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Tue attention of our readers has already been 
called to a subject, to which, the more it is con- 
sidered the more importance must be attached— 
we mean that of children’s books, which, no less in 
quality than in quantity, constitute one of the 
most peculiar literary features of the present day. 
The first obvious rule in writing for the amuse- 
ment or instruction of childhood, is to bear in 
mind that it is not the extremes either of genius or 
dulness which we are to address—that it is of no 
use writing up to some minds or down to others— 
that we have only to do with that large class of 
average ability, to be found in children of healthy 
mental and physical formation, among whom in 
after life the distinction cansists not so much in a 
difference of gifts as in the mode in which they 
have been led to use them. In a recent article 
our remarks were chiefly confined to a set of 
books in which not only this but every other sense 
and humanity of juvenile writing had been so 
utterly defied, that the only consolation for all the 
misery they had inflicted, consisted in the reflec- 
tion that—however silly the infatuation which had 
given them vogue here—they were not of English 
origin. We now propose casting a sort of survey 
over that legion for which we are more responsible 
—taking first into consideration the general char- 
acteristics of those which we believe to be mis- 
taken both as to means and end—from which 
many who are concerned in the education of chil- 
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dren are vainly expecting good results, and to 
which many who know nothing about the matter 
are falsely attributing them. 

In this department the present times profess to 
have done more than any other ; and it has become 
a habit, more perhaps of conventional phraseology 
than of actual conviction, to congratulate the rising 
generation on the devotion of so many writers to 
their service. Nevertheless there are some cir- 
cumstances contingently connected with this very 
service, which may warrant us in expressing 
doubts as to the unqualified philanthropy of those 
who enter it. Considering the sure sale which 
modern habits of universal education provide for 
children’s books—the immense outfit required by 
schools and masters, and the incalculable number 
annually purchased as presents, it would be, upon 
the whole, matter of far more legitimate surprise 
if either the supplies were less abundant, or the 
suppliers, some of them, more conscientious. Ever 
since the days of Goldsmith the writing and edit- 
ing of children’s works has been a source of ready 
emolument—in no class of literature does the risk 
bear so small a proportion to the reward—and 
consequently in no class has the system of mere 
manufacture been carried to such an extent. 

After the bewilderment of ideas has somewhat 
subsided which inevitably attends the first entrance 
into a department of reading so overstocked, and 
where the minds of the writers are so differently ac- 
tuated, and those of the readers so variously estima- 
ted, the one broad and general impression left with 
us is that of the excessive ardor for teaching which 
prevails throughout. No matter how these authors 
may differ as to the mode, they all agree as to the 
necessity of presenting knowledge to the mind 
under what they conceive to be the most intel- 
ligible form, and in getting down as much as can 
be swallowed. With due judgment and modera- 
tion, this, generally speaking, is the course which 
all instructors would pursue ; nevertheless, it is 
to the extreme to which it has been carried that 
parents and teachers have to attribute the 
stunted mental state of their little scholars, who 
either have been plied with a greater quantity 
of nourishment than the mind had strength or time 
to digest, or under the interdict laid on the imagi- 














nation, in this mania for explanation, have been 
compelled to drag up the hill of knowledge with a 
wrong set of muscles. Doubtless the storing up 
of knowledge at an age when the powers of acqui- 
sition are most ductile and most tenacious, is of 
the utmost moment; but a child’s head is a meas- 
ure, holding only a given quantity at a time, and, 
if overfilled, liable not to be carried steadily. 
Also, it is one thing to stock the mind like a dead 
thing, and andther to make it forage for itself; 
and of incaleulably more value is one voluntary 
act of acquirement, combination, or conclusion, 
than hundreds of passively accepted facts. Not 
that the faculties can be said to lie inactive be- 
neath this system of teaching—on the contrary, 
the mere mental mechanism is frequently exerted 
to the utmost; but the case is much the same as 
in the present modern school of music, where, 
while the instrument itself is made to do wonders, 
the real sense of harmony is sacrificed. For it is 
a fact, confirmed both by reason and experience, 
and one which can alone account for the great 
deficiency of spontaneous and native power—that 
which comes under the denomination of genius— 
in the schools, English and foreign, where these 
modes of instruction are pursued—that the very 
art with which children are taught exactly stifles 
that which no art can teach. 

As regards also the excessive clearness of ex- 
planation, insisted upon now-a-days as the only 
road to sureness of apprehension, it is unquestion- 
ably necessary that a child should, in common par- 
lance, understand what it acquires. But this 
again must be taken with limitation ; for Nature, 
not fond apparently of committing too much power 
into a teacher’s hand, has decreed that unless a 
child be permitted to acquire beyond what it posi- 
tively understands, its intellectual progress shall 
be slow, if any. As Sir Walter Scott says, in 
his beautiful preface to the Tales of a Grand- 
father, ‘‘ There is no harm, but, on the contrary, 
there is benefit in presenting a child with ideas 
beyond his easy and immediate comprehension. 
The difficulties thus offered, if not too great or too 
frequent, stimulate curiosity and encourage exer- 
tion.”’ We are so constituted that even at the 
maturest state of our minds—when length of ex- 
perience has rendered the feeling of disappoint- 
ment one almost unjustifiable in our own eyes— 
we find the sense of interest for a given object, 
and feeling of its beauty to precede far more than 
to follow the sense of comprehension—or, it were 
better said, the belief of fully comprehending ;— 
but with children, who only live in anticipation, 
this is more conspicuously the case ; in point of 
fact they delight most in what they do no/ compre- 
hend. Those therefore who insist on keeping the 
ense of enjoyment rigidly back, till that of com- 
prehension has been forcibly urged forward—who 
stipulate that the one shall not be indulged till the 
other be appeased—are in reality but retarding 
what they most affect to promote : only inducing 
a prostration, and not a development of the mental 
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powers. In short, a child thus cireumstanced is 
submitting his understanding and not exerting it 
—a very deplorable exchange. 

**The law of Nature,” in Coleridge’s words, 
** has irrevocably decreed that the way to knowl- 
edge shall be long, difficult, winding, and often- 
times returning upon itself.’’ Thus to a vulgar 
apprehension, a child’s mind will be apparently 
sailing away from its object, when in truth it is 
only following the devious current which securely 
leads to it. Of all the errors in education that of 
overmuch dependence upon teaching is most to be 
dreaded, because least to be rectified. On this 
account it is, that, even under the most judicious 
direction, regular series of lessons never do so 
much good as when a gap is left here and there 
for the mind’s own operations. There is a self- 
development in what is involuntarily preferred and 
unconsciously chosen, which the regular habits of 
mechanical acquirement are indispensable to pro- 
mote, but insufficient to attain ; there is a wisdom 
gained to the mind in being left to know both what 
it can do for itself and what it needs from others, 
which a continuous form of instruction may assist 
but can never impart; and those parents or 
teachers can know but little of the real nature of 
education, or of the being they have to educate, 
who hesitate to confess that, after all they may 
have taught him, the nicest art consists in know- 
ing where to leave him to teach himself. 

Such views are far too humiliating to find favor 
in times when a presumptuous faith is placed alike 
in the means and ends of mere lifeless acquisition ; 
when the value of knowledge is vulgarly com- 
puted only by the numbers of things known and 
not by their influence on the spirit, and when a 
melancholy disregard is shown for those higher 
departments of moral training, the necessity for 
which increases with the increase of attainment. 
Under these circumstances it is no wonder that 
the province of external control should be by 
many Mentors, directly reversed in application— 
enforced where least beneficial, and suspended 
where most needful. If, accordingly, we have, 
on the one hand, a set of books, whose greatest art 
consists in reducing all the healthy portions of the 
mind to a mere receptive machine, and furnishing 
every kind of splint and bandage for such distorted 
limbs as perfect liberty can alone restore—we find, 
on the other, an equally voluminous class whose 
highest aim is to encourage voluntary development 
where voluntary improvement is least to be ex- 
pected, and to emancipate those departments of the 
will and the reason for which we know “ service 
alone is perfect freedom.’’ Nevertheless there will 
be times when this cross-purposed emancipation 
presses somewhat heavily on those who have 
granted it; there must be seasons when it is good 
for these little independents to be amenable to 
some authority—and it is rather amusing to 
trace what provision has been made for such ex- 
cessive emergencies. It stands to reason that 
such enlightened theorists would never dream of 
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the old-fashioned slavery of implicit obedience, 
nor the old fashioned tyranny of absolute authority ; 
instead therefore of the former a host of argu- 
ments are resorted to in order to break to the in- 
fantine mind, in the most delicate manner possible, 
the expedience of some kind of submission—vol- 
untary of course—while, instead of the latter, a 
host of apologies are put into the mouths of pa- 
rents for the excessive liberty of requiring their 
children to do—how can we express what is so 
derogatory to their dignity !—to do as they are bid! 
The consequences of these measures may be 
easily foreseen ; the mind to which we apply such 
means of conviction has unquestionably the right of 
remaining unconvinced; and children must be 
duller than we should wish them to be, who can- 
not discover that, however admirable the argument, 
they are still at perfect libery to dissent. 

But to return to that idolatry of teaching which 
we have designated as the broadest mark of the 
present juvenile school—we cannot proceed with- 
out slightly adverting to those books of compound 
instruction and amusement in which these tenden- 
cies are most carried out, and of the multifarious 
nature of which something was said on a former 
occasion. For though a further examination of 
the subject has the more acquainted us with the 
excessive ingenuity displayed in this amphibious 
race, it has also the more convinced us that the 
ingenuity is utterly wasted ;—that by a large class 
of grown-up readers, the works in question are 
upheld for those very qualities of amusement and 
interest in which they are most deficient. We 
admit that it is difficult for a matured mind, in all 
cases, to form a precise estimate of what is inter- 
esting to a child—that it is necessary to recover 
somewhat of their brightness of vision and keen- 
ness of appetite, before we can detect, like them, 
the schoolmaster beneath every modern variety of 
sheep’s clothing, or feel, like them, what a com- 
plete kill-joy he must be to their tastes. But in 
some instances surely there can be no mistake : in 
these can any one turn three pages without com- 
prehending how odious it must be to a child to 
have his head, on all occasions, thrust before his 
heart—to feel that, whatever path of enjoyment he 
may enter, an ambuscade of knowledge is lurking 
ready to rush down upon him and intercept it? 
What grown-up lady, for example, while en- 
grossed in a beautiful poem, could bear to stop and 
be informed whether the verse were in iambies, or 
trochaies, dactylics, or anapestics, with a long dis- 
sertation upon the distinctions between the same? 
Who, while devouring an interesting tale, could 
tolerate, at the most stirring part, to be called off 
for a lesson upon the different terms of rhetoric— 
to be tanght that the urgent supplications for 
mercy, or disjointed ejaculations of despair of the 
dying hero or desperate heroine, were precise spe- 
cimens of ecphonesis or aposiopesis, or any other 
tremendously learned word, to be picked up, as we 





did these, from a child’s catechism?* The authors 
of such works are loud in assurances of their adap- 
tation to the minds and tastes of childhood, and 
profuse in examples of their beneficial influence ; 
but how truly could their little readers retort with 
the fable of the ‘‘ Lion and the Man!’’? They are 
delighted, it is true, with the romantic story of 
‘** Peter the Wild Boy,’’ but they have not the 
slightest curiosity to know the natural history, or 
Linnean nomenclature, of the pig-nuts he ate. 

There is, however, even in these days a section 
of works, the guiding principle of which is not so 
much what they shall put into the mind as what 
they shall keep out, and where the anxiety to 
exclude all that may be pernicious has also sacri- 
ficed all that is nourishing. There are some 
writers by whom their young readers are treated 
rather as languid, listless invalids, than as healthy, 
hungry boys and girls—who know no medium be- 
tween ardent spirits and barley-water—and, for fear 
of repletion and intoxication, put their readers on 
a diet on which they may exist, but can never 
thrive. Nothing truly has surprised us more, in 
our tour through little libraries, than to see the 
wishy-washy materials of which not a few are 
composed—the scanty allowance of ideas with 
which a narrative is held together, and the mere 
prate with which the intervals are filled up. 
There are some children doubtless who relish this 
barren fare, as there are plenty of older ones who 
devour the most vapid novels ; and both cases are 
alike pitiable. We have known a boy of fifteen 
whose energies were so sapped as not to be at the 
trouble of finishing King Lear, and a girl of about 
the same age whose tastes were so rarefied that 
she stuck fast in the Heart of Mid-Lothian. Mere 
children especially may be brought so low as not 
to take interest in what most amuses others; nay, 
instances are not failing of unfortunate beings 
whose capacities, both for work and play, had been 
so desperately mismanaged that they had as little 
energy left for the one as for the other. 

Of course the quality of such works varies some- 
what with the writer, though the principle of neu- 
trality remains the same; and sometimes a little 
frothy liveliness of dialogue is exhibited, which 
might perhaps amuse an older generation, but 
is very much thrown away upon children. At 
best, their notions of smartness and repartee are 
very limited. They like the jingle of words which 
compose a pun, but the point is utterly lost upon 
them. Nor can it be otherwise, since all wit and 
irony necessarily derive their weapons from an ac- 
quaintance with the world; and therefore cannot 
exist in children, or is sure to disgust when it does. 
A practical joke is therefore the only species which 
they thoroughly understand, and always like ; but, 
in an abstract way, the fable-book is their only Joe 
Miller, and that as much from the marvellousness 
as the humor of its contents. They can see some 


* Pinnock’s “ Catechism of Rhetoric” ! 














fun in the connection of human speech and ideas 
with the nose of the fox or the bill of the raven, 
while the far-fetched wit of a fellow-child will 
strike them as great nonsense. Children are sharp 
casuists as to what is put into a child’s mouth. 
They detect intuitively what is absurd, or what is 
unnatural ; and could we see into their hearts we 
should find a secret contempt for, or grudge 
against, the little pedantic spokesman whose pero- 
rations form the greater part of such volumes. 
Under the best of cireumstances, we doubt whether 
children, who are beyond mere babyhood, enjoy 
the histories and pictures of their own “ life and 
times ’’ as much as their elders suppose. For us 
these scenes of childhood, described as some of our 
modern writers can describe—for us these scenes 
have an ineffable charm; but we must remember 
that we stand in direct contrary position to their 
ostensible readers. We look fondly back to child- 
hood—they, ardently forward to maturity; we 
magnify the happiness that is past—they, that 
alone which is to come. For them, men and 
women are gods and goddesses; and no descrip- 
tion of the Paradise they now occupy interests 
them half as much as a peep into that Olympus 
which they hope one day to climb. 

But to return to this very circumspect genera- 
tion of little books. Connected with them may 
be mentioned a kindred class of mediocrity which, 
if they do not absolutely tie the mind to their apron- 
strings, are always reminding it of the length of 
its tether. The obvious intention of these writers 
is to do good, but the very officiousness of their 
services renders them unpalatable. ‘The truth is, 
there is no getting rid of them. From the moment 
you open the book the moral treads so close upon 
your heels as to be absolutely in the way. Chil- 
dren have no sooner begun to enjoy, than they are 
called upon to reflect; they have no sooner begun 
to forget that there exists in the world such a little 
being as themselves, than they are pulled back to 
remember not only what they are, but what they 
will one day infallibly become. In short, the 
young idea is not left to shoot one moment in 
peace, but is twitted and snubbed the whole way 
through with a pertinacity of admonition, injunc- 
tion, and advice, which, from its studious incorpo- 
ration with the tale itself, is more than usually 
difficult to elude. In this respect the old school 
was far more considerate. You were allowed to 
have the story part all to yourself, while the good 
advice and personalities were carefully summed up 
in three awfully dry lines at the conclusion, la- 
belled, for fear of mistake, ‘‘ Mora,’’ which you 
treated at will, and either swallowed whole or 
skipped altogether. ‘The consequence, it is true, of 
this plan was, that children became accustomed to 
look on tale and moral as two utterly distinct con- 
cerns, in no way connected except by conventional 
proximity ; and the little girl of ten years old, who 
had just been devouring a story where this usual 
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moral, earnestly denied the fact of there being any 
at all, and brought up her book to prove it! Cer- 
tain it is that if the moral does not find its way to 
the heart through the narrative itself, it will 
scarcely reach it in a subsequent set form ; yet the 
present plan of general distribution is by far the 
worst of the two, inasmuch as, by the perpetual 
interruption to the sympathies, you lessen the 
effect of the tale, and with it the chance of edifica- 
tion. We should always bear in mind that the 
instruction, whether moral or intellectual, arising 
from works avowedly of amusement, can be only 
incidental. It is of no use endeavoring to teach in 
hours which children consider exempt from learn- 
ing: they like neither lessons nor lectures in their 
wrong places, or they cease to be children if they 
do. 

We pass on to another description of juvenile 
works, which, considering all the parade of pro- 
tection implied in those we have quitted, have 
rather puzzled us. It would seem that parents 
who would on no account permit their children to 
wander among the absurd extravagances of ficti- 
tious life, will not hesitate to introduce them to the 
pitiful meanness of real life—would far rather they 
should dwell on the vulgarities of mere fashion— 
the nonsenses of mere convention, or the behind- 
the-scenes of what is most contemptible in the world 
that is about them—than on the high-flown exag- 
gerations and impossible atrocities of a world with 
which they have nothing to do. With a certain 
class of writers facts are truth, and fable false- 
hood—no matter what either may be in themselves. 
Children are welcome therefore to know all about 
the petty hopes and contrivances of a modern dasher 
—the vanities and flirtations of a modern coquette ; 
but Heaven forbid their being tempted to imitate 
the cabals of the grand vizier, or the loves and in- 
trigues of Shelsemnihar and the Prince of Persia. 
Accordingly we have the mean calculations of 
mushroom manufacturers, the dirty tricks of low 
lawyers, the personal animosities and emulations 
of their wives and families, and the eventual smash 
of all parties, with other scenes of domestic and 
professional degradation, put into a familiarity of 
form which is ten times more disgusting as remind- 
ing us for whose eyes it is especially intended. 
God knows, parents need be in no hurry to give 
their children this kind of information—the world 
will help them to it soon é¢nough ; and who likes 
it when he has got it? There is no degree of 
ignorance so unbecoming to a child as the least 
premature knowledge. At best, an acquaintance 
with the melancholy traths of this world is only a 
defensive weapon: why, then, seek to put it into 
the hands of those who are, or ought to be, under 
the protection of others’ And it were well if such 
writers stopped here ; but in their fear lest the omis- 
sion of any of the wickednesses, as well as the weak- 
nesses, of mankind should be laid to their charge, 
or in the anxiety to supply constant novelties for 
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which it might be thought the particular privilege 
and purpose of parental protection to conceal. For 
ean anybody suppose that it is necessary to ac- 
quaint children with those scenes of violence 
between man and wife which generally terminate 
in one of the parties being bound over to keep the 
peace? Does anybody imagine it can be edifying 
for a child to know that there exists in this world 
so vile a creature as the grown man son who can 
lift up his hand against a mother? Children do 
not require to be shocked into the avoidance of 
crimes like these ; if they are not shocked at such 
representations, the idea of affecting them in any 
other way is hopeless; and yet these, and similar 
occurrences, are by no means uncommon in a set 
of books which have been admitted into families 
in lieu of the much vilified fairy tale. 

And now that we are on the subject of tale- 
writing, we must allude to a department of juve- 
nile literature to which it has been much applied— 
a department so extensive in a numerical amount 
as to forbid all close analysis, though, from its 
uniformity of character, it may well permit of a 
few general remarks. We mean the juvenile re- 
ligious reading of the day, which, under one shape 
or another, frequently engrosses the larger share 
of a child’s book-case. We trust there is no dan- 
ger of our being misunderstood. The high reli- 
gious tone which pervades some of the best of the 
modern children’s books, we regard as the greatest 
boon which these times of nominal improvement 
have bestowed on them; we might almost add the 
only one—just as the mere deistical morality 
which pervaded so many beautifully-written books 
of the last generation might be said to be their 


only deficiency. The works to which we point | 


are that herd of second and third-rate publications 
which, having religion ostensibly as their theme, 
are indiscriminately put into the hands of child- 
hood, but which, in point of fact, supply motives 
as little calculated for the regulation of the heart 
as the unchristianized elegance of those just men- 
tioned. The usual form is that of a tale ; but this 
seems in general to be adopted not as conveying in 
itself an illustration of the writer’s doctrines, but 
merely as providing the necessary foundation work, 
mechanically speaking, to which they may be 
affixed—a kind of scaffolding by which the ex- 
pounder holds on—and intended, like any other 
temporary support or connexion, to be cut away 
and cast aside as soon as the purpose has been 
effected. No scruple, therefore, seems to exist 
as to the clumsiness or flimsiness of materials 
which are not wanted for any use or beauty of 
their own, and which, moreover, no usefulness 
nor beauty could save from neglect. For the 
pious reader is evidently expected to be far too 
impatient to get to the religious parts, to care to 
look close into a story which only serves to hold 
them together. Renouncing, therefore, equally 
from expedience and principle, all the pomps of 
composition, and vanities of invention, nothing, ar- 





tistically speaking, can be more contemptible than 
the construction of such tales; which are gener- 
ally as grossly unnatural as may be consistent 
with the strictest common-place. Such indeed, in 
some, is the boldness of non-connexion between 
plot and dénowement, such the utter unconcern 
with which an individual is made one character in 
description and another in action, that were it not 
for the constant interference of Scripture, no de- 
ficiency in one source of amusement would be 
felt. 

So much for the secular part of this little tribe 
—as for their religious side, were we not con- 
vinced that children, who are children indeed, will 
never have the patience of perusal requisite to be 
much influenced by them, we should stigmatize in 
no lenient terms that style of writing where they 
are represented as lisping over all that is most 
solemn in Revelation with a flippancy that can 
only lessen their respect for it, and confessing the 
wickedness of the human heart, upon the most 
trivial occasions, with an off-hand frequency that 
can only dull their sense of it:—where children 
preach to their elders and betters, without the 
slightest regard for their being such, and end by 
keeping an open death-bed for the edification and 
applause of a crowd of strangers. In the words 
of one of their own writets, ‘‘it is so horrid to 
make religion a matter of show-off, which I really 
think these stories could teach children to be 
guilty of.”** And here again much of this evil 
may be attributed to the dismissal of the imagina- 
tion as a means of assistance. Everything now-a- 
days is to be brought home to a child’s mind; his 
eyes are to be opened at any cost, regardless of 
the film which has been designedly cast over them. 
Instead, therefore, of taking advantage of that 
sphere of fictitious or allegorical life, in which his 
ardent feelings may expatiate freely without risk 
of wrong personal application, he is intruded into 
a field of reality where no other result can possi- 
bly ensue. On this account we hail with the more 
satisfaction a rising class of religious books where 
the fancifulness of the story or the remoteness of 
the times does away with that so-called truth for 
which a child’s mind is not ripe. Personalities 
are never more dangerous than when pressed into 
the service of religion ; and who can question that 
it is infinitely safer for a child to read of the con- 
version of a pagan king or queen than of that of 
his father, mother, or next-door neighbor? 

Another very reprehensible feature in these 
books is the little tenderness for the sensitive feel- 
ings of childhood evinced in their choice of illus- 
tration. In order to impress them with the vices 
and miseries attendant on an ignorance or disre- 
gard of the lessons of Christianity, all the worst 
abominations of idolatry and tortures of slavery 
are brought into requisition. Wretched Hindoo 
mothers in whom the voice of nature is perverted, 
and execrable slave-drivers to whom the dictates 


* Children’s Friend, for 1841. 
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of mercy are unknown, are their favorite topics ; 
and the tender minds and ready imaginations of 
childhood are harrowed with descriptions which 
we have known to haunt their hours of sleepless 
darkness quite as effectually as any of the old 
apparitions and hobgoblins. 

hile deprecating those works where the legit- 
imate use of an extraneous interest has been de- 
nied, or one of a pernicious kind adopted, we are 
so far from proscribing subjects of a religious 
nature from the hours of juvenile relaxation, that 
there are none we should more strenuously en- 
courage. Of all the subjects which fascinate a 
child, none can compete with those in which reli- 
gion is the mainspring—the narratives of persecu- 
tion and conversion, with all their high-souled 
faith, strong endurance, or deep contrition, have a 
charm, for the key to which we must look to a 
higher feeling than imagination. What book is 
more popular with children than the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress'’?’ What child will not hang over the 
tales of the Covenanters in ‘* Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life,’’—or, to take a soberer example, 
what young heart has not been impressed with the 
cheerful piety that animates the ‘‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field?’’ How salutary ere such representations, 
compared with those where religion is professed 
without reverence, and self-condemnation without 
humility ; or where children are made to see sacri- 
fices for which there are no motives, and sufferings 
under which there is no consolation, and which at 
this tender age can only harden or wither the 
heart ! 

We may here say a few words upon a set of 
books which, professing to facilitate and promote 
the reading of the Scriptures, in reality sometimes 
exclude them. Endless, now-a-days, are the as- 
sistances for the understanding of that which we 
can neither add to nor take from without danger, 
and which, as far as concerns young and old, is in 
itself adapted to every capacity. Innumerable are 
the ‘‘ Guides to Scripture’? and ‘* Helps to the 
Bible’’—the ‘* Bible Lessons’? and ‘ Scripture 
Stories’’—which, though they may faithfully give 
the spirit of Holy Writ, materially interfere with 
the letter. Two or three of these are very beauti- 
ful, and several more of them, we acknowledge, in 
some way edifying; but this is not a walk for 
ordinary writers—and even as to many cleverly 
executed works of the class it may be justly ques- 
tioned whether, in the ardor of exemplification, 
the clearness of the example has not been ob- 
scured, and in the exuberance of commentary, the 
simplicity of the text forgotten. Some are plain 
enough, but then what can be plainer than Scrip- 
ture’ ‘Too many, however, seek to give a mere- 
tricieus interest, the taste for which it is of all 
things most dangerous to encourage. There is no 
greater mistake than to suppose that the Bible 
gains anything by a superficial garnish of senti- 
mentality, or a margin of matter-of-fact elucida- 
tion—that the pathos of Ruth’s devotion is en- 
hanced by any suppositious romance on which the 
text is sileut, or the miracle of Peter’s Deliver- 
ance by a mechanical description of the lock which 
burst open. Some commentary is necessary, and 
that best determined by those most conversant 
with the individual mind; but nothing, under any 
pretext, ought to be allowed to interfere with the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, word for word, as 
they are. ‘There is enough in them that children 
can understand, and what they cannot in no way 
suffers by being acquired young. 


We turn to a class of books in which, the aim 
being more positive and the form more prescribed, 
less scope is given to the vagaries of modern inge- 
nuity—though at the same time, from the certainty 
of demand, this line has afforded the utmost scope 
to the mere book-maker. We mean the genuine 
school-book, in which whatever is most worth hav- 
ing in modern improvement is to be found. Parents 
and teachers are generally compelled, sooner or 
later, to acknowledge that, in matters of acquire- 
ment intended for wear and tear throughout life, 
all attempt at ornament is superfluous, if not cum- 
bersome—and the whole fill-page family of the 
Peter Parleys, with their skin-deep gloss of col- 
loquial familiarity—their ‘‘ well’s,” and ‘“ you 
know’s,”’ and ** what do you think’s,’’ are, we 
have reason to believe, waning in estimation. 
The chief objection, therefore, to the more solid 
school-books of the day is confined to their need- 
less superfluity of number. And this affects the 
older rather than the younger generation. Every 
master of any repute now speculates in his Histo- 
ries and Geographies—his Keys and his Cate- 
chisms—and the pockets of parents are severely 
taxed in purchasing new school-books which differ 
from the old ones merely in a transposition of 
words. As regards the department of History, 
we have at this moment fifteen juvenile Histories 
of England before us,(and these not all,) of differ- 
ent degrees of merit—some of them so dry that 
the pupil has all the task of Hume and Smollett 
without the honor and glory; while as regards 
Geography, such are the ramifications into ‘* Civil 
Geography,”’ ‘* Historical Geography,’’ ‘‘Political 
Geography,’’ ‘* Physical Geography,’’ ‘* Natural 
Geography,’’ ‘*Grammar Geography,”’ &c., that 
among them all the good old ‘* Common Geogra- 
phy”’’ seems to have but a slender chance. Less 
harm, however, has been done than might have 
been supposed. Mere transposers have not the 
time to alter much more than the name, nor the 
ability to go far wrong; while, on the other hand, 
several first-rate writers have employed both, to 
the great advantage of elementary instruction. 
Nevertheless, we are inclined to consider that the 
chief improvement in this department is chiefl 
attributable to the judicious retaining and remod- 
elling of old works; for much as Goldsmith may 
require rectification, and Mangnall continuation, 
no modern work has excelled either. In passing, 
we must regret that much knowledge that is useful 
and interesting should be conveyed in the form of 
conversations. Vivd voce, this is a mode of in- 
struction which stands unrivalled; but in the 
transition to print, it seldom fails to acquire a 
pedantry and mannerism, which ever since the 
days of ‘* Tutor, George and Harry,’’ have been 
very obnoxious to children. If the subject dis- 
cussed be merely hard information, these flowery 
links in no way assist to beguile it—if it be one 
of amusement and interest, it does not require 
them. In either case it conveys the idea of filling 
a book for filling’s sake. In private and mater- 
nal tuition these roadside endearments are best 
supplied impromptu, and in school they are some- 
what out of place. Mrs. Markham’s History of 
England is one among the few exceptions, but 
this lady’s Conversations have so little ¢a/k in 
them as hardly to come under that denomina- 
tion. Altogether it is to be feared that in the 
multiplication of works of instruction now sup- 
| plied, much time is engaged that might be more 
| profitably spent. Much, it is true, is taught 
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that 1s worth knowing, but little attention paid to 
what is worth reading. Young people are directed 
to authors who will be forgotten in a twelvemonth, 
to the exclusion of those who have stood for a cen- 
tury: and girls especially leave school with no 
knowledge of those standard English works which 
ought to be put into them next to their Bible. 

ecent times have produced many works in which 
vast exertion has been made to bring down the dif- 
ficulties of science to the comprehension of child- 
hood ; but without depreciating the intention, we 
are inclined to regard the pains expended as, in 
great measure, labor lost. Any one concerned in 
the education of children must soon become aware 
that al] matters of science, however familiarly put, 
must depend mainly on the explanation of the 
teacher. There is no reason, therefore, why the 
best books should not be used at once; and this, 
in point of fact, is most generally done by those 
who teach such things with any success. 

We must, we suppose, include under the cate- 
gory of school-books—at least we know not where 
else to place them—those ‘* much-ado-about- 
nothing’’ systems—those ingenious teachers who 
‘climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate,’’ 
who care not how vague an idea their pupils may 
possess of the multiplication-table, or of the num- 
ber of the commandments, but sternly insist on 
their accuracy of distinction between a horse and 
a cow,* and on their clearness of apprehension of 
the ‘‘ kingdom of a needle,”’ and ‘the parts and 
properties of a halfpenny!’’ By which we beg to 
observe no allusion is intended to the conventional 
province of the one, or the fugitive disposition of 
the other—no assistance tendered as to the use 
of the needle, or the disposal of the halfpenny, but, 
on the contrary, the attention is solely concentred 
on certain minutie, which the negligence of all 
former ages had unaccountably left children to find 
out for themselves. Indeed, it is sad to think how 
many a needle has been plied in mere vulgar me- 
chanical industry, without one thought of its being 
‘* mineral, artificial, metallic, opaque, bright, cold, 
taper, pointed, slender, useful, fusible, grey or 
steel-color, hard, brittle, solid, steel.’’ It is pain- 
ful to reflect how many a halfpenny has been pock- 
eted, and, what is worse, spent too, without the 
slightest attention to its ‘* surfaces, edges, milling, 
impression, image, superscription, reverse, date,”’ 
&c.¢ What has the world been about? 

Another feature of this novel system is a species 
of exercise which, we understand, in those partic- 
ular schools where they teach long words and little 
matters, is called ‘* Elliptical Questions,”’ but in a 
printed form assumes the name of ‘Rational 
Readings.’’ The recipe consists in leaving blank 
spaces in the narrative, whether verse or prose, 
for the child's imagination to fill up—a plan which 
combines the twofold advantage of requiring no 
thought to do, and conferring no instruction when 
done. For instance— 


* A London merchant had , James and 
Richard. James, from a boy accustomed _ 
to every indulgence in his power, and when he was 
_ Up, Was quite a fine He dressed 
expensively—frequented public —kept his 
hunter at a livery , and was a 
of several convivial At home it was 
almost a footman’s sole to on him. 
He would have thought it greatly him to 


* See Aids to Development. 
t Dr. Mayo’s Lessons on Objects. 





buckle his shoes, and if he anything at 
the other of the room, he would ring a 
and bring a servant up two 

rise from his and fetch it,” &c. 


> 
rather than 


Or this— 


« Around the fire one winter night, 
The farmer’s rosy children ’ 

The fagot lent _ blazing light, 

And jokes round and careless chat ; 
When, hark! a gentle they hear, 

Low tapping at the bolted : 
And thus to gain their willing . 

A feeble voice was heard to implore.” 


Now what can possibly be gained by such exer- 
cises as these? A clever child might possibly con- 
ceive that the blanks in the prose piece were typi- 
cal of certain lapses in James’ life; but the gaps 
in Miss Aikin would decidedly be too much for 
him. If puzzling the brain in search of a word be 
a necessary portion of education, a few charades 
from old pocket-books will answer the purpose 
much better. There is no child but who would 
look upon this kind of exercise as mere play, and 
get sick of it on that very account. And yet, 
reader, these are Rational Readings ! and arg mixed 
up part passu with lessons on astronomy and hy- 
draulies, &c., requiring a mind of about thrice the 
age.* 

Maas absurd in principle, but older we believe 
in practice, are those specimens of false spelling, 
the rectification of which is supposed to be instru- 
mental in promoting a correct idea of such mat- 
ters; but which, in reality, much more generally 
succeed in leaving impressions of the wrong way 
than of the right. This would hardly be worth 
mentioning here had we not observed a recent ad- 
vertisement announcing the pains which have been 
taken to supply the present rising generation with 
‘* quotations from the best poets, and the choicest 
sentences from our great writers,” all spelt wrong !} 
So that it may be reasonably expected that for the 
sake of a ¢ too little or an e too much, the best 
ideas of writing will henceforward be inseparably 
connected in their minds with the worst of spelling. 
It is like cutting a Sir Joshua to shreds to show 
them the texture of the canvas. 

Having thus expressed our opinion of the ma- 
jority of modern juvenile books, it may be urged 
upon us, that, with few exceptions, the minds of 
children are far more healthily exercised and gen- 
erally cultivated than in a former generation. But, 
while gladly admitting this to be the fact, we are 
inclined to attribute it far more to the liberty now 
allowed them in promiscuous reading than to any 
efforts which have been made of late in their own 
department—far more to the power of ranging free 
over field and pasture than to all the little racks 
of ready-cut hay that have been so officiously sup- 
plied them. Children seem to possess an inherent 
conviction that when the hole is big enough for 
the cat, no smaller one at the side is needed for 
the kitten. They don’t really care for ‘‘ Glimpses”’ 
of this, or ‘* Gleanings’’ of that, or ‘* Footsteps”’ 
to the other—but would rather stretch and pull, 
and get on tiptoe to reach the sweeter fruit above 
them, than confine themselves to the crabs which 
grow to their level. The truth is, though seldom 
apprehended by juvenile book-writers, that chil- 
dren are distinguished from ourselves less by an 


* A Series of Lessons in Prose and Verse, by J. M’Cul- 
loch, D. D. 


+ Pinnock’s Exercises in False Spelling. 
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inferiority than by a difference in capacity—that 
the barriers between manhood and childhood are 
marked less by the progress of every power than 
by the exchange of many. A mere weaker de- 
coction of the same ideas and subjects that suit us 
will be very unsuitable to them. A genuine child’s 
book is as little like a book for grown people cut 
down, as the child himself is like a little old man. 
The beauty and popularity of Lamb’s ‘‘ Shaks- 
‘evar Tales’’ are attributable to the joint excel- 
ences of both author and transposer, but this is a 
rare exception :—generally speaking, the way in 
which Froissart is cut into spoon-meat, and Jose- 
phus put into swaddling-clothes, has only degraded 
these authors from their old positions, without in 
any way benefiting the rising generation by their 
new. ‘The real secret of a child’s book consists 
not merely in its being less dry and Jess difficult, but 
more rich in interest—more true to nature—more 
exquisite in art—more abundant in every quality 
that replies to childhood’s keener and fresher per- 
ceptions. Such being the case, the best of juvenile 
reading will be found in libraries belonging to their 
elders, while the best of juvenile writing will not 
fail to delight those who are no longer children. 
** Robinson Crusoe,’’ the standing favorite of above 
a century, was not originally written for children ; 
and Sir Walter Scott’s ‘* Tales of a Grandfather,”’ 
addressed solely to them, are the pleasure and 
— of every age, from childhood upwards. Our 
ittle friends tear Pope’s ‘‘ Odyssey”? from mam- 
ma’s hands, while she takes up their ‘‘ Agathos’’ 
with an admiration which no child’s can exceed. 
Upon the whole, the idea of a book being too old 
for a child is one which rests upon very false foun- 
dations. If we do not mistake his department of 
enjoyment, we can hardly overrate his powers of 
it. With most children the taste for Robinson 
Crusoe will be carried out into Columbus’ discov- 
eries, Anson’s voyages, and Belzoni’s travels ; the 
relish for scenes of home-life into Evelyn’s Diary, 
Cowper’s Letters, or Bracebridge Hall. With 
very many the easy neatness or pompous sounds 
of verse, from John Gilpin, or Gay’s Fables, to 
Alexander’s Feast, or Paradise Lost, have an in- 
effable charm. Some, of no uncommon capacity, 
are known to be smitten with the mysterious 
pathos of Young’s Night Thoughts. But yester- 
day we saw one little miss sucking her thumb over 
Thalaba. 

But to return to the present liberty of indiscrim- 
inate reading: we doubt in most cases if it be 
owing to any conviction of its real superiority, or 
whether, in the great increase of publications, and 
the prevailing fashion of throwing open libraries 
and scattering books through every room of a 
house, it has not rather been suffered from an 
impossibility of prevention. We fear, in short, 
that parents are far more inclined to look on this 
as a necessary evil than as an incidental good, and 
are by no means satisfied in their consciences as to 
the time spent in useless reading, or the risk 
incurred by pernicious. But may not these misgiv- 
ings, like many another concerning the education 
of children, be traced to our giving ourselves too 
much credit for judgment, sal them too little for 
discernment? As regards useless reading, so 
long as it does not interfere with habits of applica- 
tion, and powers of attention, we are but poor 
judges of its real amount. Children have an 
instinct of food which more cultivated palates lose ; 
and many is the scrap they will pick from hedge 
and common which to us seem barren. Nor may 





the question of pernicious reading be left to its 
usual aceeptation, more especially as what is so 
called deserves the epithet, not so much on ac- 
count of any absolutely false principle as from a 
tendency to inflame the passions or shock the 
taste, and therefore falls innocuous on a mind 
where the passions are silent and the taste unform- 
ed. With the immense choice of irreprehensible 
works before us, no one would deliberately put 
those into a child’s hands where much that is 
beautiful is mixed up with much that is offensive ; 
but, should they fall in their way, we firmly 
believe no risk to exist—if they will read them at 
one time or another, the earlier perhaps the better. 
Such works are like the viper—they have a 
wholesome flesh as well as a poisonous sting ; and 
children are perhaps the only class of readers which 
can partake of one without suffering from the 
other. 

We are aware that a small party exists who 
not only deny the utility of the modern juvenile 
school, but go so far as to question the utility and 
policy of children’s books altogether. Tieck, a 
true genius as well as a most learned man, is said 
never to have allowed one to enter his house 
Such a mode of prevention, however, is worse 
than the evil itself. Juvenile books are as neces- 
sary to children as juvenile companionship, though 
nothing can be worse for them than to be restrict- 
ed exclusively to either. Doubtless the imaginary 
exemption from the rules and ceremonials of 
general literature, which little books as well as 
little folks enjoy, has, as we have seen, fostered a 
host of works from the simply unprofitable to the 
directly pernicious, which would otherwise not 
have seen the light. But neither this nor any other 
consideration should forbid the cultivation of a 
branch of literature which, properly understood, 
gives exercise to the highest powers both of head 
and heart, or make us ungrateful to those writers by 
whom great powers have been so devoted. For 
children are not their only debtors—nor is the 
delight with which we take up one of the com- 
panions of our childhood entirely attributable 
to associations of days gone by—nor the assiduity 
with which we devour a new comer solely ascriba- 
ble to parental watchfulness—but it is with these 
as with some game which we join at first merely to 
try whether we can play as we once did, or with 
the view of keeping our little playmates out of 
mischief, but which we end by liking for its own 
sake—though we do not always say so. 

In truth it is good for both that the young and 
the old should frequently exchange libraries. We 

ive them a world of new ideas, but they do more, 
for they purify and freshen our old ones. There 
is nothing like the voice of one of these little Men- 
tors to brush up our better part. There is no 
reading from which we rise more softened in 
heart, more strengthened in resolution, nay, not 
infrequently, more enriched in information. And 
this brings us to a more grateful portion of our 
task, and one in which that general tone we were 
bound to observe in our deprecatory remarks may 
be exchanged for a more particular kind—for, con- 
sidering the numbers of little volumes that have 
passed through our hands with a view to prepar- 
ing this article, it may perhaps not seem presump- 
tuous in us to specify modern works both of 
amusement and instruction which have struck us 
as, on the whole, most worthy of the attention of 
parents and teachers. At the same time the fol- 
lowing list has been the incidental more than the 
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intentional result of our search, and therefore profes- 
ses no systematic completeness, or categorical aceu- 
racy: moreover, we doubt not that by many a 
reader our selection has been already anticipated. 
As regards also the old children’s books, the 
much-read and roughly-treated friends of a whole 
little generation, whose crazy backs and soft cot- 
tony leaves have stood a greater wear and tear 
than any of their sprucer successors could survive 
—which tell not only of the times when they were 
devoured, but of the very places—which recall 
the lofty bough whence the feet hung dangling at 
a height which now does not take them off the 
ground, or the pleasant nook where the little reader 
sat huddled up in a position which it would now 
be extremely inconvenient to assume—which speak 
of days when, engrossed in their pages, all sorrow 
was forgotten, and when there were no real sor- 
rows to forget, and-when even solitary confinement 
was borne without a murmur, if one of them could 
be kidnapped to share it—as regards these dearly- 
loved books, which tell all this and much more, 
our impartiality of judgment might be well sus- 
pected had we not lived to see their charm extend 
to the hearts of the present generation as well as 
linger round those of the past. In our enumera- 
tion, therefore, of such works as we would most 
willingly see in the hands of children, we must be 
allowed to name many of the old school which 
have been superseded in circulation by works 
bearing no comparison with them in value, and 
which, though never to be forgotten by some 
readers, are, we have reason to know, totally un- 
known to others. We commence, then, with the 
books of direct amusement, attempting no further 
classification than such as the age of the child 
suggests. 

The House Treasury, by Felix Summerly, in- 
cluding 

The Traditional Nursery Songs of England, 

Beauty and the Beast, 

Jack and the Beanstalk, and other old friends, 
all charmingly done and beautifully illustrated, 
which may be left to the discretion of parents. 
These are a grateful relief after the spiritless flip- 
pancies—the Prince of Wales’ Alphabet, for in- 
stance, and other such trash of the day——while the 
involuntary pleasure they afford to grown-up minds 
will go far to convince us what the delights of 
children really are. 

Puss in Boots, with the designs of Otto Specker. 
We consider this as the beau-ideal of a nursery- 
book ; yet it will afford much entertainment to old- 
er readers, and please all admirers of art. The 
engravings in the English book are even better 
than those in the German original. 

Nursery Rhymes, 

Original Poems, by the Misses Taylor, of 
Ongar. Admirable little books. It was justly 
said of them by a contemporary Review, “ the wri- 
ters of these rhymes have far better claims to the 
title of poet, than many who arrogate to themselves 
that high appellation.’’ Nevertheless they are 
too generally superseded by a tribe of very con- 
temptible juvenile versifiers. 

sop’s Fables. There are several versions in 
English of this book—which furnishes more 
amusement to the child and wisdom to the man 
than almost any other we could mention. Good 
fables cannot be too much recommended. While 
other books are laboring at a fact, they are teach- 
ing a principle, and that the more securely from 


the child’s complete unconsciousness of the pro- 
cess. 





Persian Fables, by Rev. H. G. Keene. 
wise and attractive little volume. 

Gay’s Fables—it is enough to name: the first 
we believe in date, and inferior surely to none in 
merit, of all the classics of the nursery. 

Prince Leboo. We would wish this beautiful 
character to live in the hearts of all children. 

German Popular Tales, translated from Grimm. 
An exquisite book for children, and one far sur- 
a in every way the many recently published 

erman collections, for which it has mainly sup- 
plied the materials. Care should be taken to pro- 
cure the original edition of 1823, illustrated by 
George Cruikshank—a baser edition being in cir- 
culation. 

Evenings at Home, by Mrs. Barbauld and Dr. 
Aikin; but Mrs. Barbauld deserves the greater 
share of credit, as the scientific dialogues will 
scarce find a voluntary reader. ‘There is a classic 
beauty and simple gravity in this lady’s writing, 
which, knowing how great a favorite she is with 
all children permitted to possess her, shows how 
unnecessary as well as ungraceful is that flippant- 
clap-trap manner now so much in vogue. We have 
been surprised to find the little request at juvenile 
libraries for this work. 

Parent's Assistant, by Miss Edgeworth. Pop- 
ular as Miss Edgeworth’s writings were in the 
last generation, they deserve to be still more so 
now, when the beauties of her writing are more 
than ever wanted, and their few deficiencies, if we 
may say so of one to whom we owe a deep debt 
of gratitude, less likely to take effect. Therefore 
it is with the greatest pleasure that we have ob- 
served the preference evinced for her books by 
children who are plentifully supplied with the more 
showy works of her successors—all, it is needless 
to say, greatly her inferiors in mind and skill. 

Popular Tales, by Miss Edgeworth. 

Garry Owen, by the same, is a charming little 
piece, perhaps not so universally known. 

The Child’s Own Book. One of the best mod- 
ern versions of old materials, and far superior to 
one entitled ‘* The Child’s Fairy Library.”’ 

Leila on the Island, 

Leila in England, 

Mary and Florence, by Miss Anne Fraser Ty- 
tler. ‘These are excellent—especially the Leilas. 
Miss Tytler’s writings are especially valuable for 
their religious spirit. She has taken a just position 
between the rationalism of the last generation and 
the puritanism of the present, while the perfect 
nature and true art with which she sketches from 
juvenile life, show powers which might be more 
ambitiously displayed, but cannot be better be- 
stowed. 

Mrs. Trimmer’s Robins. 

Adventures of a Donkey. These two books have 
saved numerous nests from plunder, and warded 
off many a blow from a “ despised race.’’, They 

ive, it is true, no precise ideas of the anatomical 
ormation of the animals described, but they invest 
both the robin and the donkey with a sentiment of 
kindliness and humanity in the heart of a child, 
which we are inclined to think of far more value. 

Son of a Genius, by Mrs. Hofland. A very 
beautiful tale, and the best of this lady’s numerous 
little books, which are mostly too much of the 
novellette style to recommend. 

Hope on, Hope ever, 

Strive and rive. Both excellent—by Mary 
Howitt,—whose children’s books are numerous, 
but very unequal in merit, and some of them, we 
regret to say, highly objectionable. 


A very 
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Holiday House, by Miss Catherine Sinclair ; a 
book full of mirth for children ; the work of a gen- 
uinely kind, and very clever spirit. 

Lamb’s Shakspeare’s Tales. This is a juvenile 

ift of the highest value. He indeed understood 
Shabesente and children too. 

Lamb's Ulysses. Also a beautiful specimen of 
art in itself. 

Robinson Crusoe. No wonder that Burckhardt 
found the surest plan for captivating a group of 
wild Arabs—the children of the desert—was to 
translate for them a chapter of Defoe’s master- 
piece. 

Settlers at Home, 

Feats on the Fiord, 

The Crofton Boys, by Miss Martineau. These 
volumes of ‘“‘The Playfellow,”’ especially the 
first and third, will be read with delight through 
every generation in a house. We purposely omit 
the remaining volume, ‘‘ The Peasant and the 
Prince,’ which has a reprehensible purpose and 
tendency. 

Masterman Ready, by Captain Marryat. The 


best of Robinson Crusoe’s numerous descendants, | T 


and one of the most captivating of modern chil- 
dren's books. The only danger is lest parents 
should dispute with their children the possession 
of it. 

May You Like «tt. A pathetic and fascinating 
volume. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. We have 
chal said a word or two of this delightful vol- 
ume—the work of one of the highest and most 
amiable of contemporary minds—a genius which 
shines with equal felicity in the tender and the hu- 
morous vein. It is fast becoming a child’s book. 

Croker’s Fairy Legends. A book quite after a 
child’s own heart—full of dancing fun and gro- 
tesque imagery. 

Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia. 

The Fool of Quality—a well done abridgment 
—in our early day highly relished by young peo- 

le. 
. Undine, translated from the German of La Motte 
Fouqué—a romance for all ages. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

Phantasmion, by Mrs. Henry Coleridge ; a tale 
of fairyland, full of captivation for man, woman, 
and child. 

Aralhian Nights. We forbear to intrude our pre- 
judice in favor of the old edition over Lane’s more 
correct version, because we are convinced that 
whichever children have the pleasure of reading 
first will be the lasting favorite. 


As regards those works which convey more di- 
rect information without any expense of interest, 
we may mention, 

Contributions of Q. Q., by Miss Jane Taylor ; 
a work which cannot be too highly praised ; reli- 
gious precepts, moral lessons, and interesting in- 
formation, all given in a sound and beautiful form. 
Another instance of the popularity of good writing 
—this book being in high favor with children. In 
its present form this work is,perhaps not generally 
known, as it was published in detached portions in 
the ‘* Youth’s Magazine,"’ and the parts have only 
lately been collected. But many a reader is ac- 
quainted with ** The Discontented Pendulum,’’ 
** How it Strikes a Stranger,’’ &c., which ap- 
peared in separate pieces, and will be found in va- 
rious selections of prose reading. 


Willy’s Holidays, by Mrs. Marcet. 


The Boy and the Birds, by Miss Emily Taylor ; 
a delightful little volume. 

Bingley’s Stories of Dogs, 

Horses, 

Travellers, 

Shipwrecks. A set of works 
which, professing only to amuse, instruct and 
edify in no common degree. 

Uncle Philip's Whale Fishery, of which the 
same may be said. 

Stanley’s Birds. This is by the present Bishop 
of Norwich—it well deserves its great popularity. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversation on d and Water. 
This is so far superior to the usual class of modern 
books, in which it is thought necessary to give 
instruction & garnish of amusement, that, though 
drawn up in that garrulous form we so much con- 
demn, we cannot omit to recommend it here. 

Harry and Lucy, by Miss Edgeworth. It mat- 
ters not how learned Miss Edgeworth may make 
a Harrys and Lucys, we defy her to make them 

ull. 

White’s History of Selborne, for young people. 
he omissions are judicious. 

Peter Parley’s Tales of Animals. A collection of 
interesting anecdotes, and very attractive to chil- 
dren, but the only work by the real Simon Pure 
we should care to see in their hands. Nor have 
we been more satisfied with the other writers under 
the same mask, which in most cases seems to have 
been assumed only to carry down a shallowness 
and flippancy of style which otherwise would not 
have been tolerated. 

Goldsmith’s Animated Nature. 

Selections from the Spectator, Guardian, and 
Tatler, by Mrs. Barbauld. To the credit of chil- 
dren, this is one of their greatest delights. 

Howitt’s Country Boy's Book. A capital work, 
and we are inclined to think his best in any line. 

Stories for Children from the History of Eng- 
land, by Mr. Croker. This skilful performance 
suggested the plan of Sir W. Scott’s 

ales of a Grandfather. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Mutiny of the Bounty. 

Lives of the Admirals. 

The (abridged) Life of Columbus, by Washing- 
ton Irving. 

Hone’s Every-Day Book. Excessively interest- 
ing to children from the earliest ages. 

Sketch Book. 

Bracebridge Hall. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, by Captain 
Basil Hall. 

The Waverley Novels. 

We should think a selection of these, with some 
of the prints representing realities from the Ab- 
botsford edition, would be the most popular child’s 
book in the world; and the drawing-room set 
would last a good while longer. 











Works of a more directly religious cast :— 
Watts’ Hymns, 
Hymns for Infant Minds, by the Misses Taylor 
of Ongar, 
Mrs. Hemans’ Hymns for Childhood. These are 
all that can be required for the exercise of early 
iety, and three more beautiful little works cannot 
e desired. 
Child’s Christian Year. 
Tracts and Tales, and 
Sacred Dramas, and other writings, by Mrs. 





Hannah More. 
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Agathos, and other tales, by Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce. These are indeed the works of a mas- 
ter. ‘Their success can surprise no one. 

The Distant Hills, 

Shadow of the Cross. Two beautiful little alle- 
gorical works, of which a child can make no 
false application. The explanatory dialogues at 
the close of each will be found of the utmost util- 


ity. 

Gaul Stories, by Mrs. Barrow. This is not to 
be confounded with the mob of little books basa | 
similar titles ; it is a very remarkable specimen o 
skill, and treats some of the most difficult passages 
in Gospel History with a clearness that may guide 
and help many an experienced parent in the in- 
struction of her children. 

Ivo and Verena. A most impressive little vol- 
ume. 

Loss of the ‘‘ Kent”’ East Indiaman. A lesson to 
young and old. 

Burder’s Oriental Customs. 

Translations from Fénélon. 

Keble’s Christian Year. 

Pilgrim's Progress. The sooner read the bet- 
ter. 


As regards the regular school-book, we pretend 
to no systematic catalogue ; for, great as are their 
number, their purpose is much defeated by the 
modes of verbal instruction now current in schools, 
in which each instructor proceeds upon notes and 
abridgments of his own, the results of general 
and extensive knowledge, and not to be furnished 
by any one book or set of books. It is, therefore, 
only in private and maternal tuition that the follow- 
ing short list can give assistance, and that also de- 
pendent on the mode of application and the auxil- 
lary instruction with which they are accompanied. 

ary’s Grammar, by Mrs. Marcet. A sound 
and simple little work for the earliest ages. 

Lindley Murray for all others. 

Mrs. Markham’s History of England. 

History of France. 

School History of England. The best of the 
numerous class, especially written for instruction. 

Elements of Geography, by Mr. Croker. The 
best of elementary books on the subject. 

Stewart’s Geography. More simple, more cor- 
rect, and better arranged than any other we have 
seen. 

Arrowsmith’s Geography. 

Mangnall’s Historical and Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions. The most comprehensive book of instruc- 
tion existing, and to be preferred to all the others 
to which it has served as model. 

Hort’s Pantheon. Superior to all other juve- 
nile arate in form and tendency, and decid- 
edly in the pleasure it gives a child. 

Flowers of History, ancient and modern. We 
fear this work is now forgotten ; but we must say 
we think we learned more from it than from any 
one of its class that we ever read. The author 
was a Mr. Adams, a clergyman, schoolmaster at 
Putney. 

Goldsmith's History of Rome— 

- Greece. Goldsmith’s picturesque 
writing will always make him preferred by chil- 
dren, while the love of history, which his works 
induce, is a far greater benefit to them than the 
more correct facts they may imbibe from later 
writers, who have little other merit than that of 
rectifying his inaccuracies. 

Keaghtley’s History of Rome— 











Keightley’s History of Greece. Yor a more ad- 
vanced age. 

Rollin’s Ancient History. 

Mavor’s Classical English Poetry. 

Selections from Wordsworth—a small volume. 

Readings in English Prose, from Lord Bacon 
downwards. 

Dr. Arnott’s Physics. This answers the pur- 
pose of juvenile instruction far more than all the 
juvenile works of science. 

Dick’s Christian Philosopher. A work of a 
very delightful tendency, and eminently qualified 
to assist the teacher. 


In the list thus offered, it would be absurd to 
imagine that all have been mentioned that are 
worthy of attention. As we said before, we offer 
what has indirectly presented itself to us, more 
than what we have directly sought for. The aim, 
also, has been more to contract than to expand— 
to the exclusion of many works highly respectable 
in ability, but too similar and numerous to be dis- 
tinguished. Being also convinced by experience, 
that it is the out of school reading which equally 
leaves the deepest impression on the child, and 
gives the greatest license to the writer, it is this 
branch of juvenile books to which our chief atten- 
tion has been devoted. As to the works of an 
older kind, fitted for children’s reading, we need 
hardly remind those concerned in their welfare, 
that Homer, Shakspeare, Milton, and Addison, 
are enjoyable and appreciable from a very early 
age, and that the child’s store of such reading is 
one of the richest legacies the adult can inherit. 
And in an age wheua, by a strange perversity of 
reasoning, a twofold injury, both in what is requir- 
ed and what is withheld, is inflicted upon children, 
it behoves us the more to supply them with those 
authors who, like old plate, though their pattern 
may go out of fashion for a season, yet always 
retain the same intrinsic value. 

Upon the whole, we should be happy if, by 
calling attention to the real excellence and beauty 
of a genuine child’s book, we could assist in rais- 
ing the standard of the art itself—the only effect- 
ual way, it seems to us, of checking the torrent of 
dressed-up trumpery which is now poured upon 
the public. For on taking a retrospective view of 
the juvenile libraries of the day, it is very obvious 
that there are a set of individuals who have taken 
to writing children’s books, solely because they 
found themselves incapable of any other, and who 
have had no scruple in coming forward in a line of 
literature which, to their view, presupposed the 
lowest estimate of their own abilities. Nor has 
the result undeceived them—on the contrary, they 
write simple little books which any little simpleton 
can understand, and in the facility of the task be- 
come more and more convinced of its utter insig- 
nificance. The whole mistake hinges upon the 
slight but important distinction between childish 
books and children’s books. ‘The first are very 
easy—the second as much the reverse—the first 
require no mind at all—the second mind of no com- 
mon class. What indeed can be a closer test of 
natural ability and acquired skill than that species 
of composition which, above all others, demands 
clearness of head and soundness of heart, the 
closest study of nature, and the most complete 
command over your materials? A child’s book 


especially requires that which every possessor of 
talent knows to be its most difficult and most 
necessary adjunct, viz., the judgment evinced in 
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the selection of your ideas—the discretion exer- 
cised in the control of your powers. In short, the 
beau-ideal of this class of composition lies in the 
union of the highest art with the simplest form ; 
and if it be absurd to expect the realization of this 
more frequently in children’s books than in any 
other, it is quite as absurd to attempt to write 
them without keeping it in any way in view. 





PEEL AND GUIZOT. 


Wuo would ever have dreamed that the results 
of the Reform Bill in England, and of the July 
Revolution in France, would have been to place at 
the head of affairs in both countries ministers as 
powerful as those who reigned in ultra-monarchic 
times ; ministers hateful to the great liberal par- 
ties in both countries, yet equally odious to the 
great body of the conservativest That two men, 
like Peel and Guizot, without aristocratic followers, 
without that ascendancy over a large body of com- 
panions which genius gives, being, on the con- 
trary, lone, monkish, repagnant beings, without 
the prestige of high birth or courtly manners, 
without hospitality, popularity, without, in fact, 
one element of power or greatness—that two 
such men as these, by dint of cleverness, and ma- 
neuvring, and tergiversation, not gross enough 
to destroy character, tacking with every wind, but 
never running right before any—that these men 
should have borne away the prize of power, and 
kept it, is certainly one of the most unexpected 
results and inexplicable enigmas that history has 
yet been given to solve. 

Could ballots take place in the House of Com- 
mons and the Chamber of Deputies, each member 
to vote for the prime minister by his predilections, 
setting aside the necessity of voting for him who 
could best keep out their enemies, Peel and Guizot 
would not have twenty votes each. How is it, 
then, that these men have become indispensable 
even to those who hate them? Simply because 
both have altered the whole system of political 
conduct, and exchanged the character of the states- 
man representing a party for that of the factor 
who is prepared to act for all or for any in the 
proportion of their predominance. In the legis- 
lative assemblies of both countries, parties are 
closely balanced, so closely that the minority for 
the time in opposition can always render govern- 
ment impracticable to the majority in power. But 
liberal principles extend far in upon the conser- 
vative benches, and conservative scruples far on 
the liberal ones. On different questions, and in 
different moods, the majority changes, therefore, 
like scenes upon a stage ; and a first-rate political 
actor must have the faculty of chiming in with both 
these tones. This is the science of Sir Robert 
Peel and of M. Guizot. 

It is but fair, however, to M. Guizot to observe 
that in taking this double part under the agency of 
the times, he has broken no pledges and committed 


GUIZOT. 


landed interest that their monopolies should be 
sacrosanct, in order that, as public opinion sapped 
them, he might let these monopolies go down one 
byone. On the contrary, M. Guizot has kept more 
than his promise to the conservative monopolists 
of France. He came into power hoping to facili- 
tate commercial relations between England and 
France, but finding the dominant powers of the 
French Chamber, the owners of wood, of iron, and 
manufactures of all kinds, firmly opposed to such 
liberal concession, he abandoned them frankly, and 
has declared himself a prohibitionist. He might 
safely do so, for the opposition professes the same 
principles. M. Guizot has turned, and has taken 
for his commercial motto, Prohibeamus. 

The consumers in France are, however, a dull, 
ignorant, nose-led set, carried away by a stupid 
clamor for war, an idle jealousy of their neigh- 
bors. They care not so much for the luxuries of 
life, such as cheap sugar, cheap clothing, cheap 
iron. They can do without these, provided the 
passions of vanity and vengeance be gratified. The 
leading monopolists join their cry against England 
and other countries, knowing that while this lasts 
they will not clamor for free trade or cheap lux- 
uries or foreign imports. But whilst they join it, 
they allow it to be no more than a cry, taking care 
that it shall not grow into any result. M. Guizot, 
in this respect, is the very minister for the French 
monopolists. He keeps them safe from war, takes 
upon himself the popular odium of shrinking from 
it, and leaves the conservatives the pleasure of 
vaporing and swearing at England, as if they in- 
tended toeather. M. Guizot thus renders himself 
so valuable to the French monopolists, that he can 
thwart and bully them upon other points. 

Sir Robert Peel is supported by a precisely anal- 
ogous body of monopolists, but who have not the 
same facility for gulling Englishmen that French 
brawlers have for stultifying their public. The 
French consumer is not on the verge of indigence, 
and if any French manufacture lose its power of 
exporting, it is not ruin to populations of half or 
of quarter of a million. The English consumer 
wants necessaries ; the French one as yet wants 
but luxuries, and the lesson of his life has been to 
be frugal and to abstain. Sir Robert Peel, there- 
fore, must struggle with the monopolists where 
M. Guizot has comparatively little to do but to 
conciliate. The French ones grumble, indeed, but 
the English fellows rebel. ‘They are met by the 
English prime minister with the threat of ‘* Send 
me away, and see what will become of you.”’ And 
straight the creatures are cowed, cowed by their 
political factor, who tells them they shall have 
such price and no more, and that they should be 
glad to get it. 

If such be a true statement of the revolution in 
political science, it becomes a query, whether we 
are warranted.in demanding consistency of a great 
and successful statesman. Must not cleverness 
suffice ust And if we have a tory minister who 
can bully the monopolist and dominant party, and 
so keep their rapacity and arrogance within some 
limits, is it not as much as we can hope for the 





no gross deception. He has never promised the 





present '—Examiner. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


Travels through the Alps of rs and other parts 

of the Pennine Chain; with ervations on the 

henomena of Glaciers. By James D. Forses, 

F. R. S., &c. 1 vol. imperial 8vo.; with 
Plates and Map. Edinburgh, 1843. 


Tre object of Professor Forbes, in this elabo- 
rate and beautifully-illastrated work, is to give a 
detailed account of the great glacier districts of 
the Pennine Alps, from the western slopes of 
Mont Blanc on the one hand, to the eastern sides 
of Monte Rosa on the other, including the giant 
peak of the Mutterhorn, and innumerable other 
intermediate regions. His excursions had in view 
principally the accurate observance of glaciers, 
and the careful study of whatever might tend to 
the establishment of the true theory of these great 
natural phenomena; but the volume is as far as 
possible from being a frigid specimen of scientific 
writing. On the contrary its peculiar merit con- 
sists in the combination of minute and ever watch- 
ful attention to the details of technical observation 
and experiment, with an expansive, and indeed 
poetical perception and expression of those most 
wonderful aspects of nature by which the Alpine 
traveller is surrounded. 

Switzerland is without doubt the most finely- 
featured and strikingly diversified country in the 
world for the admirer of natural scenery. We do 
not believe that even the loftier heights of the 
Himalaya or the Andes afford effects more mag- 
nificent, if indeed they equal the grandeur of the 
great central groups of Europe. The latter, if 
less vast, are for that very reason more varied ; 
and the traveller thus never feels the tedium of 
monotony which is doubtless produced by a long 
continuance of the same kind of grandeur, however 
superlative. 


‘* Add to this,’’ says Professor Forbes, ‘ that 
the actual height of the zone of perpetual snow is 
as great as that of any mountains in the world, 
with one or two exceptions ; for the highest land 
on the surface of the globe is near the equator, 
where the corresponding high temperature raises 
the limit at which perpetual snow commences to 
nearly the extreme height of European mountains. 
The eye, which must always have some actual or 
conventional standard of reference, if it cannot 
judge by the level of the sea, takes the level of 
the plain as a starting point; or, if there be no 
plain, the level of perpetual snow is a natural 


index of elevation, which, connected as it is with 
pr ie solitude, and vastness, impresses the mind 

the highest sense of grandeur in natural 
It has often been observed that Chim- 
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scenery. 
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kind which, pervading the present work, bestow 

upon it a substantiality so seldom found in our 

ordinary journals and ‘‘ Tours de force,’’ so many 

of which illustrate rather activity of body than 

accuracy of mind. We may add that, in addition 

to Mr. Forbes’ natural and acquired qualifications 

for the fulfilment of his task, his opportunities 

have been ample. He had the advantage, he 

informs us, of receiving his first impressions of 

Switzerland in early youth; and these he has 

carefully refreshed and strengthened by successive 

visits to almost every district of the Alps between 

Provence and Austria. He has crossed the prin- 

cipal chain twenty-seven times, generally on foot, 

by twenty-three different passes, and has inter- 

sected the lateral ranges in various directions. 

His accomplishments as a natural philosopher are 
widely known. Had he been an angler and an 

entomologist, the circle of his capacities would 
have been complete. 

That portion of the Alps of Switzerland and 
Savoy called the Pennine chain is strongly char- 
acterized by the great number and large extent of 

its glaciers. From the increasing coldness of the 
atmosphere as we ascend, the upper portions of all 
extremely lofty mountains must be covered with 
snow. ‘* Whilst the plains are covered with the 
verdure of summer, eternal winter reigns upon the 
summits ; and thus the stupendous ranges of the 
Himalaya or the Andes present, in one condensed 
picture, all the climates of the earth, from the 
tropics to the poles.”** A snow-covered moun- 
tain, however, is not itself, neither does it neces- 
sarily produce, a glacier ; and why these icy ranges 
are found in certain countries and not in others, of 
which the natural climate and prevailing attributes 
seem quite the same, is a point which we shall not 
attempt to solve ; but let Professor Forbes now 
inform us of what is meant by a glacier, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term :— 


‘“‘The common form of a glacier is a river of 
ice filling a valley, and pouring down its mass into 
other valleys yet lower. It is not a frozen ocean, 
but a frozen torrent. Its origin or fountain is in 
the ramifications of the higher valleys and gorges 
which descend amongst the mountains perpetually 
snow-clad ; but what gives to a glacier its most 
peculiar and characteristic feature is, that it does 
not belong exclusively or necessarily to the snowy 
regions already mentionec. The snow disappears 
from its surface in summer as regularly as from 
that of the rocks which sustain its mass. It is the 


* Mr. Moore sings of Eastern Alps,— 


“ Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 


borazo is less elevated above the table-land from 
which it rises than Mont Blanc is above the valley 
of Chamouni ; and taking the level of perpetual | 
snow in the Alps at 8500 feet, Mont Blanc is 
snow-clad throughout its higher 7000 feet. Now, 
a peak in the Himalaya range, in order to show as 
much, would need to rise to above 22,000 feet—a 
height which few of them exceed.’’—p. 12. 


And whitens with eternal sleet, 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at their feet.” 


2 Se 


There 1s, however, no sleet upon the extremest heights 
of any Alpine mountains, where the snow, from never- 
absent frost, falls dry and powdery. There is a great 
difference between perpetual snow and perpetual conge- 
lation. The latter condition is inconsistent with sleet, 
which results from a reduction of temperature ; but it 
would be scarcely fair to expect always both rhyme and 
reason. 





It is these and other notices of a corresponding 
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tially convey the immeasurable reservoirs of Al- 
pine snow into the lower regions, it naturally 
became a question of deep interest to ascertain the 
cause of such majestic movement. 

The theory of glacier motion suggested by Gru- 
ner, and adopted by Saussure, was this—that the 
valleys in which glaciers lie being always more or 
less inclined, their own weight was sufficient to 
urge them downwards, pressed on moreover by 
the accumulation of the winter snows of the higher 
regions—this sliding process being facilitated by 
the fusion of the bottom of the glacier, where it 
comes in contact with the natural heat of the earth 
on which it rests. But this theory of gravitation, 
like the “‘ sliding-scale”’ of our corn-law politicians, 
has been contravened, and another, named the 
‘* dilatation theory,’’ substituted in its place. This 
latter, if not originally proposed, has at least been 
recently brought forward in renewed strength and 
systematic form by M. de Charpentier. His no- 
tion is, that the snow being penetrated by water 
becomes gradually consolidated ; that even in the 
state of ice it continues permeable to water by 
means of innumerable fissures which traverse its 
mass ; that these are filled with fluid water during 
the heat of the day, which water is frozen in the 
fissures by the nocturnal cold—thus producing by 
expansion a force of tremendous power, by means 
of which the glacier tends to move itself in the di- 
rection of least resistanee, that is, down the valley. 

In regard to the first of these theories, Mr. 
Forbes very naturally inquires how it is, that a 
vast and irregular mass like a glacier, with a mean 
slope of only 8°, and often of less than 5°, can 
slide according to the common laws of gravity and 
friction, over a bed of uneven, and consequently 
resisting, rocky ground, and through a channel so 
sinuous and irregular, that its icy stream is often 
embayed in a valley, whence it can only escape by 
an aperture of half its actual width? On merely 
mechanical principles, motion under such cireum- 
stances seems impossible ; for it is well known 
that even hewn stones, finely dressed with plane 
surfaces, will not slide over one another until the 
slope exceeds 30°. And if the great glacier mass 
is actually sliding down its bed, what prevents the 
acceleration of its movement,—in other words, why 
does it not result in an avalanche of the most ap- 
palling and disastrous kind? 

The theory of dilatation, on the other hand, is 
shown to be founded on a mistake as to a physical 
fact. According to M. de Charpentier, the maxi- 
mum temperature of a glacier is 32° Fahr., and 
the water in its fissures is kept liquid only by the 
‘small quantity of heat’’ which reaches it by 
means of surface water and surrounding air. 
“Take away this sole cause of heat, +. e. let the 
surface be frozen, and the water in the ice must 
congeal.”” Mr. Forbes maintains that this is a 
pure fallacy,—the Jatent heat of water being en- 
tirely overlooked. This latent heat expresses the 
fact, that where water is reduced to 32°, it does 
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not immediately solidify,—the abstraction not of a 
**small quantity,’ but of a very large quantity 
indeed, being necessary to change water at 32° 
into ice at 32° :— 

‘** Admitting all the premises, the ice at 32° (it 
is allowed that in summer, during the period of 
infiltration, it cannot be lower) is traversed by fis- 
sures extending to a great depth (for otherwise 
the dilatation would be only superficial) filled with 
water at 32°. Night approaches, and the surface 
freezes, and water ceases to be conveyed to the 
interior. Then, says the theorist, the water al- 
ready in the crevices and fissures of the ice, and in 
contact with ice, instantly freezes. Not at all; 
for where is it to deposit the heat of fluidity, with- 
out which it cannot, under any circumstances, as- 
sume the solid form? The ice surrounding it can- 
not take it; for, being already at 32°, it would 
melt it. It can only, therefore, be slowly con- 
veyed away through the ice to the surface, on the 
supposition that the cold is sufficiently intense and 
prolonged to reduce the upper part of the ice con- 
siderably below 32°. ‘The progress of cold and 
congelation in a glacier will therefore be, in gen- 
eral, similar to that in earth, which, it is well 
known, can be frozen to the depth of but a few 
inches in one night, however intense the cold. 
Such a degree and quantity of freezing as can be 
attributed to the cold of a summer’s night, must 
therefore be absolutely inefficient on the mass of 
the glacier.’’—p. 37. 

Moreover, were this theory of motion by conge- 
lation and expansion true, how does it happen that 
during summer, when the diurnal variations of 
temperature within the glacier are inappreciable, 
and we have positive evidence that no internal 
congelation is taking place, the motion should be 
more rapid than at any other time? And why is 
the motion least in cold weather, when the increase 
of the glacier is the greatest? Were this dilatation 
theory the true one, a sudden frost following wet 
weather would give the very conditions of greatest 
expansion and most rapid motion; but it will be 
seen from Professor Forbes’ tables of glacier mo- 
tion, (pp. 139-144,) and from his account of an 
examination of the Mer de Glace, (p. 359,) after a 
week of premature winter weather in September, 
prior to which the ice had been completely satu- 
rated by wet weather, that the progress was re- 
tarded by cold, and immediately advanced on the 
return of thaw. So also, a rapid movement, per- 
ceptible about the end of June, took place in con- 
nexion with the very hot weather which then oc- 
curred, just as a marked retardation at the end of 
July accompanied a week of cold. We quite agree, 
then, with the professor in thinking it established, 
in reference to the motion of glaciers,— 

‘“* That thawing weather, and a wet state of the 
ice, conduces to its advancement, and that cold, 
whether sudden or prolonged, checks its progress.”’ 
—p. 148. 

If, therefore, the state of imbibition, or wetness 
of the glacier be the main cause of its increased 
velocity, it is easy to understand how ‘‘ mild rain, 
or thawing snow, produces the same effect as in- 
tense sunshine.”? (p. 150.) But while it may be 
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regarded as certain that the motion of the ice is 

t in warm and least in cold weather, it by 
no means follows (though this has been assumed) 
that in winter a glacier is completely stationary. 
The dilatationists, of course, say in reference to 
this alleged hybernal immobility, that a glacier 
being completely frozen in winter, cannot expand 
on account of there being no alternation of frost 
and thaw—thus 


‘* Le mouvement des glaciers suppose des alter- 
nances fréquentes de chaud et de froid. * * * * 
Il en résulte que l’hiver est pour les glaciers 
Vépoque de repos.’’—Agassiz. 

**C’est un fait reconnu et attesté par tous ceux 
qui demeurent dans leur voisinage, que les glaciers 
restent parfaitement stationnaires dans cette saison 
(l’hiver) .’’— Charpentier. 


But Lord Byron tells quite another story :— 


“The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day ;” 


and it is evident that the poet is right 365 times in 
the year, while the philosophers are wrong, in their 
facts, from the end of autumn till the beginning of 
spring, and in their theory, all the seasons round. 
For it has been recently and accurately ascertained 
that the motion of the Mer de Glace in winter, 
that is, from 20th of October to 4th of April, was 
212 feet. Even during the very depth of the sea- 
son—from the 12th of December to the 17th of 
February—the motion measured 76 feet—above 
13¢ inches daily. ‘The entire annual movement of 
the lateral parts of the Mer de Glace is estimated 
at 483 feet, that of the central portion being proba- 
bly two fifths greater. 

This last allusion conducts us to another point 
of great importance. The generality of authors 
had asserted that the sides of these great icy 
streams move faster than their centre. But our 
author fixing his telescope on one side of the Mer 
de Glace, and having previously painted a tall red 
cross on the face of a rock upon the other, by 
pointing his instrument upon the cross, and caus- 
ing it to deseribe a vertical circle, the velocity of 
the intermediate ice, also marked in line at side 
and centre, could be accurately determined as it 
glided downwards. In this way he immediately 
ascertained that a glacier stream, like that of a 
river, flows fastest in the centre. He has also 
pointed out another conformable law, that the parts 
at and near the surface move more rapidly than 
those which lie closer to the bottom, where the 
friction is greater. These two tendencies in com- 
bination produce the peculiar elongated loops or 
parabolic curves which distinguish the structure of 
the glacier, as well as the inward dip, or over- 
lying position, and eventual horizontality of the 
lamine of which it is composed. They also ex- 
plain the occurrence, or rather the form and direc- 
tion of the ‘dirt bands’’ upon the surface, and 
other allied phenomena, all of them inconsistent 
with either the sliding theory or that of dilatation. 
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It was the observance of these curvilinear forms 
upon the surface of the ice which first directed 
Professor Forbes’ attention to the true principles 
of glacier motion. They recalled involuntarily the 
idea of fluid motion, so perfectly did they resem- 
ble the lines formed by scum upon any viscous 
liquid when propelled along an inclined trough, or 
those upon the soiled or foamy surface of sluggish 
water—the cause of both of which is well known 
to be the difference of rapidity between the sides 
and centre. <A pailful of thickish mortar, a barrel 
of tar, a pot of honey, or of any other fluid or 
semi-fluid matter poured down an inclined plane 
furnished with sides and bottom, will obey and 
exemplify the same law. Now a glacier, though 
on the whole rather hard as well as very cold, is 
composed not only in some measure of nearly solid 
ice, but also in a still greater measure of moist ice, 
snow, slush, and water ; and possesses, under cer- 
tain cireumstances, especially when much satur- 
ated with moisture, ‘‘a rude flexibility,’’ sensible 
even to the hand. The reflection, therefore, nat- 
urally occurred: it is not only probable that such 
would be the motion of any semi-fluid or pasty 
mass placed in the conditions of the glacier, but it 
is certain, from 


‘*my own experiments already detailed, that the 
actual motion is such as we have supposed it to 
be ; it does move faster at the centre than at the 
sides ; it is no hypothesis to say that the glacier 
moves as a viscous or pasty mass would move— 
for we know that opposite the Montaavert the mo- 
tion of the ice at the centre of the glacier is two 
fifths greater than at even a very sensible distance 
from the bank.’’—p. 176. 


Professor Forbes’ own theory of glacier motion 
is therefore this:—a glacier is an imperfect fluid 
or viscous body, which is urged down slopes of a cer- 
tain inclination by the natural pressure of its parts : 
—and he illustrates and explains this view by such 
a variety of practical proofs and observations as to 
set the matter, though a moving one, at rest for- 
ever. 

The ice of glaciers, as we have already men- 
tioned, is not uniformly transparent. But although 
in many places porous and full of air bubbles, and 
these may result from the freezing of snow im- 
bibed with water, it is not granular. Thin plates 
of compact ice, blue and transparent, alternate 
with other lamine, also firm and perfect, but per- 
vaded by multitudinous air-globules, which be- 
stow upon it a semi-opaque aspect. It is the alter- 
nation of these bands or veins of different texture 
that is the proximate cause of what is called the 
ribboned structure of the glacier. If we take up a 
piece of this veined or chaleedony kind of ice, and 
look through it across the direction of the struec- 
ture, it seems opaque or dim; but if we hold it in 
another direction, and look parallel to the plates, . 
we shall then perceive that the obseure portions 
alternate with others of glassy clearness. This 
peculiar structure has all the appearance of being 
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due to the formation of fissures in the aérated ice 
or consolidated snow of the glacier, afterwards 
filled by water frozen during winter into clear or 
compact ice. As the general mass does not move 
with uniform velocity in its transverse section, 
where every line of particles has a velocity proper 
to its own position in the icy stream, innumerable 
rents or fissures must take place, with a direction 
parallel to that of its motion, and these fissures, 


‘* becoming filled with water, and ultimately frozen 
during winter, will produce the appearance of 
bands traversing the general mass of the ice, hav- 
ing a different texture.”’ 


Although this structure seems to have been noted 
in an unpublished memoir by M. Guyot, of Neuf- 
chiatel, some years ago, as an insulated fact in the 
history of the glacier of the Gries, and had been 
privately recorded by Sir David Brewster so far 
back as 1814, Professor Forbes was the first to 
draw public attention to its importance and gene- 
rality. 

These veins appear, in a general way, to be 
parallel to the sides of the glacier, but this is only 
because the branches of the curves which repre- 
sent their real forms merge into parallelism along 
shore, as they actually converge from either side 
to a point in the centre, the direction of structure 
there fcr a short space being across the strata, 
and at the same time dipping inwards at a consid- 
erable angle. 

The phenomena called “ dirt bands’’ seem also to 
result from a corresponding structure upon a 
larger scale, and as their form and character illus- 
trate both the structure and movement of glaciers, 
we shall quote the professor’s account of the way 
in which they first attracted his attention :— 


‘*On the evening of the 24th of July, I walked 
up the hill of Charmoz to a height of 600 or 700 
feet above the Montanvert, or about 1000 feet 
above the level of the glacier. The tints of sun- 
set were cast in a glorious manner over the distant 
mountains, whilst the glacier was thrown into 
comparative shadow. ‘This condition of half illu- 
mination is far more proper for distinguishing fee- 
ble shades of color on a very white surface like 
that of a glacier than the broad day. Accordingly, 
whilst revolving in my mind, during this evening’s 
stroll, the singular problems of the ice-world, my 
eye was caught by a very peculiar appearance of 
the ice, which I was certain that 1 now saw for 
the first time. It consisted of a series of nearly 
hyperbolic brownish bands in the glacier, the 
curves pointing downwards, and the two branches 
mingling indiscriminately with the moraines, pre- 
senting an appearance of a succession of waves 
some hundred feet apart. They were evidently 
distinguished from the general mass of the gla- 
cier by discoloration of some kind, and indeed they 
had the appearance of being supernumerary mo- 
raines of a curvilinear form, detached from the 
principal moraines, and uniting in the centre of 
the glacier. Although this was my first idea, 
| was satisfied, from the general knowledge which 
I then had of the direction of the ‘ veined struc- 
ture’ of the ice, these discolored bands probably 
followed that direction: and, accordingly, next 
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day I carefully examined the surface of the ice, 
with the view of determining, if possible, their 
connexion and course, being well satisfied that 
this new appearance was one of great importance, 
although, from the two circumstances of bein 

best seen at a distance or considerable height, ar 
in a feeble or slanting light, it had ver naturally 
been overlooked, both by myself a others.”’ 
—p. 162. 

Our author had often observed that certain 
parts of the ice were dirty and others clean ; but 
it was not till he had examined its surface mi- 
nutely on the 25th of July, that he discovered that 
the ‘‘ dirt bands,”’ as he calls them, (we wish they 
had an equally aceurate yet more euphonious 
name,) had a definite position upon the glacier, 
and a regular recurrence. He had now no diffi- 
culty, whilst examining the ice when on its sur- 
face, in ascertaining whether he was standing 
upon one of the said ‘‘ dirt bands’ or on clean ice, 
although, from the inequalities of the surface and 
the local effects of light, it would have been im- 
possible to have traced out step by step the forms 
of the discolorations. They resemble the ‘blind 
paths ’’ on moors—very apparent from a distance, 
but lost when we stand upon them :— 


**The cause of the discoloration was the next 
point ; and my examination satisfied me that it was 
not, properly speaking, a diversion of the moraine, 
but that the particles of earth and sand, or disin- 
tegrated rock, which the winds and avalanches 
and water-runs spread over the entire breadth of 
the ice, found a lodgment in those portions of the 
glacier where the ice was most porous, and that 
consequently the dirt-bands were merely indices of 
a peculiarly porous veined structure traversing the 
mass of the glacier in these directions. A most 
patient examination of the structure of the ice op- 
posite the Montanvert satisfied me completely of 
the parallelism of the ‘ veined structure’ to the 
‘dirt bands ;’ the former was the cause of the lat- 
ter; and some more general cause, yet to be ex- 
plained, occasioned the alternation of the porous 
veins at certain intervals along the glacier.’’—p. 
163. 


The professor deems it not improbable that the 
recurrence of these beds of more or less porous 
structure to which the dirt bands are due, mav 
depend in some way upon the season of their first 
consolidation in the higher glacier, and that this 
character being, though modified, preserved 
throughout their future course, may cause the 
recurrence of the porous bands at annual intervals, 
so that they may actually represent the ‘annual 
rings’’ of growth, and the intervals between them 
the yearly progress of the glacier at any point. 
But many circumstances tend to show that at 
least the ordinary veined structure is developed 
during the downward progress of the ice, that it is 
subject to variations according to the conditions of 
its course, and that it cannot be referred in any 
way to the snow-beds of the névé, or head of the 
glacier, or to any primitive conformation whatever. 

It seems certain that the surface of a glacier 
becomes depressed or lowered in summer, and that 
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there is during that season a great waste of its 
general substance, without any increase either 
from congelation or any other cause. The sun 
melts, and the rain washes away its superficies ; a 
thousand tiny rills erode its chilly walls, and hide 
their glittering radiance amid the dim seclusion of 
its icy chambers ; sub-glacial streams flow unseen 
and silently beneath its ponderous mass ; while the 
genial bosom of mother earth herself assists the 
fusion even of the deepest portions. All these 
causes combined produce a kind of collapse in 
the summer season amounting to a depression of 
several inches in a day. Now, it has been in- 
ferred, in accordance with the dilatation theory, 
that while the surface of a glacier continually 
wastes, it is at the same time heaved bodily 
upwards, so that its absolute level remains un- 
changed. But Professor Forbes has proved by 
experimental observation, that the surface of the 
ice near the side of the Mer de Glace was lowered 
upwards of twenty-five feet between the 26th June 
and the 16th September, and to a still greater 
depth towards the centre. It is the annual con- 
gelation, that is, the continuous and prolonged cold 
of winter, which freezing the water of glaciers, 
increases their dimensions; but the effect of this 
admitted dilatation is not to shift the mass of ice 
onwards by causing it to slide upon its bed, but to 
enlarge it in the direction of least resistance, that 
is, vertically, and so increase its thickness. 

Although the ice of every portion of a glacier is 
changing from year to year, each successive sea- 
son presents in the same place a surface so similar 
to its former state, that 


‘an experienced guide will make his way over 
the ice in the same direction, and seem to avoid 
the same crevices, whilst he is, in fact, walking 
upon ice wholly changed; that is, which has 
replaced in position the ice of the previous year, 
which has been pushed onwards by the progressive 
movement of the glacier. This is a fact which, 
though generally enough admitted, has not yet 
excited sufficient attention.’’—p. 78. 

‘* Every year, and year after year, the water- 
courses follow the same lines of direction; their 
streams are precipitated into the heart of the gla- 
cier by vertical funnels called ‘ moulins,’ at the 
very same points; the fissures, though forming 
very different angles with the axis or sides of the 
glacier at different points of its length, opposite 
the same point, are always similarly disposed ; the 
same parts of the glacier, relatively to fixed 
rocks, are every year passable, and the same parts 
are traversed by innumerable fissures. Yet the 
solid ice of one year is the fissured ice of the next, 
and the very ice which this year forms the walls 
of a ‘moulin’ will next year be some hundred 
feet farther forward, and without perforation, 
whilst the cascade remains immovable, or sensibly 
So, with reference to fixed objects around. All 
these facts, attested by long and invariable expe- 
rience, prove that the ice of the glaciers is insen- 
sibly and continually moulding itself under the 
influence of external circumstances, of which the 
principal, be it remarked, is its own weight affect- 
ing its figure in connexion with the surfaces over 
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which it passes, and between which it struggles 
onwards. It is, in this respect, absolutely com- 
parable to the water of a river, which has here its 
deep pools, here its constant eddy, continually 
changing in substance, yet ever the same in 
form.’’—p. 411. 


These facts, and many others, are adverse, both 
to the modern theory of downward motion by dila- 
tation, and to the older one of the gravitation of a 
rigid sliding mass ; but they are all harmoniously 
conformable to Professor Forbes’ plastic or viscous 
views of a glacier, which he regards not as a mass 
of solid ice, but as a compound of ice and water, 
more or less yielding, according to its state of wet- 
ness or infiltration. He has shown that its motions 
are regulated exactly by the same laws which 
regulate the motion of fluids, that is, that its 
movement is less rapid at the sides than centre, in 
consequence of being retarded by friction; that 
when embayed by rocks it accumulates like the 
waterpools of a river, while its declivity and 
velocity diminish together, the latter increasing 
when it passes down a steep, or issues from a 
broad expanse by a narrow outlet ; that when ren- 
dered more fluid by heat, its motion is increased— 
when made more solid by cold, retarded ; that its 
pace is more rapid in summer, because that is the 
season of greatest fluidity; but that it is not sta- 
tionary in winter, because the frost of that season 
does not penetrate the ice, any more than it does 
the ground, except to a limited extent, and that, 
although it moves fastest in warm weather in con- 
sequence of the sun’s heat filling the cracks and 
crevices with water, the proportion of velocity 
does not necessarily follow or aceord with the pro- 
portion of heat, because a sudden thaw after a fall 
of surface snow in September would produce the 
same effect as a greater increase of warmth with- 
out the previous fall, and so a cloudy summer day 
with heavy rain will accelerate the movement as 
much, or it may be more, than a sunny dry one. 
He has pointed out the peculiar and pervading 
veined or ribboned structure of the ice, and ex- 
plained how that structure is chiefly developed 
in the middle and lower portions of the glacier, 
independent of any character traceable to the 
original mode of deposition of either ice or snow in 
its higher sources, but that on the contrary it may 
be locally destroyed, and renewed again in its 
downward course ; and that its formation is conse- 
quently connected with the different rates of mo- 
tion of the different parts, these rates being 
demonstrated by the parabolie or curvilinear forms 
which indicate the alternations of opacity and 
translucence, and which themselves result from 
crevices formed by the forced separation of a half 
rigid mass, whose parts are compelled to move with 
different velocities, becoming infiltrated with water, 
and frozen during winter’s cold, The important 
observation of the rapid declension of the summer 
surface of the glacier has been already noticed, 
and we shall here close our account of this branch 
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of the more strictly scientific portion of the vol- 
ume, 

The extraordinary geological agency and influ- 
ence of existing glaciers in conveying away de- 
tached masses of rock, and grooving and grinding 
the surface of those in situ—and the theory de- 
duced from the observation of these acting causes, 
of the prodigious power of ancient and now extinct 
glaciers of gigantic size, as the means by which | 
enormous insulated blocks have been at some 
former, though by no means excessively remote 
period, transported on an icy cradle from their 
original granitic bed, and deposited after a journey 
of sixty or eighty miles upon mountain slopes of 
secondary limestone—these and other kindred sub- 
jects, so ably discussed and illustrated by Professor 
Forbes, we must also leave, for the present, in his 
own pages. 

We shall now present a few notices regarding 
the general features of the neighboring Alpine dis- 
tricts, as the valley of Chamouni, although the 
most famous and best-frequented highway to Mont 
Blane, is, of course, only one out of many won- 
ders. The tour or circuit of that mighty moun- 
tain, beginning and ending with the village of 
Chamouni, exhibits scenery of the most admirable 
and varied character. Descending by the banks 
of the Arve, and passing the fine glacier des Bos- 
sons, the lower extremity of which is probably 
now not less than 5000 feet below the level of 
perpetual snow, the traveller turns leftwards by 
the Vallée de Montjoie, and crosses the south- 
western shoulder of Mont Blanc by the Col du 
Bonhomme, one of the most dreary passes in the 
Alps. With a strong west wind the snow is here 
raised into frightful eddies called tourmentes by 
the French, and guren in theGerman Alps. The 
passage is, therefore, greatly dreaded by the guides 
in bad weather. ‘Two English travellers lost their 
lives while attempting it some seasons back. The 
summit presents a wide view of the valleys of the 
Tarentaise. ‘The mountains of the Upper Isére are 
in full view, and ‘‘in shape and gesture proudly 
eminent,”’ rises the Aiguille de la Vanoire, a snow- 
clad pyramidal summit of a most striking aspect. 
In front is the wild deep valley of Bonneval, an 
uninhabited gorge which extends to Bourge St. 
Maurice, and by that route may be reached the pass 
of the Little St. Bernard. But the traveller to the 
Allée Blanche will proceed by the Chalets of Mo- 
tet, and cross the Col de la Seigne, of which the 
ascent is easy though tedious. Its elevation is 
something more than 8400 feet above the sea, and 
the vast western steeps of Mont Blane are seen 
descending to the leftwards. The bottom of the 
valley is not more than 4000 feet above the sea, 
and close upon it rises the great mountain, com- 
posed not certainly of a single and unbroken pre- 
cipice, but yet of a steep and savage mass of rock, 
of 11,700 feet of vertical height, on which even 
the snow cannot lie except in patches. The aspect 





of Mont Blane is, therefore, far more grand and 
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imposing from this side than from Chamouni,where 
the eye, in ignorance of the actual distance, mis- 
conceives the height. But besides these Alpine 
views, the Allée Blanche is glorious for its glaciers. 
Its entire extent is traversed in the way to Cour- 
mayeur, which is not more than five hours’ walk 
from the summit of the Col, and affords a good 
head-quarter for those who desire to explore the 
wonders of the ice world on the south-eastern sides 
of Mont Blanc. ‘*I am acquainted,’’ says Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, “‘ with only one scene in the world 
which can pretend to rival, in natural magnificence, 
the Glacier de Miage; I mean the Falls of Nia- 
gara.’’ Professor Forbes, who traversed that gla- 
cier in several directions, says :— 


‘Its immense extent deceives the eye as to its 
inequalities ; and I scarcely ever remember to have 
had a more laborious or rougher walk than the 
traverse of the lower part of the Glacier de Miage, 
which I followed down its centre to the spot 
where, as will be seen by the eye-sketch, it divides 
into two branches. This icy torrent, as spread 
out into the Allée Blanche, appeared to me to be 
three and a half miles long, and one and a half 
wide ; but I am aware of the uncertainty of these 
measures. After struggling for a long time 
among fissures and moraines, I at length mounted 
a heap of blocks higher than the rest, and survey- 
ed at leisure the wonderful scene of desolation, 
which might compare to that of chaos, around me. 
The fissures were numerous and large, not regular, 
like those of the Mer de Glace, traversing the ice 
laterally, but so uneven, and at such angles, as 
often to leave nothing like a plain surface to the 
ice, but a series of unformed ridges, like the heav- 
ing of a sluggish mass struggling with intestine 
commotion, and tossing about over its surface, as 
if in sport, the stupendous blocks of granite which 
half choke its crevasses, and to which the travel- 
ler is often glad to cling when the glacier itself 
yields him no further passage. It is then that he 
surveys with astonishment the strange law of the 
ice world, that stones always falling seem never to 
be absorbed—that, like the fable of Sisyphus 
reversed, the lumbering mass, ever falling, never 
arrives at the bottom, but seems urged by an 
unseen force to ride on the highest pinnacles of the 
rugged surface; but let the pedestrian beware 
how he trusts to these huge masses, or considers 
them as stable. Yonder huge rock, which seems 
‘ fixed as Snowdon,’ and which interrupts his path 
along a narrow ridge of ice, having a gulf on 
either hand, is so nicely poised, ‘ obsequious to 
the gentlest touch,’ that the fall ofa pebble, or the 
pressure of a passing foot, will shove it into one 
or other abyss, and the chances are, may carry 
him along with it. Let him beware, too, how he 
treads on that gravelly bank, which seems to offer 
a rough and sure footing, for underneath there is 
certain to be the most pellucid ice; and a light 
footstep there, which might not disturb a rocking- 
stone, is pregnant with danger. All is on the eve 
of motion. t him sit a while, as I did, on the 
moraine of Miage, and watch the silent energy of 
the ice and sun. No animal ever passes, but yet 
the stillness of death is not there : the ice is crack- 
ing and straining onwards—the gravel slides over 
the bed to which it was frozen during the night, 
but now lubricated by the effect of sunshine. The 
fine sand, detached, loosens the gravel which it 
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supported, the gravel the little fragments, and the 
little fragments the great, till, after some prelimi- 
nary noise, the thunder of clashing rocks is heard, 
which settle in the bottom of some crevasse, and 
all again is still.’’—p. 199. 


At some distance down the valley trees appear 
on both sides, and especially on the nothern slopes 
of Mont Chetif, called the Pain de Sucre. There 
the wooded pathway leading to Courmayeur 
shows, even before emerging from the pines, 
through perpendicular stems, and here and there be- 
tween masses of sombre foliage, the dazzling gleam 
of the great glacier of La Brenva, one of the most 
magnificent among the Alps. It is also very acces- 
sible, descending far into the valley, and may be 
finely seen from the mule road which traverses 
the Allée Blanche. It exhibits the veined struc- 
ture in the highest perfection, and the alternate 
bands of bluish green and greenish white bestow 
upon it a most beautiful aspect. It is known to 
have increased enormously since the days of De 
Saussure. About twenty-four years ago it attain- 
ed so great a height as partially to dislocate a 
rocky promontory, and destroy a chapel—the 
latter, from the dangerous state to which it was 
reduced, requiring to be taken down, and recon- 
structed in another place. The seasons had been 
comparatively rather cold for several years, and 
there had no doubt been also a greater fall of snow 
than usual in the higher regions. The tradition 
of the country is, indeed, that at a more remote 
period this glacier did not at all occupy even the 
bottom of the valley ; but on a certain 15th of July, 
(St. Margaret’s day,) the natives of St. Jean de 
Pertus, a village which was then overhung by this 
glacier of La Brenva, instead of keeping the féte, 
thought proper to make their hay while the sun 
shone—a _ sacrilegious occupation, which was 
speedily punished—for next day the glacier de- 
scended in the twinkling of an eye, and swallowed 
them up, with all their goods and chattels. The 
guides declare that an individual still living at Cour- 
mayeur went, when a child, with other children, 
for devotional purposes to the chapel of Berrier, 
which overlooks the glacier, and there he heard 
the low sweet chanting of vespers from beneath the 
ice, and saw a radiant procession issue from and 
return within its crystal archways. But such 
sights are seldom vouchsafed to natural philoso- 
phers. 

Courmayeur is the highest considerable village 
in the great valley of Aosta. It is distinguished 
by the exquisite freshness and purity of its atmos- 
phere ; and as it also possesses mineral springs, it 
is much frequented by the Piedmontese in summer. 
It forms an excellent station for a glacier-exploring 
pedestrian, being so near the opening to the Allée 
Blanche, and its great prolongation, Val Ferret. 
One of the most noted excursions from this quarter 
is the ascent of the Cramont, a mountain which com- 
mands a complete view of all the southern preci- 
pices of Mont Blanc and the adjoining chain ; and 





m the road towards it, on descending from La 
Thuille, there is a magnificent burst of Alpine 
scenery, just where the Aiguille du Géant, the 
Grande Jorasse, (a peak of 13,496 feet in height,) 
and the entire eastern chain of Mont Blanc, come 
first in view. 

But a more remarkable and much more arduous 
undertaking may be accomplished from Courma- 
yeur, by those who wish to try a near cut to Cha- 
mouni—that is, by crossing the shoulder of Mont 
Blanc, and descending to the Mer de Glace by 
the passage of the Col duGéant. The great moun- 
tain mass of which Mont Blanc and its tributary 
heights are composed may be said to form an oval 
group, extending from the Col du Bonhomme on 
the south-west, to the Mount Catogne, above Mar- 
tigny, on the north-east, a distance of about thirty 
English miles ; while the transverse distance from 
Courmayeur to Chamouni is not more than thirteen 
miles. ‘The most direct passage is by the Col du 
Géant, which forms the crest of the chain; and 
notwithstanding its enormous elevation, it would 
in all probability be more frequented but for the 
dangerous character of the Glacier du Tacul (an 
upper arm of the Mer de Grace) upon its northern 
side. Although there isa tradition of its having 
been more open in ancient times, it had certainly 
been deemed impracticable for centuries ; and so 
late as 1781, M. Bourrit, referring to its crevasses, 
has observed, ‘‘ Elles sont si effroyables qu’elles 
font désespérer de retrouver jamais la route qui 
conduisait & la Val d’Aoste.’’ Indeed, it was only 
in the fourth volume of De Saussure’s ‘‘ Voy- 
ages,’ (1788,) that that author talks of ‘la 
route nouvellement découverte ’’ from Chamouni 
to Courmayeur. It may give some idea of the 
difficulty, if not the danger, of this pass, when we 
mention that these thirteen miles usually occupy 
the traveller for a couple of days, one entire night 
being spent without protection on the snow ; but 
Professor Forbes took the plan of starting, after a 
few hours previous repose, during the night, so as 
to reach the Col soon after sunrise. 


‘* Being fairly on foot at thirty minutes past one, 
A. M., of the 23d July, my ill humor ’”’ [he had 
been previously a little ruffled by the presentation 
of a supplementary bill, when he believed himself 
to have settled all just claims the evening before] 
**was soon dissipated by the exquisite beauty of 
the scene which the valley of Courmayeur pre- 
sented. The full moon was riding at its highest 
in a cloudless sky, the air calm and slightly fresh, 
blowing very gently down the valley. The vil- 
Jage aad neighborhood lay, of course, in all the 
stillness of the dead of night ; and as I headed our 
little caravan, and walked musingly up the familiar 
road which led to the Allée Blanche and the foot 
of Mont Blane—that vast wall of mountain, crowned 
with its eternal glaciers, seemed to raise itself 
aloft, and to close in the narrow and half-shaded 
valley of Courmayeur, verdant with all the luxuri- 
ance of summer, and smelling freshly after the 
jately fallen rain. Of all the views in the Alps, 
few, if any, can in my mind be compared with the 
majesty of this; and seen at such a moment, and 
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with the pleasing excitement of thinking that 
within a few hours I hoped to be standing on the 
very icy battlements which now rose so proudly 
and so inaccessibly, it may be believed that I had 
never before regarded it with so much compla- 
cency.’’—p. 220. 


Having crossed the stream which descends from 
the Val de Ferret, he ascended by Mount Frety ; 
and having passed over the top of that mountain, 
he gained the base of the chief ascent, after not 
more than three hours’ continuous walking. There 
he and his companions (one guide and an assistant) 
halted, at half-past four, to breakfast by a spring. 
After this the ascent began in earnest, and now all 
vestige of grass or herbage disappeared. Keeping 
upon a rugged ridge, they climbed patiently among 
masses of bare rock, touching the snow only at a 
single point, and that only for a few paces. They 
gained a summit station (11,140 feet in height) 
soon after seven, A. M. 


** Tt is very rare to be at this elevation at so early 
an hour as seven in the morning, and still rarer to 
combine this essential for a distant prospect with 
such magnificent weather as the day afforded. 
‘The atmosphere was perhaps, as the event proved, 
too clear for very permanently fine weather—not a 
cloud, not even a vapor, being visible. The air 
of this lofty region was in the most tranquil state. 
Range over range of the Alps, to the east, south, 
and west, rose before us, with a perfect definition 
up to the extreme limit which the actual horizon 
permitted us tosee. Never in my life have I seen 
a distant mountain view in the perfection that I 
did this; and yet I have often been upon the alert 
to gain the summits before the hazy veil of day 
had spread itself. Perhaps it enhanced my admi- 
ration of the scene that a great part of the laby- 
rinth of mountains were familiar in their forms to 
my eye, and that from having penetrated many of 
their recesses in different journeys, this wide 
glance filled my mind with a pleasing confusion of 
the images of grandeur and beauty which had been 
laboriously gathered during many pedestrian tours, 
whose course and bounds I now overlooked at a 
glance.’’—p. 225. 


Our author then describes the vastness of the 
panoramic view around him, naming the giant 
peaks and Alpine ranges in succession—the inac- 
cessible obelisk of Mount Cervin or the Mutter- 
horn, a pointed rock not a thousand feet iower 
than Mont Blane itself, and certainly one of the 
most remarkable natural objects of the Alpine 
world—the entire mass of the many-headed Monte 
Rosa, subdued and beautified by the blue aérial tint 
of distance—the jagged rocks of the Valpelline, 
guarding, as it were, a world of snow—the stern 
gray masses of Champorcher—the white wastes 
of the Ruitor—the Aiguille de la Vanoire, a lofty 
and conspicuous peak—and westward and beyond, 
in clear perspective, the more distant ranges of 
Mount Thabor, separating the valleys of the Arc 
and Durance—Savoy from France. Then beneath 
his feet, at the base of a great steep slope of 8000 
feet of actual depth ,— 


“Oh, what a fall is there, my countrymen,”— 





lay the Allée Blanche with its far-gleaming gla- 
ciers, its quiet lake and inaudible torrents, all an 
plano—the peaks of Mont Chetif, and even the 
lofty Cramont, now subdued and lowly—the mo- 
notonous length of the Val Ferret, the hamlets of 
Courmayeur and Le Saxe, and the green meadows 
of St. Didier, begirt with pine-covered crags. 
These and other well-known objects scarcely with- 
drew attention from the almost continued contem- 
plation of the Alpine view beyond. Yet lofty as 
was the point to which they had attained, behind 
and above stil] towered the final summit of Mont 
Blane, with its giant sentinel the Aiguille of 
Peteret, to a further height of 4600 feet. But the 
reader will be glad to be informed that although 
we spoke of entrancement, your true philosopher 
is never in a trance, and so 

‘* Whilst admiring the scenery, a second and 
more substantia! breakfast of cold fowl was pro- 
ceeding with marked advantage to the prospects 
of the journey—for our appetites were excellent. 
I scarcely tasted the wine, and not at all the bran- 
dy, which Couttet had plentifully provided and 
liberally partook of. We had yet many hours’ 
walk in the heat of the day, over dry snow, where 
no drop of water is ever seen.’’—p. 227. 

The rock under which they breakfasted had once 
supported the cabane of De Saussure, and the 
professor pleased himself by contemplating a 
piece of old board which still remained of the ma- 
terials, and a quantity of straw which lay beneath 
the stones. There the straw had continued with- 
out decomposition for more than half a century, 
preserved, we presume, by frost. The Genevese 
philosopher and his son took up their abode in this 
lofty encampment on the 3d day of July, 1788, 
accompanied by numerous guides and porters, 
carrying tents and utensils. They had ascended 
from the other side, having slept the preceding 
night by the small ice-encompassed lake of the 
Tacul. They descended on the 19th of the same 
month to Courmayeur, having resided for more 
than a fortnight on the snowy mountain. It is 
believed that the guides were so exhausted by the 
tedium of their prolonged hardships, that they 
secreted the provisions assigned for the day of 
descent, to render impossible their further exile 
from the world of warmth and comfort :— 

‘* Here this remarkable man passed sixteen days 
and nights, keeping with his son (the only survi- 
ving sharer of the expedition) almost perpetual 
watch upon the instruments which he had under- 
taken to observe. No system of connected physi- 
cal observations, at a great height in the atmos- 
phere, has ever been undertaken which can com- 
pare with that of De Saussure. At any time such 
self-denial and perseverance would be admirable, 
but if we look to the small acquaintance which 
philosophers of sixty years ago had with the dan- 
gers of the Alps, and the consequently exagger- 
ated coloring which was given to them, it must be 
pronounced heroic.”’ 

He was by this time on the borders of fifty, while 
his youthful assistant, the hardy son of a hardier 
sire, was only eighteen. 
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Our party left the Col on their descent towards 
Chamouni at eight o’clock. The most striking 
feature in the northern prospect is the dazzling 
mass of glaciers which occupies the downward 
basin to the depth of several thousand feet, inter- 
mixed with craggy pinnacles, here and there con- 
nected with the lateral rocks, but sometimes stand- 
ing apart like islands in that icy sea. The ac- 
count of the descent is so interesting that we 
make no apology for a long extract. 


‘Tt is difficult to say whether the ascent or de- 
scent of such a glacier is more arduous; but in 
descending, one is at least more taken by surprise : 
the eye wanders over the wilds of ice sloping for- 
wards, and in which the most terrific chasms and 
rents are hidden like the ditch in a ha-ha fence. 
The crevasses of the glacier gradually widened ; 
the uniting streams from different quarters met 
and justled, sometimes tossing high their icy 
waves, at others leaving yawning vacuities. The 
slope, at first gradual, and covered continually 
with snow, became steeper ; and as we risked less 
from hidden rents, the multitude and length of 
the open ones caused us to make considerable 
circuits. 

** But the slope ended at last almost in a preci- 
pice. At the point where the glacier is narrowest 
it is also steepest, and the descending ice is torn 
piece-meal in its effort to extricate itself from the 
strait. Almost in a moment we found ourselves 
amidst toppling crags and vertical precipices of 
ice, and divided from the Mer de Glace beneath by 
a chaos of fissures of seemingly impassable depth 
and width, and without order or number. Our 
embarrassment was still further increased by the 
very small distance to which it was possible to 
command, by the eye, the details of the labyrinth 
through which we must pass. The most promis- 
ing track might end in inextricable difficulties, and 
the most difficult might chance ultimately to be 
the only safe one. 

** The spectacle gave us pause. We had made 
for the north-western side of the glacier, near the 
foot of the Petit Rognon, hoping to get down near 
the side of the rocks, although not upon them ; but 
when we neared this part of the glacier, even 
Couttet shook his head, and proposed rather to 
attempt the old passage by the foot of the Aiguille 
Noire, where De Saussure left his ladder—a pas- 
sage avoided by the guides on account of the steep 
icy slopes it presents, and the great danger which 
is run from the fragments of stone which, during 
the heat of the day, are discharged, and roll down 
from the rocks above. These stones are amongst 
the most dangerous accidents of glacier travels. 
A stone, even if seen beforehand, may fall in a 
direction from which the traveller, engaged amidst 
the perils of crevasses, or on the precarious foot- 
ing of a narrow ledge of rock, cannot possibly 
withdraw in time to avoid it; and seldom do they 
come alone; like an avalanche, they gain others 
during the descent. Urged with the velocity ac- 
quired in half rolling, half bounding down a pre- 
cipitous slope of a thousand feet high, they strike 
fire by collision with their neighbors—are split 
perhaps into a thousand shivers, and detach by 
the blow a still greater mass, which, once dis- 
charged, thunders with an explosive roar upon the 
glacier beneath, accompanied by clouds of dust 
or smoke, produced in the collision. I have 
sometimes been exposed to these dry avalanches: 
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they are amongst the most terrible of the ammuni- 
tion with which the genius of these mountain sol- 
itudes repels the approach of curious man.* Their 
course is marked on the rocks, and they are most 
studiously avoided by every prudent guide. 

‘Tt was, however, in the direction of La Noire 
that it was thought that we might pass, and we 
accordingly crossed the glacier to inspect the pas- 
sage ; but there, barriers still more insurmountable 
appeared. One prodigious chasm stretched guste 
across the glacier ; and the width of this chasm was 
not less than five hundred feet. It terminated 
opposite to the precipices of the Aiguille Noire in 
one vast enfoncement of ice, bounded on the hither 
side by precipices not less terrible. A glance con- 
vinced every one that here, at least, there was not 
a chance of passing, unprovided as we were with 
long ropes or ladders. Nothing remained but to 
resume the track we had at first abandoned ; for 
the whole centre of the glacier was completely cut 
off from the lower world by this stupendous cleft. 
Here the experience of Couttet stood us in good 
stead, and his presence of mind inspired me with 
perfect confidence, so that we soon set about 
ascertaining, by a method of trial and error, 
whether any passage could be forced amongst the 
labyrinth of smaller crevasses on the northern side 
of the glacier. A chamois, whose track we had 
followed earlier, seemed here to have been as 
much baffled as ourselves: for he had made so 
many crossings back and forward upon the glacier, 
and had been so- often forced to return upon his 
steps, that we lost the track for a time. This 
animal is exceedingly timorous upon a glacier 
covered with snow, since the form of the foot pre- 
vents it from offering almost any resistance when 
hidden rents are to be crossed. We had accord- 
ingly passed earlier in many places where the 
chamois had not ventured; but the case was now 
different on the hard ice. He took leaps upon 
which we dared not venture ; and as we were never 
sure of not being obliged to retrace every step we 
made, we took good care never to make a descend- 
ing leap which might cut off our retreat. Many a 
time we were obliged to return, and many a weary 
cireuit was to be made in order to recommence 
again; but we seldom failed ultimately to recover 
the chamois track, which is the safest guide in such 
situations. The excitement was highly pleasing. 
The extrication from our dilemma was like playing 
a complicated game, and the difficulty of the steps 
was forgotten in the interest of observing whether 
any progress had been gained; for now we were 
obliged to descend into the bosom of the glacier, 
and to select its most jagged and pulverized parts, 
in order to cross the crevasses where they had 
become choked by the decay and subsidence of 
their walls. Thus hampered by our icy prison, 
we only emerged occasionally so as to catch a 
glimpse of what lay beyond, and to estimate our 
slow and devious progress. At length, by great 
skill on the part of Couttet, and patience on the 
part of all of us, (for we remained inseparably tied 
together all this time,) by clambering down one 
side of a chasm, up another, and round a third, 
hewing our steps,f and holding on one by one 


** At saxumn quoties ingenti ponderis ictu 
Excutitur, qualis rupes quam vertice montis 
Abscidit, impulsu ventorum adjuta, vetustas, 
Frangit cuncta ruens: nec tantum corpora pressa 
Exanimat: totos cum sanguine dissipat artus.” 

“Lucan, Phar. IIT., 465." 
+“A geological hammer, sharpened at one end, is 
nearly as good an implement for this purpose as a hatchet ; 
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with the rope, we gradually extricated ourselves 
from a chaos which at first sight appeared abso- 
lutely impenetrable, and that without any very 
dangerous positions.’’—pp. 237—240. 


At length after several toilsome hours they saw 
a comparatively easier field before them, and the 
old familiar features of the Mer de Glace, with the 
Jardin in the distance, the branching icy beds of 
the Tacul, the Charmoz, and the Moine became 
apparent. They halted about one o’clock, 


** for we had now reached water, always a joyful 
sight to those who have been long wandering over 
fields of snow. We drank of it freely, and the 
guides added fresh libations of brandy, which 
caused them to complain of intolerable thirst and 
heat of the head all the way to the Montanvert, 
which, by confining myself to cold tea and a very 
little wine with water, I entirely escaped.”’—p. 
240. 

‘* We all felt,’’ continues the professor, ‘Fan 
exuberant cheerfulness at being relieved from our 
embarrassments, and ran cheerfully down the mag- 
nificent glacier, (du Géant,) leaping crévasses, 
which at another moment we should rather have 
avoided. Soon on the platform at the confluence 
with the Glacier de Léchaud, all was plain and 
direct, and I reached the Montanvert at a quarter 
before four, P. M., without fatigue, headache, or 
lassitude. Here I remained, intending to spend 
some weeks. My guides, having finished their 
brandy, descended to Chamouni, where their arri- 
val created, I was told, some astonishment, as no 
one had before crossed the Col du Géant in a sin- 
gle day, and as it was supposed that the fresh snow 
must at any rate have seniened the attempt imprac- 
ticable. 1 slept that night somewhat sounder and 
longer than usual, but rose next morning with a 
freshness and elasticity to which the inhabitant of 
the plains is a stranger.’’—p. 242. 


Those who either will not or cannot cross the 
Col du Géant, and desire to make the easier and 
more simple circuit of Mont Blanc, must proceed 
by the prolongation of the Allée Blanche already 
named as Val Ferret. ‘Two long and rather mo- 
notonous valleys bear the later name—the one 
being the Piedmontese, (the nearer to Courma- 
yeur,) the other the Swiss Val Ferret. They 
stretch out somewhat wearily as the pedestrian 
supposes, and although extended in the same con- 
tinuous line, they are separated by a Col, which is 
about a five-hours’ journey from Courmayeur. 
From that intermediate height, looking back- 
wards, there is a striking view of the vast out- 
works which sustain Mont Blanc upon its southern 
side, especially the guardian Peteret, which there 
stands out ‘like a majestic Gothic pinnacle.’’ 
The ascent on the Swiss side is of tedious length, 
and of no great interest. It conducts by Orsiéres 
to Martigny, from whence the traveller may face 
about and journey to the Col de Balme, by cross- 
ing which he again gains the vale of Chamouni, 
and thus completes the circuit of Mont Blanc. 


for this reason, amongst others, I generally wore it. A 
person so provided, if he falls uninjured into a crevasse, 
possesses the most essential means of extrication.” 





But the tourist who finds himself at Orsiéres, 
and desires to penetrate to the more central por- 
tions of the Pennine Alps, instead of proceeding 
downwards to Martigny, may cross to Chable on 
the river Dranse, and so ascend the Val de Bagnes. 
He will there, doubtless, still find traces of the 
dreadful debacle which in 1818 swept down the 
bosom of that fair valley—a flood more disastrous 
than those of Morayshire, but which no Sir Thomas 
Lauder has recorded. The season had been re- 
markable for the increase of the ice-world of Swit- 
zerland in general, and the Glacier of Gétroz in 
particular, which lies towards the head of the Val 
des Bagnes, upon its eastern side, accumulated so 
greatly as to have formed, by the stoppage of the 
river Dranse, a lake of half a league long, 700 feet 
wide, with a depth in one portion of 200 feet. 
Now if no artificial aid could be had recourse to in 
the mean time, the sudden bursting of this lake 
from its icy barrier was an awful certainty, to 
** come off,’ as sportsmen say, on the approach 
of spring—an anticipated deluge of ‘ 500 million 
cubic feet of water—to be let loose in the space 
of half-an-hour, to sweep through a tortuous valley 
full of defiles,’’—*‘ a flood five times greater than 
that of the Rhine at Basle, filling the bed of a 
mountain-torrent.’”” No wonder that M. Venetz, 
the intrepid engineer of the Valais, should have 
endeavored to avert this impending catastrophe by 
cutting a canal through the ice, with a view to the 
gradual drainage of the imprisoned water. This 
good work was effected between the 10th of May 
and the middle of June, and it was hoped that the 
channel would be sufficiently deepened to allow, 
in this gradual way, of the lake’s escape. But it 
seems that water already at 32° exercises a very 
feeble action of erosion upon ice, and the awful 
result was, that the cataract, tumbling over its icy 
barrier, worked back upon it so rapidly, that the 
canal or gallery, which had been originally 600 
feet long, was destroyed, and fell away in frag- 
ments. The cascade, moreover, acting on the soil 
beneath, loosened it in such a way as to detach 
the remaining ice from the mountain, and so the 
catastrophe was completed. ‘‘ It was,’’ says our 
philosophical professor, ‘‘an awful, but a grand 
lesson for the geologist.”” We fear it taught a 
severe lesson to many decent men and women who 
were no geologists at all :—- 

‘* The power of water was exerted on a scale 
such as Hutton and Playfair would have desired 
to see, could it have been exerted without the de- 
struction of life and property. Bridges yielded ; 
that of Chable dammed back the torrent upon the 
village, but happily gave way just as the houses 
seemed doomed to ruin. In this short space of its 
course (from Gétroz to Chable) the fall is no less 
than 2800 feet. Its acquired velocity was there- 
fore enormous—at the commencement of its course 
33 feet in a second. Its power to overthrow build- 
ings, and to carry with it trees, hay-stacks, barns, 
and gravel, cannot surprise us ; but its transporting 
force upon blocks has probably been overrated. 
—p. 263. 
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Weentirely agree with Professor Forbes, that the 
original moving power of the granite masses which 
oceur in the neighborhood of Martigny was the 
grasp of an ancient glacier. We doubt not they 
had laid there for ages, and were no further af- 
fected by the recent debacle than by being turned 
topsy-turvy, or rolled downwards for a few yards. 
Our own examination, which was but brief and 
superficial at the best, did not take place till the 
spring of 1821, nearly three years after the acci- 
dent; but the blocks in question seemed entirely 
analogous in character and position to other insu- 
lated masses so frequent in Switzerland, and of 
which the presumed mode of movement is so great- 
ly strengthened by what we see going on before 
our eyes in the daily influence and action of the 
ice-world, independent altogether of the ‘* Hell of 
waters.”’ 

The upper portions of the Val des Bagnes are 
abundantly supplied with glaciers, and two at its 
head, those of Chermontane and Durand, almost 
touch each other, descending from opposite sides. 
The former is a most magnificent sea of ice, hith- 
erto almost unexplored. Indeed, the head of the 
Val itself is little known: one of its lofty passes, 
the Col des Fenétres, is that by which Calvin fled, 
in 1541, from persecution in Aosta, where he had 
previously resided for five years. Itis by no means 
a difficult Col to take in fine weather, although 
its snow-surmounted height is considerably above 
9000 feet. 

‘The view towards Italy is wonderfully strik- 
ing. The mountains beyond Acsta and the gla- 
ciers of the Ruitor are spread out in the distance, 
and beneath we have the exceedingly deep valley 
of Ollomont, communicating with the Val Pelline, 
which is itself a tributary of the Val d’Aosta. It 
is enclosed by ridges of the most fantastic and 
savage grandeur, which descend from the moun- 
tains on either side of the Col on which we stood ; 
on the north-east, from the Mont Combin, rising 
to a height of 14,200 English feet; on the sonth- 
east, from the Mont Gelé, which is 11,100 feet 
high, and almost tvo steep to bear snow, present- 
ing a perfect ridge of pyramidal aiguilles stretching 
towards Val Pelline. The side of Mont Gelé to- 
wards the Col presents an adhering snowy coat so 
steep, that seen in front, it appears almost vertical.”’ 
—p. 271. 

Descending to the valley of Ollomont, (our au- 
thor had been previously joined by his friend, M. 
Studer, professor of geology at Berne,) the trav- 
ellers were ere long charmed by the exquisite 
freshness of the pastures, enlivened by dwellings, 
and traversed by sparkling streams. But the con- 
dition of many of the native inhabitants was pain- 
ful and repulsive. Deformed in body and diseased 
in mind, the melancholy victims of goitre and cre- 
tinism wandered about in sad and senseless igno- 


rance of all the magnificence by which they were 
surrounded. 


** The scenery continued more and more engag- 
ing. In the course of four hours’ walk we had 
passed from ice and eternal snow to the charms of 
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Italian scenery and climate, with more than Italian 
verdure.”’ 

Afier a pleasant night’s repose in the Piedmon- 
tese village of Val Pelline, the next object of our 
travellers was to make their way, if possible, by a 
glacier pass at the head of the valley, across the 
heights to the Vallée d’Erin. They speedily 
made arrangements with a person whom they had 
met at the village, ‘‘ a tall, athletic, and handsome 
man, below middle age, who passed for being the 
strongest man of the whole valley, and whose 
usual residence was some leagues higher up.” 
He assured them that he was quite conversant 
with the pass, which he designated as that of the 
Col de Collon. Proceeding up the Val Pelline, 
the village of Biona was the last of any size they 
eame to. There they halted, and ‘* made a hearty 
meal in the open air upon fresh eggs and good 
Aostan wine.”’ An excellent foot or mule path 
leads pleasantly along—a convenience for which 
the tourist has to thank the Jesuits of Aosta, who 
hold extensive possessions in these Alpine pastures. 
The night was passed in a clean hay-loft some 
miles higher up—at the chalets of Prarayon, the 
property of these same Jesuits, and marked in 
front by a lofty crucifix. The ensuing morn 
proved favorable for the passage of the Col, but 
their potent guide, ‘‘ homme fort de Biona,”’ as 
he was called by reason of his strength, and 
‘**Vhabit rouge,’’ on account of his coat of scarlet, 
seemed in low spirits, what the professor’s coun- 
trymen would have called ‘‘ down in the mouth,”’ 
being in no hurry to start, and inclined to draw 
bad presages from the weather ; so that suspicions 
were entertained that he was unwilling to proceed 
from a feeling that he had undertaken more than 
he was fit for. It afterwards turned out that, be- 
ing less of a cold-tea-totaller than others of the 
party, the ‘‘strong man’’ had labored under the 
nervous legacies of ‘“‘a drunken fit.” He soon 
came to himself, and took the hill in first-rate 
style. 

In the further prosecution of this day’s journey 
all the published maps were found at fault, even 
Wérl’s, the most detailed, presenting no resem- 
blance to nature even in the outlines of the great 
chain. The way to the pass is not at the extreme 
head of the Val, but up the first lateral valley on 
the left (to those ascending) below the head. It 
is a deep gorge, completely ice-bound at its upper 
extremity, but, from the nature of its rocks, admits 
of an easier ascent than by the terminal glacier 
of the Val Biona. Advancing by the course of a 
brawling stream, and leaving to the left a glacier 
which has almost blockaded the passage with its 
huge moraine, they then bore to the right, and 
soon came in sight of the great glacier descending 
from the Col which they required to traverse, and 
so, working their way by a rocky aseent, extremely 
steep and toilsome, they gained the lateral surface 
of the ice-stream leading upwards to the Col, of 





which they there obtained a distant view. The 
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only previous traveller who is known, or at least 
recorded, to have passed this way, is M. Gode- 
froy, the author of a little work entitled Notice sur 
les Glaciers, and so our party were the more sur- 
prised to find the pass itself marked by a small iron 
cross, showing that it was at all events frequented 
by the country people. They now also ascertained 
the secret cause of their guide’s acquaintance with 
it. He admitted that he had frequently travelled 
that way with bands of smugglers, who avail 
themselves of these less-frequented passes to intro- 
duce iuto the Piedmontese valleys various contra- 
band articles which are of free commerce in Swit- 
zerland. 

The party reached the Col de Collon in three 
hours from the Chalet. It was a bright and beau- 
tiful autumnal morning, and they sat a long time 
among the rocks enjoying the noble scene, which, 
however, notwithstanding its height of 10,333 feet, 
is by no means extensive, so much is it surrounded 
by summits of still more majestic elevation. As 
they were now far above the limits where water 
occurs upon a glacier, the professor had recourse 
to his portable furnace, with which he melted a 
sufficiency of snow for the use of the party, ascer- 
taining, at the same time, the temperature of boil- 
ing water to be then and there 195° 15’. Our 
readers of the fairer sex will bear in mind that it has 
been ascertained that the temperature of the boil- 
ing point falls one degree of Fahrenheit for every 
550 feet of ascent, uniformly for all heights ; so that 
the making of a good cup of tea on the summit of 
a lofty mountain may be not only a friendly but a 
philosophical occupation. After an hour of great 
enjoyment, they renewed their journey in a cheer- 
ful mood, in order to descend the lengthened stretch 
of ice which lay before them. When fairly abreast 
of Mont Collon, the guide startled the very air by 
a wild ery, rousing the rarely awakened echoes of 
those stupendous precipices, which sent back the 
sound in still more fantastic tones. He stated that 
this echo was well known to the smugglers, and 
that the reverberation of the mountain served to 
guide them in foggy weather—‘ in a track,’’ adds 
Mr. Forbes, ‘‘ which must then be singularly per- 
ilous, from the great breadth and monotony of the 
glacier, and the number of branches into which it 
divides, any one of which might easily be mistaken 
for another.”’ 

But while thus amusing themselves with merry 
shoutings, and listening to the answering voices 
of those ‘‘ viewless spirits of the elements,”’ their 
attention was suddenly attracted to a far different 
matter. 

“* A dark object was descried on the snow to our 
left, just under the precipices of Mont Collon. 
We were not yet low enough to have entered on 
the ice, but were stillon snow. This proved to be 
the body of a man fully clothed, fallen with his 
head in the direction in which we were going. 
From the appearance of the body as it lay, it 
might have been presumed to be recent; but 
when it was raised, the head and face were found 
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to be in a state of frightful decay, and covered 
with blood, evidently arising from an incipient 
thaw, after having remained perhaps for a twelve- 
month perfectly congealed. The clothes were 
quite entire and uninjured, and being hard frozen, 
still protected the corpse beneath. It was evident 
that an unhappy peasant had been overtaken in 
a storm probably of the previous year, and 
had lain there covered with snow during the 
whole winter and spring, and that we were now, 
in the month of August, the first travellers who 
had passed this way and ascertained his fate. The 
hands were gloved, and in the pockets, in the atti- 
tude of a person maintaining the last glow of heat, 
and the body being extended on the snow, which 
was pretty steep, it appeared that he had been 
hurrying towards the valley when his strength 
was exhausted, and he lay simply as he fell. 

** The effect upon us all was electric, and had not 
the sun shone forth in his full glory, and the very 
wilderness of eterna] snow seemed gladdened under 
the serenity of such a summer’s day as is rare at 
these heights, we should certainly have felt a 
deeper thrill arising from the sense of personal 
danger. As it was, when we had recovered our 
first surprise, and interchanged our expressions of 
sympathy for the poor traveller, and gazed with 
awe on the disfigured relics of one who had so 
lately been in the same plight with ourselves, we 
turned and surveyed, with a stronger sense of 
sublimity than before, the desolation by which we 
were surrounded, and became still more sensible 
of our isolation from human dwellings, human 
help, and human sympathy—our loneliness with 
nature, and, as it were, the more immediate pres- 
ence of God.’’—p. 280. 


The strong guide of Biona then raised the rigid 
form, and ransacked the clothing, with a view to 
discover something which might tend to identify 
the dead. They found, however, nothing in the 
pockets but a knife and snuff-box, and, concealed 
in a waistband, a little treasury of mixed coins of 
Switzerland and Piedmont. It was afterwards 
ascertained at the Chalets of Arolla that towards 
the end of October of the preceding year, a party 
of twelve men had set off to cross the Col, but 
being overtaken by a tremendous storm they deter- 
mined to return—a resolution adopted too late for 
three, who, worn out with fatigue, and benumbed 
with cold, were at last abandoned in the snow. 
Two of the bodies had been previously recovered, 
and now measures were immediately taken to 
have the third brought down for interment. A 
little farther on traces were found of another vic- 
tim—shreds of clothes and remnants of a knap- 
sack—but the fleshy tabernacle had disappeared. 


‘* Still lower, the remains of the bones and skin 
of two chamois, and near them the complete bones 
of a man. The latter were arranged in a very 
singular manner, nearly the whole skeleton being 
then in detached bones, laid in order along the ice 
—the skull lowest, next the arms and ribs, and 
finally the bones of the pelvis, legs, and feet, dis- 
posed along the glacier, so that the distance be- 
tween the head and feet might be five yards—a 
disposition certainly arising from some natural 
cause not very easy to assign.’’—p. 281. 
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Our friends now descended tothe western branch 
of the head of the Val d’Erin, by continuing their 
course down the great glacier of Arolla. This 
glacier is quite normal in its structure, exemplify- 
ing well the parallel and vertical bands, sweeping 
round in the conoidal forms proper to the terminal 
or unsupported portion. 

‘*The stream which descends the valley rises 
from beneath an arch of ice at the foot of the gla- 
cier. The bottom of the valley is wide, gravelly, 
and waste. A number of desolate and stunted 
pine trees occupy the western bank, and seem 
chilled by the near approach of the ice ; many are 
dead, and some fallen. They serve to give a 
seale to the majestic scenery behind. Their spe- 
cies is the pinus cembra, the hardiest of their class 
which grows to any size in Switzerland, and they 
are consequently to be met with at great eleva- 
tions. This pine has various names. In the 
patois of Savoy, and many other places, it is called 
* Arolla,’ whence the name of the valley and gla- 
cier. It yields an edible fruit, and the wood is 
soft, and well fitted for carving, for which it is 
preferred, especially in the Tyrol and Eastern 
Alps.’’—p. 282. 

Descending to Evolena, the pedestrians were 
received after a most cold and niggardly fashion 
in the dwelling of the curé, whose sister, ‘‘ a per- 
son of ungovernable temper and rude manners, 
seemed to find pleasure in the arrival of strangers 
only as fresh subjects whereon to vent her spleen, 
and to show how heartily she despised the inhabit- 
ants of her brother’s parish, compared to the aris- 
tocratic burghers of the decayed town of Sion,’’— 
her usual residence. We have no doubt that her 
inhospitality was exceeded only by her ugliness, 
but on this point the philosopher is silent. Jaded 
by a fatiguing journey, and without any prospect 
of beds for the night, she let them sit around a 
table, for a couple of hours, till some soup, pre- 
pared from their own rice, was at last placed before 
them. At a late hour in the evening they were 
told that one bed might be had somewhere in the 
village ; so they left the manse, shaking the dust 
from their feet, and proceeded to their destined 
lodging, where, drawing lots for the place of re- 
pose, our professor gained the prize. ‘‘ Where 
M. Studer slept never transpired ;—he had, how- 
ever, spent a night of misery’’—and they parted 
shortly afterwards, under agreement to meet again 
at Zermatt. 

We close our citations with a fragment from the 
professor's descent in that direction upon the 
glacier of Zmutt. 

‘“*Pralong proposed to attempt descending the 
cliff, by which he recollected to have passed when 
he last crossed, and to have successfully reached 
the glacier below. We began cautiously to de- 
scend, for it was an absolute precipice: Pralong 
first, and I following, leaving the other guides to 
wait about the middle, until we should see wheth- 
er or not a passage could be effected. The preci- 
pice was several hundred feet high. Some bad 
turns were passed, and I began to hope that no 
insurmountable difficulty would appear, when 
Pralong announced that the snow this year had 
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melted so much more completely than on the for- 
mer occasion as to cut off all communication with 
the glacier, for there was a height of at least 
thirty vertical feet of rocky wall, which we could 
by no means circumvent. Thus, all was to do 
over again, and the cliff was reascended. We 
looked right and left for a more feasible spot, but 
descried none. Having regained the snows above, 
we cautiously skirted the precipice until we should 
find a place favorable to the attempt. At length 
the roeks became mostly masked under steep 
snow-slopes, and down one of these, Pralong, 
with no common courage, proposed to venture, and 
put himself at once in the place of danger. We 
were now separated by perhaps but 200 feet from 
the glacier beneath. ‘The slope was chiefly of 
soft deep snow, lying ata highangle. There was 
no difficulty in securing our footing in it, but the 
danger was of producing an avalanche by our 
weight. This, it may be thought, was a small 
matter, if we were to alight on the glacier below ; 
but such a surface of snow upon rock rarely con- 
nects with a glacier without a break, and we all 
knew very well that the formidable ‘ Bergschrund’ 
was open to receive the avalanche and its charge 
if it should take place. We had no ladder, but a 
pretty long rope. Pralong was tied to it. We 
all held fast on the rope, having planted ourselves 
as well as we could on the slope of snow, and let 
him down by degrees, to ascertain the nature and 
breadth of the crevasse, of which the upper edge 
usually overhangs like the roof of a cave, dropping 
icicles. Were that covering to fail, he might be 
plunged, and drag us, into achasm beneath. He, 
however, effected the passage with a coolness 
which I have never seen surpassed, and shouted 
the intelligence that the chasm had been choked 
by previous avalanches, and that we might pass 
without danger. He then (having loosed himself 
from the rope) proceeded to explore the footing 
on the glacier, leaving me and the other two 
guides to extricate ourselves. I descended first by 
the rope, then Biona, and lastly Tairraz, who, be- 
ing unsupported, did not at all like the slide, the 
termination of which it was quite impossible to 
see from above. We then followed Pralong, and 
proceeded with great precaution to sound our way 
down the upper glacier of Zmutt, which is here 
sufficiently steep to be deeply fissured, and which 
is covered with perpetual snow, now soft with the 
heat of the morning sun. It was a dangerous 
passage, and required many wide circuits; but at 
length we reached, in a slanting direction, the 
second terrace or precipice of rock which separates 
the upper and lower glacier of Zmutt. When we 
were fairly on the debris we stopped to repose, and 
to congratulate ourselves on the success of this 
difficult passage. Pralong then said that he 
wished to ask a favor of me. To my astonish- 
ment, this was that he might be allowed to return 
to Erin instead of descending the glacier to Zer- 
matt. He was afraid, he said, of change of 
weather, and did not wish to lose time by going 
round by Visp. Of course I readily granted his 
request, and paid him the full sum agreed upon. 
To return all alone (and it was now afternoon) 
over the track we had just accomplished was a 
piece of spirit which would scarcely have entered 
the imagination of any of the corps of guides of 
Chamouni. I almost hesitated at allowing him to 
expose himself, but he was resolved and confident ; 
and having given him most of the provisions, and 
all the wine, we saw him depart.’’—pp. 304-306. 

































































































































We have not touched on many instructive and 
entertaining chapters; but enough, we hope, has 
been done to give our readers some notion of 
giacier-exploring, and also of the skill with which 
this energetic successor of Playfair manages to 
combine scientific disquisition and picturesque 
description. 





From the Examiner. 
LES HOMMES DES LETTRES. 


Ir was the custom in France in Napoleon’s time, 
and in that of Louis the Eighteenth, for the solemn 
sittings of cabinet councils to be opened, not by 

rayer and thanksgiving, but by a daily report 
rom the police and the post office. Before enter- 
ing upon the grave discussion of the business of 
the nation, the council was enlightened as to the 
comings and goings of this and that personage, 
with extracts from their letters, revelations of their 
amours, and records of their social quarrels. A 
prime minister once protested against this custom 
as an egregious loss of time. ‘‘ Do you want to 
rob me of the only entertaining part of cabinet 
councils’’’ asked the king. ‘* Yon can’t expect 
me to sit out your solemn tragedies unless you 
indulge me in my police and post office inter- 
ludes.’” The other ministers agreed with the 
monarch, who was always put in good humor 
by prying into the billet-dour of his courtiers. 
Fouché had a collection that would have furnished 
forth another edition of Brantome’s Dames Galan- 
tes. No one knew where he kept it. Napoleon, 
who paid him to spy, paid another genius to act 
spy upon him. As the whole French system has 
been transplanted and acclimated here, we wonder 
who is employed to watch Sir James. Quis cus- 
todiel istum custodem. 

But Louis Philippe keeps a man of letters and 
research far more clever than either Fouché or 
Graham. His insight is quite miraculous, and 
his mode of arriving at the contents of a letter with- 
out breaking the seal is indeed prodigious. No 
Mazzini ever complained in France that his letters 
were opened, no Stolzman dunned a Liberal dep- 
uty to state that his missives were interrupted. 
And this is statesmanship as it should be. A 
chancellor of the exchequer should pick our 
— without superadding the annoyance of our 

ing conscious of it, and a home secretary 
should read our letters without disturbing our con- 
fidence by stating the mean fact. ‘* They manage 
these matters better in France.’’ M. Comte is 
Louis Philippe’s man of letters, a gay, convivial, 
courtly old gentleman, and with such a fund of 
anecdote—the latter easily accounted for. He is 
a walking Biographie des Contemporains, knows 
everything that was said, thought or written by an 
eminent personage of either sex for the last forty 
years. No man has brought to such perfection as 
Comte the art of judging of people’s characters by 
their hand-writing. Sir J. Graham might go to 
school to him. One inestimable quality of such a 
master would be invaluable to such a pupil—this is 
the impossibility of being turned out of his office. 
Most Liberal ministers, who have come into 
power in France, have commenced by insisting on 
the removal of M. Comte. All were convinced in 
a few minutes, that the thing was impossible, or, 
at least, that it would be attended with the great- 
est possible inconvenience—to themselves. 
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M. Comte is the inventor of one of the most 
efficient checks upon the licentiousness of the press 
that have ever yet been found. The stamp on 
French journals being about a half-penny, and the 
postage but four fifths of one, of course all journals 

0 through the post office. Any fine morning M. 

omte gives an order, that all the numbers of any 
journal shall be seized and sealed up in a bag. 
He may do this for a week consecutively, thereby 
burking the journal. Should the law authorities 
prosecute the said journal, and should it be ac- 
quitted, M. Comte returns the papers—six months 
after date. But in no case can any editor or 
proprietor bring an action against M. Comte ; 
they must first obtain leave of the Council of 
State, and that gentleman is of course one of its 
members. This being on the orthodox plan of 
revention better than cure, we recommend it to Sir 
ames, whom the queen’s press certainly doth 
abuse most vilely. 

In parts of Germany, not the most envied, per- 
sons who write, and don’t like to have their seals 
broken—for when they are awkwardly broken 
the letter is sacrificed—put their names on the 
back of the letters, and some add a summary of 
the contents. This saves police and post office 
much trouble, and might be adopted advanta- 
geously by the refugee population around the Hay- 
market during the administration of the Baronet 
of Netherby. 

The paternal government of Austria has a way 
of its own. It is most anxious after the health of 
its subjects, and is haunted by the idea that the 
plague might circulate in a letter, or the cholera be 
enwrapped in a billet-dour. The Austrian police 
therefore breaks the seal, unfolds the letter, takes 
acopy of the contents by some very awkward 
mode of impression, which leaves the letter as if 
it had come off a lithographic stone, and then the 
double-headed eagle is stamped upon every page. 
The sight of this tutelary eagle ensures to the 
worthy Austrian that his letter is free from either 
plague or political sin, and he blesses the provi- 
dence of the emperor. Why should not the 
Netherby arms attest the purity of John Bull's 
correspondence after examination ? 

We trust that a commission will be appointed to 
inquire into and collect these foreign improve- 
ments in so interesting a science. ‘The practice 
of sending commercial delegates has been aban- 
doned, from the hopelessness of concluding trea- 
ties, or the determination to make no concession 
towards them. Let the salaries be transferred to 
delegates from the A division of Bow street, the 
A BC division of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and the 
P R Y council chamber of Whitehall. 





Domestic Gas-Arraratvs.—Scientific journals no- 
tice, among their novelties, an apparatus for the pro- 
duction of gas from any fire which is kept in constant 
use, such as acommon kitchen grate, a steam-engiue 
or other large furnace. The invention is the propery 
of Messrs. Cordon and Smith of Nottingham, who 
have recently obtained a patent for the apparatus, 
which is described as exceedingly simple and man- 
ageable, and capable of generating an abundant sup- 
ply of gas at little or no expense beyond the origin! 
cost. We have slight hopes, we must confess, of 
every household becoming its own gas manufacturer ; 
but if the promise of the invention be fulfilled, there 
can be no doubt of its adoption in factories and other 
establishments having furnaces at their command, 
and requiring an almost constant supply of this now 
necessary article of illumination.—Chambers’ Journal 












SCHISMS IN 


From the Quarterly Review. 
Die Kinigliche Rede an einen Katelischen Bischoff, 
&c. Frankfort, 1842. 

M. Torrer, born and bred a Genevese republi- 
ean and Calvinist, observes in his entertaining 
‘“‘ Voyages en Zigzags,’’ p. 457, on entering into 
Italy, “‘ on reconnoit, bient6t qu’on vient d’entrer 
dans une contrée sui generis, dévote mais reli- 
gieuse, fidéle & son culte, a ses traditions, a ses 
meurs, saine & sa maniére ; chez une nation enfin, 
et non pas chez un assemblage d’esprits sans lien 
et sans unité.”’ Fully alive to all the blessings 
which we ourselves owe to the Reformation, and 
more keenly sensible than most, from a thorough 
and intimate knowledge, derived from long resi- 
dence in the bosom of Romanist families, both at 
home and abroad, of the practical evils of the 
papal system, we, nevertheless, acknowledge that 
we never passed from France or Switzerland into 
Italy without something near akin to the feeling so 
well expressed by M. Topfer. It is, therefore, 
with no unmixed pleasure that we proceed to give 
an account of certain workings which have been 
long operating secretly amongst the members of 
the Church of Rome, and which must soon pro- 
duce a division amongst them, similar to that 
which has just taken place in the Church of Scot- 
land. Not that we have any disposition to justify 
or palliate tyranny and cruelty, civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal, in Russia or in Rome. But we confess that, 
looking at the Ruropean continent as a whole, it is 
not from that quarter that we think the danger 
is most imminent. To exclaim in these days 
against oppression and superstition is much as if a 
Frenchman, an Italian, or a German, in the midst 
of a deluge of rain, were to be taking precautions 
against a fire. It is impossible to have resided in 
these countries, and not sympathize to some extent 
with those sober and reflective natives who dread 
all attempts to gain increased liberty and increased 
religious light by appeals to the million, as being 
but masks for the furtherance of revolution and 
infidelity. If it were necessary to choose between 
any such extremes, most Euglishmen would pre- 
fer to live under the government of Austria rather 
than in America, and the faith of Rome to the (so 
called) theology of the North of Germany. 

Those amongst our readers who are acquainted 
with the Life of Monseigneur de Wessenberg, the 
Prince Primate of Constance, are aware of the 
contest which was carried on during the whole of 
his episcopate between him and the Roman gov- 
ernment ; butin this, as in most similar cases, the 
true source of disagreement does not appear in any 
printed account :—all that is manifest is a mere 
skirmishing of outposts, not the real cause of war. 
In like manner, in the eneyclica! letter to the bish- 
ops in Poland,* transmitted at the time of the Po- 


* The words in the Errstota Encyctica (1832) are 
as follows :— 

* Agamus idcirco in unitate spiritis communem nos- 
tram, sea verins Dei cansam, et contra communes hostes 
pro totius populi salute una omnium sit vigilantia, una 
contentio. 

“Id porro apprime preestabitis, si, quod vestri, muneris 
ratio postulat, attendatis vobis, et doctrine, illud assidué 
revolventes animo, universalem ecclesiam quacumque 
novitate pulsari, atque, ex sancto Agathonis pontificis 
monitu, nihil de iis que sunt regulariter definitta minut 
debere, nihil mutari, nihil adjici, sed ea et verbis et sensi- 
bus illibata esse custodienda. Immota inde consistet 
firmitas unitatis, que hac B. Petri Cathedra suo veluti 
fundamento continetur, ut undé in ecclesias omnes vene- 
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lish Revolution, the Pope speaks, or rather is 
made to speak, in very strong terms of certain 
unquiet spirits which had been for many years 
troubling the Holy See with unreasonable re- 
quests—requests which, although always refused, 
were with unconquerable pertinacity continually 
renewed ; but they who merely read this letter 
were as much in the dark as ever as to the nature 
of these demands; it was not the intention, as it 
was not the policy, of the Court of Rome to de- 
clare them openly. ‘The subject has been referred 
to in divers journals and pamphlets from time to 
time, but always in such a way that none could 
understand the points at issue save those who had 
other means of information. The censorship of 
the press, which in most Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, is in the hands of ecclesiastics, and gene- 
rally of Dominicans, effectually prevents any thing 
from transpiring that could give information to the 
Roman Catholic laity: and no question within the 
bosom of the Roman Chureh itself has much 
chance to attract the attention of Protestant polem- 
ists. 

We say within the bosom of the church itself— 
because nothing but the fear of schism has pre- 
vented many members of the Church of Rome in 
Germany from long ere now taking effectual 
measures for ensuring the redress of the things of 
which they complain. Down to this moment they 
have avowed and acted on the resolution not to 
admit of any discussion of, or departure from, any 
one doctrine or article of faith; confining their 
desire of alteration to such things as are mere 
matters of discipline, and which the Pope might 
rectify to-morrow if he pleased; and, till very 
lately, they also professed their determination to 
suffer anything rather than produce a separation 
from the See of Rome. A change, however, has 
now been wrought on this latter point—and fully 
admitting the dangers of schism, and all the diffi- 
culty of preserving, after separation, anything like 
authority in matters of government or doctrine— 
they are, nevertheless, at last resolved to risk all 
these evils rather than suffer the things of which 
they complain to continue. 

It is obvious that these persons must have a 


rus sit, et securitas, et portus expers fluctuum, et bono- 
rum thesaurus innumerabilium., Ad eorum itaque re- 
tundendam audaciam qui vel jura sancte hujus Sedis 
infrangere conantur, vel dirimere ecclesiarum cum ips& 
conjunctionem, qua una eedem nituntur et vigent, maxi- 
mum fidei in eam ac venerationis sincere studium incul- 
cate, inclamantes cuin S. Cypriano falsd con fidere se esse 
in Eeclesid qui Cathedram Petri deserat, super quam 
Jundata est Ecclesia. 

“In hoc ided elaborandum vobis est, assiduéque vigi- 
landum, ut fidei depositum custodiatur in tanta hominum 
impiorum conspiratione, quam ad illud diripiendum per- 
dendumque factam lamentamur. Meminerint omnes, 
judicium de sand doctrin’ qua populi imbuendi sunt, 
atque Ecclesiz universe regimen et administrationem 
penes Romanum Pontificem esse, cui plena pascendi re- 
gendi, et gubernandi universalem Ecclesiam potestas @ 
Christo Domino tradita fuit, uti patres Florentini concilii 
diserté declararunt. Est autem singulorum Episcopo- 
rum Cathedre Petri fidelissimé adherere, depositum 
sancté religioséque custodire, et pascere, qui in eis est, 
gregem Dei. Presbyteri vero subjecti sint oportet Epis- 
copis, quos uli anima parentes suscipiendos ab ipsis esse 
monet Hieronymus: nec unquam obliviscantur se vetus- 
tis etiam canonibus vetari quidpiam in suscepto minis- 
terio agere, ac docendi et concionandi munus sibi su- 
mere, sine sententid Episcopi; cujus fidei populus est 
creditus, et d quo pro animabus ratio exigetur. Certum 
denique firmumque sit eos omnes qui adversus praestitu- 
tum hune ordinem aliquid moliantur, statum ecclesia, 





rand communionis jura dimanant: ibi universis et mu- | quantum in ipsis est, perturbare.” 
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very strong case, or at least think they have a very 
strong case, before, with such sentiments as we 
have described them to hold, they could be brought 
to adopt the measures they now contemplate. 
Slowly and reluctantly must they have made up 
their minds that, without a bold movement against 
authority, their case is a hopeless one. They are 
well aware of the difficulties they must find in 
justifying their final resolution to the Roman 
Catholic world at large; and one great difficulty 
with which they have to contend, and which is a 
difficulty to us in stating their case now, arises 
from their justification being complete exactly in 
the proportion in which it is unfit for the eye of 
the public. 

The four points upon which they have been in- 
sisting are, first, that the public worship shall 
be performed in all countries in the vernacular 
tongue ; secondly, that the cup shall be given, as 
well as the bread, in the Sacrament, to the laity ; 
thirdly, that the frequenting of the confessional 
shall not be compulsory ; fourthly, that vows of 
celibacy shall not be obligatory on the clergy. 

With regard to the first of these points—they 
complain not of the doctrine that ‘‘ the Jaw of the 
church is one and unchangeable ;"’ but they assert 
and complain that the doctrine has been pushed 
and used so as to have the effect of a fraud. They 
complain that the priests of Rome have multiplied 
the unchangeable laws to an extent which they 
know it is impossible to maintain, in order that 
they — money for dispensations to break 
them. They complain, too, that this particular 
law against vernacular prayers has been relaxed 
elsewhere—but not for them. In France the 
people commonly use a prayer-book called the 
** Paroissien,’’ which has the Latin service and 
the French translation in parallel columns; but 
such a work is prohibited in Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and all countries where the power of the 
church is absolute. In the North of Germany 
and the Tyrol they use a German mass-book, but 
it is rarely to be met with in Austria, Bohemia, or 
Styria. Nor let it not be supposed that this is a 
question affecting the laity only; a large majority 
of the priests in these regions are as ignorant of 
the meaning of the Latin which they chaunt, as 
the Jews are of the Hebrew which they read in 
the synagogue. Jews and Romish priests learn to 
read Hebrew and Latin, but they do not learn to 
understand it; even in the towns, to say nothing 
of the country parishes very many priests under- 
stand no more of Latin than the people; and 
hence the importance, even as respects the clergy, 
of this first point for which they are contending. 

On the second point, the custom of the Church 
of Rome is for none but the celebrants to partake 
of the chalice; the expression, therefore, ‘‘ re- 
fusing the cup to the laity,’ so common at Exeter 
Hall] and elsewhere, is not correct ; priests are as 
much refused as laymen if they present them- 
selves to receive the blessed sacrament; but they 
seldom present themselves, because each one 
ought to say mass himself every day, and there- 
fore he would not go a second time to receive it. 
It is certainly remarkable that of the two ele- 
ments, the one of which it is specially said, 
‘* Drink ye aut of it,’ should be that one which 
is refused to all. 

With the third point commences our difficulty, 
and one before which we confess ourselves com- 
— to yield; we are precluded from the possi- 
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ity of proving our position, and we must state | 


at once our conclusion, which is this—that if it 
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had been the intention of any body of men to cor- 
rupt the morals of the human race, to habituate 
children of both sexes to impurity, filth, and profli- 
gacy, it would have been impossible to have 
devised a scheme more completely adapted to pro- 
duce that effect than the practise of the confes- 
sional, as it is now carried on in the Church of 
Rome. The common sense of mankind, the ordi- 
nary feelings of morality, would have made it 
a ag to carry into practice such a project, 
unless it had assumed the mask of religious duty 
to God ; and when the sense of morality is so far 
deadened, as that any persons should suppose that 
burning alive can be well pleasing to God, it is not 
difficult for such to imagine that obscenity in 
thought and language should be so likewise. 
Whilst it is obvious that it is impossible here to 
prove our assertion, we will at least furnish the 
means by which any one who is so inclined may 
satisfy himself; we recommend such an one to 
read the ordinary English Roman Catholic prayer- 
book, called, ‘‘The Garden of the Soul,’’ at the 
parts which relate to self-examination in order to 
confession ; next, the books which are written to 
instruct the priests to extort from reluctant females 
in the confession things which no pure-minded 
woman has ever imagined; e. g., ‘‘La Méthode 
pour la direction des ames dans le tribunal de la 
Pénitence, et pour le gouvernement des Paroisses, 
Paris, 1834 ;’’ ‘Il Confessore diretto per le con- 
fessioni della gente di campagna, Bologna, 1824 ;” 
“Le Rituel de Toulon ;’’ or any similar books 
which make in all countries the stock in trade of a 
priest, and some or other of which are to be found 
in all their houses; and then let them read any 
work of Theologia Moralis on the confessional and 
the seventh commandment. 

This subject in Protestant countries is merely 
either a matter of speculation and theory, or a 
handle for controversialists wherewith to attack 
papists—a task for which, it must be confessed. 
the heroes of ‘discussion meetings’’ are singu- 
larly ill qualified. But with the honest eccle- 
siastics of Germany, the Tyrol, German Switzer- 
land, Poland, Bohemia, and :!ungary, these things 
are no speculations and theories, but sad and 
painful realities. They know that corruption of 
the youthful mind is the natural and almost inva- 
riable result; and some are determined that the 
fruits of this system shal] not be hid in a corner 
any more ; but, let the consequences be what they 
may, the secret recesses of infamy shall be ex- 
posed, and the system be put an end to. 

It is impossible in the very nature of things that 
a young female, or almost any female, can have 
such a burden on her conscience as can make her 
desire often to resort to special and private confes- 
sion to a priest; and certainly it ought not to be 
tolerated that she should have indecent thoughts 
suggested to her, even at the early age of seven 
years old; for at this period do they begin to 
insinuate their filth in the convents in which girls 
are commonly educated. The heads of the church 
themselves admit the liability of abuse through the 
confessional, and frequent exhortations are pub- 
lished desiring all women who have improper 
solicitations made to them there to denounce the 
confessor ; but a moment's consideration will show 
the inutility of this exhortation; and one instance 
which we will give must suffice for all. An 
Italian gentleman of our acquaintance removed 





with his family from the place of his nativity to a 
town in another state; soon after their arrival the 
wife went to the confessional in the parish church, 
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where improper proposals were made to her; she 
ran home and acquainted her husband ; he made a 
formal complaint to the proper authorities in her 
name; a day was appointed for the examination 
of the charge; and when the time arrived the lady 
naturally declined to appear. It is obvious that 
just in proportion as the person offended is delicate, 
and the offence gross, there will be the greater 
difficulty of inducing the complainant to come for- 
ward. Scarcely any woman could be found who 
would go into the presence of several strange men 
and repeat the expressions by which her ears had 
been insulted. The result, however, was, that the 
priect had his license for hearing confessions taken 
from him; and neither husband nor wife have ever 
gone to the confessional since that period. ‘The 
authorities at Rome do all that in them lies to 
repress these disorders; the licenses for hearing 
confessions are renewed from year to year, and 
always refused where well-grounded complaints 
have been made ; but in country parishes there are 
no means of redress; the curé and his vicaire are 
the only priests in it, and the people are com- 
pletely in their power. Knowing this blot in their 
system, the Mendicant orders turn it to their own 
profit. Two Capuchins, the one a priest, the 
other a lay brother, make a tour through a country 
district. The former goes into the church and 
receives the confessions of those who for various 
reasons do not choose to confess to the secular 
priest; whilst the lay brother, with his donkey 
and hampers, goes round from house to house to 
collect the contributions of the faithful for the 
benefit of the community. The system cannot be 
improved—Delenda est. 
he effect of the system upon the minds of the 
people is obvious ; and Sir George Sinythe might 
have given a much fuller defence of the term 
* beastly,’’ which he applied to Maynooth, (see his 
pamphlet, published at Chelmsford,) than that which 
he has done, if he had been more fully acquainted 
with the subject. The immediate object, however, 
of bringing forward this point at the present time 
is not so much with reference to its effect upon the 
laity, as to its effect upon the priests themselves ; 
and whoever intends to take the trouble of consult- 
ing the works to which allusion has above been 
raade, should remember that these books are the 
private and secret studies of those who from their 
earliest years have taken vows of celibacy upon 
them; who live alone, shut up in their own 
solitary chamber, apart from all the world, for 
many hours every day. Such persons require a 
peculiar absence from all demoralizing words and 
thoughts : it ought to be their unremitting labor to 
banish every imagination, even the most transient, 
upon details of vice; whereas, to sit alone and 
study all the forms and varieties of impurity on 
which Spanish and French casuists have written, 
analyzing and classifying every variety of crime 
which the most brutal and sensual of mankind have 
ever perpetrated, as in the works of Sanchez, Es- 
cobar, Sa, Facundez, Gobat, &c., &c., is the sure 
and certain method to make the vows a nullity. 
That such is the fact of the case is known but 
too well to all whose duty and station compel them 
to be informed. We will confine ourselves at 
present to two dioceses in France, and two in Ger- 
many—in each of which we have ourselves resid- 
ed. In each of the former, on a certain fixed day, 
a very excellent prelate assembles ali the clergy 
of his see in the cathedral, where with closed 
doors, and in secret, they celebrate together the 
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holiest mysteries of their faith. Mass being ended, 
the bishop proceeds to address a concte ad clerum, 
in which he enumerates all the cases of immorality 
which have occurred amongst the clergy in the 
course of the last year, with the sentences which 
have been passed by the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
The names of the parties are carefully concealed ; 
some are known to priests resident in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood—but the greater part have es- 
eaped even local notoriety; many have become 
known only through the confessional : the partici- 
pes criminis have perhaps been removed into other 
parishes and then revealed to new confessors that 
which would otherwise have remained secret, and 
which has thus come round to the ears of the pre- 
late in whose diocese the culprit resided. Some- 
times the weight of sin can be no longer borne on 
the conscience, and voluntary confessions have 
been made. A thrill of horror pervaded the as- 
sembly on one occasion when the good bishop had 
finished his recital ; and then, with many tears, at 
the head, and in the name of the whole body of 
his clergy, he confessed the sin of the priests and 
people, and implored forgiveness. 

Such is the practice in two different dioceses in 
France ; probably of more; and certainly in all 
some measures are taken by the bishops of the 
present time to repress the outbreaks of vice 
amongst the clergy. ‘These things, however, are 
most anxiously concealed from the laity ; indeed, 
scarce a Roman Catholic layman of any rank, or 
of whatever general intelligence, has the smallest 
information upon any subject connected with the 
priests. Nor do we wonder that even pure and 
worthy dignitaries should shrink from the tremen- 
dous hazard of overthrowing what yet lingers in 
France of the old veneration for the priests. They 
may be forgiven for dreading a reform which should 
begin by loosening the already too weak bands that 
bind religion in any way on the people; for being 
anxious rather to discover some means of giving a 
strength and vigor to the good that remains, in 
order that the diseased parts may be sloughed off 
through increasing health. 

In the German dioceses to which we referred, 
the same assemblies of the clergy indeed do not 
take place ; but the bishop’s court sits twice every 
week, being exclusively employed in trying com- 
plaints made against ecclesiastics. So great and 
so incessant are the horrors here brought to light, 
that the excellent prelate who presides over one 
see more immediately under our eye, passes the 
whole night afterwards in fasting and tears of pen- 
itence for the things which have come before him. 
The extent of immorality is so great that it is con- 
sidered a good sign of a priest if he is known to 
keep a mistress without causing any public scan- 
dal, and no notice is taken of him. If, however, 
she lies in at the parsonage, or if they quarrel so 
that a disturbance is produced in the village, then 
he is removed to another parish ; if the same thing 
occurs a second time, the same treatment is pur- 
sued ; if it is repeated a third time, he is degraded, 
all employment and means o1 iivelihood are taken 
from him ; and many such are to be seen through- 
out Germany breaking stones on the road, or serv- 
ing as privates in the army. These, however, are 
not the immoralities which produce upon the minds 
of bishops such effects as have been above describ- 
ed. They are such as cannot be put upon paper: 
hideous, unnamable crimes—committed in the most 
holy places, because supposed to be the most secure 
from the eye of man, regardless of the eye of God. 
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In Italy such offences, when not screened by some 
powerful patron, are punished by incarceration in 
a convent, with starving, and repeated flagellation, 
which frequently terminate in death. But in Ger- 
many no such power exists ; more liberal, but less 
cruel ; more tolerant both of good and evil. The 
example of the court in the neighborhood of the 
place to which we are now referring, tended not 
many years ago to sanction some of the worst of 
the crimes above alluded to; and though it is now 
mended, the effects of past days are not worn out. 

This state of morals is not peculiar to the clergy 
of these four dioceses, but they have been selected 
exciusively because we would refer to nothing with 
which we were not personally acquainted. The 
German ecclesiastics who are now resolved to bring 
these things to light have no wish for writing libel- 
lous accusations against their brethren :—but they 
will bring them forward as proofs, damning proofs, 
of the effects of the practice of the confessional, of 
the necessary studies of the priests, and of the 
vows of celibacy, upon the morals of the clergy : 
and they will draw their proofs not from one dio- 
cese here and another diocese there, but from all 
dioceses ; not from the last years only, but from 
the uninterrupted course of the last century. It is 
a remarkable feature in the case that all the profli- 
gate clergy are strong in favor of the continuance 
of the law of celibacy, whilst all the moral clergy 
are for abolishing it. The Protestants in these 
dioceses generally say that that is in order that 
they may continue their flagitious courses in a 
way which it would be more difficult to do if 
they were married, but that is not the real ground 
of their resistance. They resist it because they 
know that it is popular at head-quarters to resist it ; 
and they take the side of the authorities at Rome 
in order to make friends to themselves of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, that they may be in 
their turn befriended. 

It is quite a mistake of the Protestants to sup- 
pose that the heads of the Church of Rome are in- 
different to priestly enormities; nothing can be 
farther from the truth. The Court of Rome uses 
every means in its power to punish such things— 
save where the offenders are supported by power- 
ful patrons ;—in those cases it is indeed tolerant 
and corrupt; but in all other cases its severity is 
very great and even cruel. The Court of Rome 
would very willingly see the manners of the clergy 
decorous everywhere; but it resists all reform 
through the means of public exposure: for, that 
ouce countenanced, where would it stop? It was 
this fear of exposure which paral many efforts 
for internal reform in Italy itself prior to the age 
of Luther. It is this same fear that will at least 
strain every nerve to paralyze the efforts of the 
German ecclesiastics who now avow their zeal for 
amending what is evil; and it is the fear, not of 
an individual, but of a perpetual Ecclesiastical 
Bureaucratve. The movers of reform say that the 
four points towards which their efforts are direeted 
are mere matters of discipline, and within the power 
of the Pope to corree* at any moment he pleases ; 
but some of them at least well know that prac- 
tically the Pope is as much a cipher in the chureh 
as the Emperor of Austria is in Germany, or as the 
most constitutional king in his own dominions. 

No Pope, we believe, ever ascended the Chair 
with better intentions than the present one ; but 
he was elected, as has long been the rule, when 
old and enfeebled, and proved accordingly unfit to 





make any effectual struggle against the inveterate | in prison at all. 


malaria of the system about him. Without doubt 
there is much genuine piety and virtue in Rome ; 
but there is also a great deal of wickedness and 
infidelity, and these are only the more pernicious 
by reason of the hypocrisy which does and must 
result from the composition of a society in which 
the most prominent persons are at once professed 
courtiers or place-hunters, and ecclesiastics. Their 
— attire does not make a thousaud busy place- 
unters internally much different from those who 
follow similar objects in lay dresses at Vienna, 
Paris, or London; but it compels superficial pre- 
tence ; and men trained in such a school, accus- 
tomed to breathe such an atmosphere, constitute a 
ruling caste far more likely to produce stern de- 
spotic avengers of indiscretion dangerous to its own 
tige,* than zealous reformers of wide-spread, 
ong-inherited abuses, which strike at the essen- 
tials of character throughout Rome and Italy, and 
all Papal Europe. Come anything rather than a 
general searching exposure of any class of facts 
involving the priesthood as a class! Anything 
rather than such an exposure as must end in con- 
vincing Lay Romanists that the Holy See has for 
centuries upheld, as part and parcel of the Divine 
Law, a regulation necessitating the habitual viola- 
tion of the plainest precepts of religion and moral- 
ity on the part of an order claiming exclusive rev- 
erence and submission as the delegates of heaven. 
The ‘“ Epistola Eneyclica” of 1832, already 
quoted, reasserts accordingly in the fullest and 
fiercest terms the determination of the Court of 
Rome, that nothing shall be listened to from any 
quarter on the subject of that grand radical evil— 
the enforced celibacy of the clergy. 


**Cum autem, ut Tridentinorum Patrum verbis 
utamur. constet ecelesiam eruditam fuisse a Christo 
Jesu ejusyue Apostolis, atque a Spiritu Sancto alli 
omnem veritatem in dies suggerente edoceri absur- 
dum plane est ac maxime in eam injuriosum, res- 
taurationem ac regenerationem quamdam obtrudi, 
quasi necessariam, ut ejus incolumitati et incre- 
mento consulatur, perindé ac si censeri ipsa possit 
vel defectui vel obscurationi, vel aliis, hujusce- 
modi incommodis obnoxia. * * * * ‘Hic 
autem*vestram volumus excitatam pro religione 
constantiam adversus fuedissiman in clericalem ce- 
libatum conjurationem, quam nosis effervescere in 
dies latius, connitentibus cum perditissimis nostri 
evi philosophis nonnuilis etiant ea ipso ecclesrastico 
ordine, qui persone obliti munerisque sui, ac blan- 
ditiis abrepti voluptatum, eo licentia proruperunt ut 
publicas etiam atque ueratas aliquibus in locis auss 
sint adhibere principibus postulationes ad disciplinam 
illam sanctissmam perfringendam, Sed piget de 
turpissimis hisce conatibus longo vos sermone dis- 
tinere, vestraque potitis religioni fidentes commit- 


* Men’s tongues are silent, because every one is afraid 
to speak. Relations even are often in ignorance of what 
happens to each other. We know the case of a priest 
who, for speaking disrespectfully to his bishop, was sud- 
denly taken away froin the little village in which he liv- 
ed, and wherein his brother was one of the prinvipal pro- 
prietors, and yet none either knew or thought of inquir- 
ing what had become of him: at last it turned out 
that he had been taken to the prison of the Santo Uffiz- 
zio, sixty miles off, kept nine months in a cage, in which 
he could not stand upright, and when he returned to his 
family at the expiration of his sentence, he was in a con- 
dition which need not be described; for he bad had no 
nae med all that time of washing or cleaning himself, 
shaving, or cutting his hair or nails. Yet to this day 
some of his relations do not know of his ever having been 
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timus, ut legem maximi momenti, in quam lascivi- 
entium tela undique sunt intenta, sartan tectam 
custodiri, vindicari, defendi, ex sacrorum cononum 
prescripto, omni ope contendatis.”” 


That movement in Bavaria and Western Ger- 
many, which at this moment excites the well- 
founded alarm of the Roman court, may be traced 


far eee to the zeal and abilities of the late Bishop | 


ailer ; and hence the importance of the speech of 
the king of Bavaria upon the appointment of 
Bishop Riedel, which ended with the expression 
of his Majesty’s hope that he should find in him a 
worthy successor of Bishop Sailer. The pam- 

hlet, therefore, named at the head of these remarks 
is properly and truly an answer to the question, 
6s Who was Sailer, and what were his princi- 

les ?”’ 

Bishop Sailer died in 1832, 
works he says,— 


In one of his last 


‘« He that knows anything of that unsteady thing, 
the human heart, now pressed into despondency, 
and now uplifted in presumption, will not cease to 
cry aloud these three things:—Ist. What the 
authorities in the church ought todo’ 2d. What 
those under authority may dot 3d. What the 
providence of God shall do ! 

‘1, To you, ye noble and venerable heads and 
fathers, belongs the task of amending and improv- 
ing the ritual and liturgy of the church where 
they are defective ; to introduce what is suitable 
and appropriate to the present times and cireum- 
stances of the church ; to reform whatin the houses 
of the priests (especially in Germany) calls aloud 
for amendment; and to spread around blessings 
and contentment among all parts of the church. 

“2. To you, my brethren, whose hands are 
tied from introducing voluntary changes, belongs 
the noble task of breathing into the existing form- 
ularies of the church all the life they are capable 
of containing: and is not that a noble field for 
you ‘—of setting before your flock the light of a 
holy example, and so blessing all the families of 
your charge. 

‘**3. But if neither those in authority nor those 
under authority will fufil their duties, then will 
Nemesis appear, and the providence of God will 
clear a place for new plantings of the Holy Ghost ; 
it may be after this fashion, it may be after another, 
it may be here, it may be elsewhere. 

**'The word that links the spirit of improvement 
on to the spirit of obedience, the responsibility of 
man to the providence of God, stands not in vain 
there where it is written, ‘ He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.’ ”’ 

Bishop Sailer had been preceded by some men 
of great piety and intelligence—Boos, Lindel, 
Gosner, and others ; but he was distinguished not 
only by a degree of mental power superior to any 
of them, but also by a prudence and caution in 
which some of them were very deficient. It is 
not therefore wonderful that the movement should 
be identified more peculiarly with his name. 
Those in favor of it are now generally styled 
* Disciples of Sailer ;” and the King of Bavaria, it 
is obvious, has no objection to share the designa- 
tion. But they have received another title from 
the many bystanders who sympathize I'ttle either 
with them or their antagonists. They are called 
** Jesus worshipers,’’ the others ‘* Mary worship- 
ers’’ (Marvadiensten ;) and these sobriguets clearly 
indicate another great practical abuse of the papa- 
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ey, as to which the two parties have already come 
into open collision. We say practical—for, how- 
ever clearly educated Romanists may see the 
demarcation between douleia and latreia—however 
sincerely they may protest against injustice when 
charged with giving to a dead woman the honor 
and worship due only to God—the fact is entirely 
undeniable that in Roman Catholic countries thou- 
sands and tens of thousands live and die in habitual 
reliance on the intercession and mediation, not of 
the Saviour, but of the Virgin and other saints 
departed. 
hose worthy men who are laboring at the 
reformation and purifying of the Roman Catholic 
Charch will be opposed by the rulers at Rome— 
for any acknowledgment of error would be a con- 
fession that they have not been infallibly right in 
all they have said and done on every occasion, in 
every age. They will also be opposed by the 
radical party in Rome, because they are not seek- 
ing to overthrow the state, or revolutionize, or 
even dismember it, as O’Connell is doing. Their 
only chance of not being speedily crushed is from 
the increasing disunion in the papal councils. 
The doctrines of Lamennais have made great pro- 
gress; and Padre Ventura, who was silenced be- 
cause of the countenance which he gave the French 
Abbé when at Rome, is again in favor, and 
reached the Quadresimal sermons this year. 
lence the O’Connellite faction in Rome, which 
has always been opposed by Father Routham, the 
general of the Jesuits, as being against all govern- 
ment alike in church and state, whilst assuming 
the mask of attacking only the supremacy of an 
heretical church, has gained much support. That 
Q'Connellite faction, we grieve to say, has been 
taken up by all the English Roman Catholics 
resident in Rome; and the admirers of Lamennais 
are talking more composedly, and with less alarm, 
of the possibility of their throwing off all connexion 
with governments everywhere, and placing them- 
selves at the head of the revolutionists throughout 
Europe. Some such desperate plunge seems, 
indeed, the natural death of a system so mighty, 
and with so much vitality, as the papal system 
still possesses : it cannot die the way of all flesh, 
and expire like a candle burnt down into the socket, 
with a bright, perhaps, but momentary glare; it 
must die in a convulsion, and in such a convulsion 
as will shake all Europe to its very foundation.* 
The great respectability of the bishops in 
France and Germany has alone kept the thing to- 
gether for a long time past. In the former coun- 
try several were soldiers under Napoleon, and a 
few also have been military men in the latter ; but 
all are men of a certain age, well educated ; and 
have seen much of the world. In Germany also 
the Pope has always been obliged to be more 
measured in his dealings than in other countries, 
for the old northern spirit has ever brooked but ill 
a submission to an Italian Cesar, be he imperial 
or ecclesiastical. 
Having said so much upon the real grounds of 
the movement in Bavaria, we must add our ex- 


* The press, too, is becoming more ingenious in dis- 
seminating its productions. A po tragedy, lately 
printed at Florence in defiance of the authorities, entitled 
“Arnaldo da Brescia,” by Nicolini, a tolerably good 
poet, is sought after with avidity, and circulates Race 
though everywhere prohibited. It has a life of that 
reformer, with many historical documents appended ; and 
the whole volume is full of bold expressions against 

riestcraft and arbitrary rule, stated wi 


muclt power of 
anguage. ’ 
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treme disappointment at the inadequacy of the 
arms which are wielded in the conflict. The 
advocates for filth, sin, superstition, and worship 
of dead men and women, have Jong been support- 
ed by a very powerful Journal—one fully equal in 
ability to the ‘Dublin Review.’’ It does not 
hesitate to denounce the followers of Sailer as 
‘* Aftermystische ;”’ and it must be confessed that 
the tendency of part of their system is to produce 
religious twaddle, and to generate a race of Ma- 
dame Guions, as the school of Fenelon did in 
France. The first numbers of the ‘‘Wahrheits- 
freund,’’ a Journal undertaken by the friends of 
right principle, are full of instances of this kind. 
Their enemies, however, have done one piece of 
service by occupying the ground before them: 
they have taken from the Court of Rome the 
power to apply for the suppression of this Journal, 
on the ground that it is contrary to the discipline 
of the church for anything to be published by an 
ecclesiastic without the express authority and 
sanction of his bishop ; and it has received the ap- 
probation of the bishop. They must, however, 

ive their Journal a very different cast and tone. 

t is idle for them to waste their time by appeals 
to the fathers and councils; such a pr ing 
will only make a logomachia, and multiply quib- 
bles upon quibbles. Let them appeal to princi- 
ples whiah all acknowledge, and to morals which 
all pretend to respect. Let them publish fully and 
truly the result of the trials in the ecclesiastical 
courts ; and they may rest assured that they must 
be successful in urging every right-minded man to 
join with them ust the sin denounced in Scrip- 
ture, of ‘* forbidding to ty 

The speech of the King of Bavaria, which has 
been the occasion of the pamphlet whose title is 
placed at the head of this article, is most impor- 
tant. His Majesty not only mentions Sailer with 

raise, but recommends his example as a model to 

¢ followed—Sailer the friend of Stolberg, Haller, 
and Schlegel—Sailer the despised of the despised 
by the Ultramontane party. The king no doubt 
feels that, in laboring at the civilization of his peo- 
ple, his chief endeavor must be to deliver the 
clergy from the vices of heathenism. Let him 
stand resolutely by those whom he has here re- 
commended to follow Sailer, and the followers of 
Sailer will soon cleanse that Augean stable which 
the secular arm alone can never do. The priests 
are too crafty for any layman, even for a king. 
The common saying at Rome is, that they—the 
priests—‘‘ have the promise of God for their sup- 
port, even to the end of the world, which no kings 

ave ;’’ a position into which we shall not now 
enter further than to observe how characteristic 
the sentiment is of that grand usurper, of whom 
it is written that she says, ‘I sit as a queen, 
and shall.see no sorrow.”’ 

The movement in Bavaria has already created 
much stir throughout Germany ; and the Austrian 
government, eoncluding that all who feel disgusted 
at popish abuses must verge towards Protestantism, 
has lately issued a proclamation, reminding its sub- 
jects of an old law which punishes with banish- 
ment any Roman Catholic who turns Protestant. 
It is possible, indeed, that the Protestants in Hun- 
gary may be generally more opposed to the Aus- 
trian maxims of government than the Roman Catho- 
lics ; but it is certain that the leaders in the Diet are 

. of ancient Roman Catholic families and Roman Cath- 
: @lics themselves. Into the Hungarian part of the 
question, however, we. shall not at this time enter. 












SCHISM IN THE PAPACY. 


ANECDOTE OF WOLFE. 


From Lord Mahon’s History of England we 
take a curious anecdote of Wolfe, which we could 
hardly have credited on a less authority : 


“ After Wolfe's appointment, and on the day pre- 
ceding his embarkation for America, Pitt, desirous 
of giving his last verbal instructions, invited him to 
dinner, Lord Temple being the only other guest.—As 
the evening advanced, Wolfe—heated, perhaps, by 
his own aspiring thoughts, and the unwonted soci 
of statesmen, broke forth into a strain of gasconade 
and bravado. He drew his sword, he rapped the ta- 
ble with it, he flourished it round the room, he talked 
of the mighty things which that sword was to achieve. 
The two ministers sat aghast at an exhibition so un- 
usual from any man of real sense and real spirit. 
And when at last Wolfe had taken his leave, and his 
carriage was heard to roll from the door, Pitt seemed 
for the moment shaken in the high opinion which his 
deliberate judgment had formed of Wolfe ; he lifted 
up his eyes and arms, and exclaimed to Lord Tem- 
ple: ‘Good God! that I should have entrusted the 
fate of the country and of the administration to such 
hands!’ This story was told by Lord Temple him- 
self to a near and still surviving relative—one of 
my best and most valued friends,” 


—If this is true, it certainly confirms one of 
Wolfe’s self-criticisms, that he was not seen to 
advantage in the common occurrences of life. It 
depicts a shy, nervous man, seeking relief in des- 
perate extremes. We take another, and more 
agreeable anecdote, of the great young soldier: 
the landing at ‘* Wolfe’s Cove.”’ the night before 
the siege of Quebec : 


“ Swiftly, but silently, did the boats fall down with 
the tide, unobserved by the enemy’s sentinels, who 
were,—or who should have been,—at their posts 
along the shore.—Of the soldiers on hoard, how 
eagerly must every heart have throbbed at the com- 
ing conflict ; how intently must every eye have con- 
templated the dark outline, as it lay pencilled upon 
the midnight sky,—and as every moment it grew 
closer and clearer,—of the hostile heights! Not a 
word was spoken, not a sound was heard beyond the 
rippling of the stream. Wolfe alone,—thus tradition 
has told us,—repeated in a low voice to the other of- 
ficers in his boat those beautiful stanzas with which 
a country church yard inspired the muse of Gray. 
One noble line,—‘ The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave,’—must have seemed at such a moment fraught 
with mournful meaning. At the close of the recite- 
tion Wolfe added: ‘Now, gentlemen, I would rather 
be the author of that poem than take Quebec !’” 


Our last extract is of an affecting incident in the 
seven years’ war: 


“Tt was before the dawn of the 16th of October, 
and near the closter Sod convent) of Campen; the 
allies, marching silently on, shrouded by the double 
darkness of the night and of the woods. They were 
already close upon the enemy, when they, at a sudden 
turn, came upon the Chevalier d’ Assas, a young offi- 
cer of the regiment of Auvergne, who commanced an 
outpost, and had rambled a little in advance of it. 
In an instant a hundred bayonets were levelled at his 
breast, with a threat of immediate death if he gave 
the least alarm. But the high-minded Frenchman 
did not hesitate. Collecting all his voice for one loud 
cry,—A mot AUVERGNE, VOILA LES ENNEMIS !—the next 
moment he fell back, pierced through with mortal 
wounds. This heroic act,—worthy the Decii of an- 
other age,—saved the French army from surprise, 
and, probably, destruction.” 
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From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
Notice of the loyment of the Flesh of Smal 

Whale for Vocline Cattle in the Farve "sionds. 

In a letter to the 

yAN, Esq. 

I vesTerDay received a letter, dated June 2d, 
from the Faroe Islands, which contains further 
information regarding the capture of whales by 
means of nets, of which a notice appeared in the 
Journal for January. The total number of the 
Delphinus melas (Caaing whale) taken in Faroe 
in 1843, was 3146, besides a few individuals of 
other species; most of these were captured by 
means of the net before mentioned. The quantity 
of oil obtained from the blubber and exported, was 
87,404 gallons, and its value £5665 ; besides this, 
about one-eighth of the blubber was salted for 
food, and some oil reserved for domestic uses, &c. 
During the past winter, a novel but important ex- 
periment has been tried with the flesh of these 
animals :—it was then for the first time used as 
food for cows, and apparently with perfect success. 
For this purpose the flesh is cut into long and nar- 
row strips, and dried, without salt, in the air, in 
the same manner as when used for food by the 
natives ; when well dried it will keep good for two 
years. When used, it is cut into pieces two or 
three inches long, and slightly boiled; any oil 
rising to the surface is skimmed off, and then the 
soup and meat are given to the cows, together 
with about one-half or one-third the usual quantity 
of hay. On this food they appear to thrive well, 

iving an increased quantity of milk ; and neither 
it nor the cream has any unpleasant flavor, as they 
have when the animals are fed on dried fish, as in 
Iceland and other northern countries. Many cows 
have usually perished in Faroe from the scar- 
city of fodder in winter; and my correspondent, 
the Rev. Mr. Schroter, (who has for many years 
exerted himself in improving the condition of his 
fellow-countrymen,) calculates that the lives of 
more than 600 cows were saved last winter by the 
use of this food; which, he remarks, might be 
found of value for the same purpose in Shetland 
and Orkney, where, from the flesh of the Delphi- 
nus being disliked as food, great quantities of it 
are wasted which might be profitably employed in 
this way—a more valuable application of it than 
for manure, as formerly suggested; and if the 
supply were at all regular, it might enable the in- 
habitants to increase their stock of cows in winter, 


and thus add much to their domestic comfort. 
Edinburgh, 25th June, 1844. 


itor from W. C. Trevet- 


Youne Ineann.— The National newspaper. Are 
our readers acquainted with this new organ of the 
new spirit which has recently grown up in Irish 
politics? We assure them it is a sign of the times 
not to be neglected. The Young Ireland of which 
this journal is representative, is well worth being 
studied and understood by all Englishmen and 
Scotsmen. This Nation is not a mere O’Connel- 
lite, nor a mere Catholic organ. It has a life of 
its own. Its writers treat Catholicism with all 
due respect, as the religion of their country ; but 
they do not write at all like Popish devotees: they 
venerate and love O'Connell, but do not seem to 
subscribe implicitly to certain items of his political 
creed. There is as much of Theobold Wolfe 
Tone in these men, as of Daniel O'Connell. On 
the “‘ morality of war,” they hold their own opin- 
ions. The O’Connellite doctrine, that ‘* Repeal is 
not worth purchasing at the price of one drop of 











human blood,’’ is regarded as a crotchet of the 
great man’s,—respectable in him, but deserving 
no quarter when enunciated by unprivileged lips. 
Meanwhile they sink minor differences ; vote for 
keeping the peace until they are better prepared 
for war, and watch the Oregon question with a 
most lively interest. This war section of the 
Repeal party are as patient, practical, and busi- 
ness-like a set of men as the pacific O’Brien sec- 
tion. They neither gloss over the vices, nor flatter 
the vanities of any portion of their fellow-country- 
men. They can afford a good-humored, half-con- 
temptuous smile at the patriotic vagaries of the 
Monster Meetings—make no scruple of owning 
that Irishmen all lived too fast in the summer of 
1843—broadly hint that it was nonsense to speak 
Dungannon speeches, and vote Dungannon reso- 
lutions, without the Dungannon matériel of war— 
avow a strong distaste for ‘‘ drums without sol- 
diers,’’—and take no particular pains to draw the 
line exactly between Repeal and Separation. We 
doubt whether the British empire contains within 
its limits a set of more dangerous enemies to its 
integrity and power, (thanks to Lords Lyndhurst 
and Stanley,) than this war section of the Irish 
repealers. ‘To have armed such men with a griev- 
ance like the imprisonment of O’Connell, is the 
worst thing the Tories have done for us yet. 

How much of the mischief may even now be 
undone by the Euthanasia of the indictment in the 
House of Lords, it will be time enough to consider, 
should that devoutly-to-be-desired consummation 
be realized. In the mean time, we trust that the 
British people will not be slack or sparing in the 
expressions of their sympathy with a nation whose 
enemies are our enemies, whose wrongs are our 
wrongs,—only in a greatly aggravated form, and 
with other special ones of their own superadded,— 
and whose zealous friendship in peace and war is 
worth a thousand-fold more to us than the forcible 
and formal maintenance of any artificial political 
tie. We cannot lose too little time in making it 
clear to our rulers that we will not be accessary, 
either before or after the fact, to a war,—whether 
of statutes or of bayonets—against a people who 
peacefully agitate for the redress of wrongs, the 
like of which we, of England and Scotland, would 
not endure foran hour. We heartily dislike Repeal, 
as a dividing and weakening of the empire, and a 
probable occasion of new jealousies and dissensions 
between the countries; but that most horrible of 
calamities, a war with Ireland, would divide and 
weaken the empire far more fatally than even the 
dissolution of the Legislative Union—would give 
us, instead of probable dissensions, certain, perma- 
nent and deadly hatred. The case has not even 
yet, we believe, got beyond the reach of wise and 
honest imperial legislation. The misfortune is, 
that of honesty and wisdom imperial legislation 
gives no sign: it is only within this past month 
that imperial legislation has again voted the per- 
petuity of that nuisance of nuisances, the Protest- 
ant Church Fstablishment. We take leave of this 
subject, for the present, with the expression of our 
conviction that, if Ireland is ever to be other than 
a drag on us in peace, and a fearful peril and weak- 
ness in war, she must have either * peste) or that 
for which Repeal is sought—a free and vigorous 
national life, in church and state, a full develop- 
ment of her internal resources, and the weight and 
consideration to which she is entitled as a constitu - 
ent portion of the British Empire. 

Tait’s Magazine 
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THE SEAMAN’S LIGHT. 


BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


In darkness the sky and the ocean were blending 
As we steered for our own native isle in the west, 
A twinkling light o’er the waters extending 
Its lengthening ray, gave us hope of our rest. 
Oh! ’t — sweet, that soft light, from the harbor in 
sight— 
As we dash’d through its track, it said “ Welcome, 
boys, back!” 
Yet I longed for another—the twinkle that shone 
Where my Susan kept watch, in our own little 
home. 


No —_ by duty on shipboard delay’d, 
Our frigate at anchor, my messmates at rest, 
My parting salute to the officers paid, 
Like an arrow I flew to my own little nest. 
’T was a year and a day we had sail’d from the bay, 
Not a scrape of a pen had I fingered since then; 
And my poor heart was fearful some evil had come 
To my babes, or my Sue, or my snug little home. 


The grog-shops were full, and the fiddles were play- 
ing, 
Old messmates would hail me, and offer me prog ; 
But homeward I steered, without stopping or stay- 
ing— 
My heart was too full for their victuals or grog. 
I knew 't was all right—there twinkled the light ; 
Up the stairs, then, I flew—“ Are you there, my 


sweet Sue?” 
Like an echo she answered—*“ Dear Jack, are you 
come? 
’Tis a year and a day since you parted from 
home!” 


If I was to be made a post-captain, believe me, 
I could not have then been a happier man : 
The girl by my side that would never deceive me, 
My babes on my knee and a full flowing can. 
Oh! sweet was her smack, and the little ones’ clack, 
And sweet on my welcoming glass was the foam ; 
And though but a rushlight, I ne’er saw, day or night, 
A light to compare with the light of my home. 


Then here ’s to our frigate, the old Madagascar, 
And here’s to each messmate the best I can wish— 
May os girl of your heart still be kind when you ask 


er ; 
May a friend share your glass, and a friend heap 
your dish ; 
May i ship still have luck, boys, to swim like a 
uck, 
Whenever across the wide ocean you roam ; 
And joy to the life of the jolly tar’s wife, 
Who watches for him by the light of his home. 
Dublin University Magazine. 





THE NIGER. 


A Few Remarks addressed to those who desire the 
Amelioration of Africa; with an Outline of a 
Plan by which it is believed Commercial Inter- 
course with Central Africa may le established. 
By Rosert Jamizson, Esq. 


Tuis wager is virtually addressed to all Great 
Britain and Ireland, with the Colonies thereunto 
belonging ; for who does not more or less desire 
the ‘‘Amelioration of Africa ;’’ and how is that to 
be effected save by commerce! Every one, we 
assume, must have desired this consummation, 
from the time that Mr. Pitt’s famous speech on 
the civilization of Africa is read in their school- 
books. And when Mr. Jamieson demands, “Is 
Central Africa sealed against intercourse with the 





THE NIGER—PETITION FOR MR. 0’CONNELL. 








civilized world *’’ we unanimously answer, ‘ No ; 
by no means, if human enterprise and ingenuity 
can avert so great a calamity from the species.’’ 
And this prepares us for Mr. Jamieson’s plan. 
Before the late unfortunate expedition to the Niger 
was undertaken, this gentleman, an eminent and 
spirited Liverpool merchant, had, in 1840, de- 
> pewere: his steamer the Ethiope, on a kind of ex- 
ploratory or experimental voyage. ‘The vessel was 
commanded by Captain Becroft, an intelligent offi- 
cer, and had but a smal] complement of white men 
on board. The great error of the late government 
expedition, and also of that from Liverpool in 
1832-33, Mr. Jamieson considers to have been the 
employment of too large a proportion of Europeans. 
Captain Becroft remained nearly seven months on 
the Niger in the Ethiope, and then learned that it 
was necessary, for a successful attempt, to form 
his crew entirely of black men. And in 1841, in 
prospect of another voyage, he had done so,—the 
only Europeans retained by him being the officers. 
The government expedition put an end to his sec- 
ond projected cruise ; but, by orders of Mr. Jamie- 
son, he remained three years on the coast with 
his black crew, trading there and in the Bight of 
Biafra without accident or sickness. With this 
‘* great fact’? before us, Mr. Jamieson demands, 
If the hope of navigating the Niger, and of carry- 
ing peaceful commerce, and all its civilizing influ- 
ence into Central Africa, is to be abandoned? Cer- 
tainly we should hope not. Mr. Jamieson gives a 
detailed account of the facilities and prospects of 
opening a trade by the Niger, with Central Africa. 
for which we must refer to his short and pithy 
‘‘Remarks.”” He proposes that another expedi- 
tion should be undertaken on the plan of that con- 
ducted by Captain Becroft, and a fund of £20,000 
raised by subscription, to defray the expense that 
may arise, should the enterprise yield no profit. 
If any profit should result, it is farther proposed to 
devote it to the grand object. This, however, is 
an undertaking for the enlightened philanthropist, 
and not for the mere speculator. Mr. Jamieson 
volunteers all the aid and assistance in his power 
to any Association that may be formed for so de- 
sirable, and, as he believes, so practicable an ob- 
ject; and he cannot doubt but that twenty persons 
will be found in Great Britain ready to risk £1000 
each, or two hundred persons ready to subscribe 
£100 each. But we must refer to the pamphlet, 
content with doing all that is in our power to bring 
the scheme before Tue Frienps or Arrica. 





PETITION FOR MR. O'CONNELL. 


Tue subjoined memorial to the queen, written 
by Mr. Water Savace Lanpor, is at present 
receiving signatures in Bath. We are happy to 
be able to lay before our readers an argument so 
temperate and forcible. Men of all parties may 
read it with advantage.—Exzaminer. 


We, the undersigned, inhabitants of Bath, yielding 
to none in loyalty toward your gracious Majesty or 
in veneration of our established laws, crave to ap- 
proach the throne with our petition. 

We pray of your gracious eo, Ame the royal 
mercy may be extended to Danie] O’Connell, against 
whom a verdict of “Guilty” was delivered in Dublin 
on a charge of conspiracy, and who at this time is 
suffering the penalty of fine and imprisonment. 

We presume not to question the justice of the sen- 
tence, nor the composition of the Jury i but we im- 
plore your Majesty’s pardon of the offence, on these 
considerations. 








First. That the act of union, which we hope will | 
be indissoluble, was brought about by such practices 
as would disfranchise any borough in England. 

Secondly. That Ireland did not obtain by it such 
advantages as were obtained by Scotland; namely, 
that the religion of the majority should be the estab- 
lished religion of the land. 

We reflect with shame and sorrow that Ireland at 
the present hour is treated less liberally in regard to 
religion than Greece was treated under the dominion 
of the Turks, which dominion she was aided in over- 
throwing by the arms of England. And yet the 
Turks do not “profess and call themselves Chris- 

ians.” 

We remember by what evil counsels two millions 
of British subjects in America were severed from the 
dominion of England. They had incomparably less 
cause of complaint than, according to the public opin- 
ion of Earope, Ireland always had, and has: on the 
correctness of which opinion it is not our business, or 
our duty, or our wish to speak. Two millions, who 
had no free states to sympathize with them, were 
able, contrary to the expectation of many wise and 
experienced statesmen, to declare and enforce their 
independence. Seeing that Ireland, at the present 
day, contains seven millions of malecontents ; seeing 
that the nearest and the most powerful nations are 
—_ to espouse her cause, and omit no opportunity 
of displaying their sentiments, of uttering their 
threats, and of attacking the weak who are under 
your Majesty’s protection ; we cannot dissemble the 
danger we apprehend, nor can we believe that it is 
remote. 

We doubt not that your Majesty’s most dutiful par- 
liament will readily grant all supplies which your 
Majesty’s ministers (for any purpose) may demand. 
But, in the poverty, the want, the almost famine, 
which three millions of your Majesty’s subjects are 
enduring, and under the long and hopeless loss of 
employment which another million, for the most part 
manulacturers and artificers, impatiently bear and 
angrily lament, we doubt whether it is possible to 
add to the national debt, in one year, even so mod- 
erate a sum as thirty millions of money; a sum 
which we know by experience is quite insufficient for 
the first year’s expenditure. We are assured, by the 
highest authority in military affairs, that a little war 
is beneath the dignity of England: we believe that 
it lies not in human power to circumscribe the extent 
of the calamity, or in human sagacity to calculate its 
duration: and we are certain that not only one peo- 
ple, nor only one continent, is alert and eager to 
meet us again in arms. 

Formerly, when a tempestuous tide of war set in, 
we considered Ireland as the great breakwater of our 
country: we grieve to see this breakwater loosened 
in the whole length of its foundations, and propelled 
against us. We know how much easier it is to 
alienate the affections of a people than to recover 
-hern when once estranged ; but we believe that the 
virtues of your Majesty will atone for the errors of 
your predecessors ; and we are confident that a sin- 
gle word of your Majesty may silence forever that 
turbulence which the most eloquent and potent man 
in the empire has for a time, and perhaps only fora 
time, suppressed. 

We deprecate the unwise and (as it seems to us) 
somewhat harsh and inhumane threat, that Ireland 
is to be conquered again. She has been conquered 
four times already, and by the four wisest of our 
governors: Henry IL., Elizabeth, Cromwell, and 
William. But a part was yet unwon; a part which 
ed Majesty has never failed to win elsewhere ; the 

eart of the people. This is a conquest far beyond 
the reach of the sword, and your Majesty, without 
the hand or the voice of another, can achieve it. 


FLOWERS AND FRUITS OF AUSTRALIA. 





We reficct with shame and sorrow that every other 
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part of your Majesty’s dominions is more favored than 
Ireland in that which is dearest to a virtuous man, 
namely, in the maintenance of his religion. 

We reflect with shame and sorrow that greater in- 
dulgence was recently shown to the impurest idolatry 
of Asia than to the religion of a Fenelon and a More. 

And we cannot but wonder that all the eloquence 
and all the influence of Daniel O’Connell have been 
sufficient to restrain the passions of his countrymen, 
seeing these things. 

We attribute solely to his great exertions the tran- 
quil state of Ireland, which no other man in six hun- 
dred years hath been able to establish. 

We entreat of your Majesty to render it durable by 
that gracious act, which will of itself be fhe truest 
and surest Act of Union; and we shall be rejoiced to 
see the accession of seven millions to your family. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. &c. 





Frowers anp Fruits or Austratia.—Man 
fruits grow and flourish in these colonies which 
ean be reared in England only when they are 
housed, when means are taken to temper the 
keenness of the winter’s blast, and when the tem- 
perature of the air is increased by artificial contri- 
vances. It is a matter of doubt, however, whether 
anything is gained by the inhabitants of New Hol- 
land in this particular ; for many fruits which are 
admirably adapted to the temperature and moist 
climate of Great Britain, either do not come to 
perfection, or will not grow at all, in the dry, hot 
atmosphere of New Holland. A decision on the 
relative advantages and disadvantages will depend, 
in this instance, on the tastes of the individual ; 
and, in arriving at a conclusion on this point, the 
native of Great Britain must not forget to bear in 
mind that every one is apt to attach somewhat 
more than its intrinsic value to that which is be- 
yond his reach. For example, the Englishman 
will be in danger of forming a highly favorable 
opinion of the capabilities of that country for the 
growth of fruit, where the orange and the grape 
flourish and yield abundantly in the open air; but 
it will do him no harm to remember, that if the 
Australian colonists gain the orange and the grape, 
they lose the apple, the currant, the gooseberry, 
and that most delicious of all fruits, the straw- 
berry. As it is with fruits, so is it with flowers. 
The native flowers are many of them exceedingly 
beautiful, and the geranium is almost a weed ; but 
still very many of the sweetest and most beautiful 
English flowers will not grow in the climate of 
New Holland. The native flowers are, with very 
few exceptions, perfectly inodorous, and they 
gladden the eye with their grateful presence but 
for a short period. The dreary wastes of New 
Holland are relieved by the varied tints of the 
native flowers in the spring-time only. But few 
persons, I apprehend, would estimate the beautiful 
but scentless native flowers of New Holland, be- 
yond the more quiet-tinted but sweet-smelling 
flowers of Great Britain. Even were they on a 
par in point of beauty and fragrance, the English 
flowers continue blooming a great part of the year, 
whilst the dull monotony of the arid shrubs of 
Australia is relieved only for 2 short time by 
beautifully-formed and exquisitely-tinted, but in- 
odorous flowers. With all the charm of form, the 
Australian flowers must yield to the delicious fra- 
grance and simple coloring of the flowers of the 
charming hedgerows of ‘‘ merry England.’’—Bart- 
lett’s New Holland. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
‘*NEVER WASTE BREAD.” 


Tue Dutch are a reflecting and sententious peo- 
ple; and one of them, according to the report of a| 
gentleman who had lived among them, defined ed- 
ueation thus—‘t Every word a precept, every ac- 
tion an example.’’ ‘The Scotch, in their practice, 
seem very strictly to follow this definition ; for 
with them example to the young is anxiously at- 
tended to, and instruction introduced upon every 
fitting opportunity. ‘* Mind the bairns! mind the 
bairns!’’ would a late Presbyterian pastor settled 
in London say, when calling to chide any laxity in 
attending church ; and 


“ The father mixes a’ wi admonition due,” 


says Burns, in one of the most true and beautiful 
pictures of Scottish life ever drawn. 

They give their instructions in various ways— 
by example, by precept, and by story. In humble 
and middle life in particular all are anxiously ad- 
hibited ; for in these ranks generally the youn 
person has nothing to look to but his or her yee. 
conduct ; and often when strangers consider the 
young Scotehman or Scotchwoman as naturally 
wary and calculating, they are only following pre- 
cepts, or reflecting on examples, anxiously im- 
pressed upon them by friends now far distant, and 
whose precepts have from that circumstance a sort 
of sacredness, for they are associated with all the 
deep and moving memories of home. 

One of their earliest precepts is against unneces- 
sary waste of anything ; not from the natural and 
proper consideration that it is waste, and conse- 
quently an unnecessary and improper expense, but 
from the yet higher consideration that, however 


they themselves might be able to afford that waste, 
it is unlawful as others are concerned; as the 
rich cannot waste anything that they do not thereby 


render dear to the poor. And, above all things, 
they are apt to look with horror on the waste of 
human food, or indeed any food ; first, from the 
trouble and toil it occasions to produce it; and 
next, because it is indispensable to existence. 
Bread in particular is recognized as the symbol of 
all subsistence, and is therefore termed “‘ the staff 
of life.”” And asevery Flemish child is taught to 
look with alarm on pulling up grass, as tending to 
destroy the tenacity of the soil, and consequently 
the security of the country which depends upon the 
maintenance of its dikes, so the Scottish child is 
taught to look with alarm on the waste of bread, 
because the want of that article is fatal, and in 
Scotland has been often felt. 

The following little story, which the writer heard 
when very young from the lips of a revered rela- 
tive, and has never forgotten, discloses also some 
other of the feelings peculiar to Scotland at that 
period :—‘* My father,’’ she said, ‘“‘ was a tenant 
of the good but unfortunate Lord Pitsligo. It was 
in the spring of the year ’45, immediately after the 
defeat of the prince's army at Culloden, and when 
the gentlemen out upon that unfortunate occasion, 
and many of the commons too, were hiding for 
their lives, that I, then a very young woman, was 
left in charge of the house, my father and all the 
servants being engaged at their seed-time, and m 
mother, who was delicate, being not yet out of bed. 
I was busy preparing breakfast, when a very old 
and infirm man came to the door, and in the hum- 
blest manner requested to be allowed to warm him- 
self by the fire. He was trembling from cold, and 





‘SNEVER WASTE BREAD.” 


T not only requested him to enter, but hastened to 

lace a chair for him, and make the fire warmer 
‘or his use. Afier sitting a little time, he asked 
if I could give him a little bread and milk, and I 
immediately brought some, and placed the milk on, 
the fire to take the chill off it. As I gave him the 
bread a small morsel fell on the floor, and I touch- 
ed it with my foot to put it out of the way amon 
the ashes, when the old man immediately stoppe 
me. ‘Do not that!’ hesaid, trembling from cold 
or from emotion ; ‘ never waste bread! The time 
has been that I have given gold for a handful of 
orammack,* kneaded in a soldier’s bonnet. They 
that waste bread may fear that they shall one day 
come to want it!’ And as he said this, he stoop- 
ed down and picked up the crumb I had dropt, and 
cleaning it on his bosom, and looking upwards, put 
it reverently into his mouth. saw, as he 
stretched forth his hand, that it was fair as a la- 
dy’s, and that his linen, though coarse, was very 
clean; and as soon as I could, without alarming 
him, I asked if I could serve him in anything far- 
ther, as I thought I heard my mother call. I went 
to her, securing the outer door in passing, for I 
feared he might be some person in Weebl, and 
told her what Ihadseen. She immediately spru ng 
up to dress herself, requesting me to stay where 
was, and in a very few minutes she was in the 
kitchen, closing the door after her. As I immedi- 
ately heard her sobbing, I ventured to peep through 
the key-hole, when I saw my mother on her knees 
at the old man’s feet, and bathing his hands in her 
tears. It was Lord Pitsligo ! 

‘*After many sufferings from age and illness, and 
many hair-breadth ’scapes in many disguises, and 
from living often in holes where scarcely a wild 
creature could have lived, he had drawn towards 
his own estates, to live the short period he might 
be allowed to live, or die among his own peo i : 
knowing that if they could not save him, at least 
he should have their sympathy. 

‘* He had been driven from a cave in the neighbor- 
hood, in consequence of having been dragged by 
some soldiers, who did not know his person, to 
discover the scene of his own concealment ; and 
where, if he had been found, instead of in its 
neighborhood, he would certainly have been secur- 
ed; he had therefore since been less comfortable. 
On a part of his estate there were some large 
cairns, called the Cairns of Pitsligo, memorials, as 
it is thought, of former battles and buryings. On 
the top of these the shepherds had formed hollows, 
in which they might sit sheltered, and yet see their 
herds. In one of these the old nobleman had taken 
up his abode, because from it he could see to a dis- 
tance around, and on occasion creep into a hole 
that had been scooped out in Hy fant capable of 
receiving him, and even of concealing him if not 
narrowly sought for. There he spent many days, 
looking upon his ruined residence, and upon the 
lands no longer his, and envying, doubtless, the 
humblest laborer upon them; and there he had 
passed the cold and cruel night preceding this 
interview. I well remember,’”’ said my old 
friend, ‘‘ the thick carpeting of his spacious din- 
ing-room, its curtains of velvet deeply fringed with 
gold, and the proud looks of himself and his ances- 
tors, as they were pictured on its walls, now ruined 
and blackened by the fire of the destroyer. I had 
even seen his proud bearing, as, walking on the 
sea-beach between his castle and the humbler but 


* Meal and waiter. 





FREE TRADE-—-SONGS OF THE NURSERY. 


still beautiful residence of his near neighbor Pittu- 
lie, he endzavored to persuade him to join in the 
rising for the prince ; and the solemn courteousness 
with which he rode through the village, as he 
departed for the expedition, bowing on all sides to 
his tenants, who had come reverently to see 
him leave them; and, young as I was, I could not 
but contrast all this with what I now saw. 

‘My mother, suspecting I might be listening 
or anxious, came out, and hurried me before her, 
putting her hand on her lips at the same time to 
impose silence. When we reached the bedroom 
she broke out afresh, regretting beyond everything 
that he must again encounter the cruel season, 
without the possibility of their adding almost any 
comfort. A blanket, however, or blankets, were, 
I suppose, carried that night to the cairn, and also 
some food and drink. He was soon after conveyed 
to Auchiries, where he lived long, and, after many 
escapes, at last died in peace. ‘Everybod in the 
neighborhood knew of his residence. The very 
children would go and peep through the chinks of 
the garden door as he sat reading, but they never 
breathed his name. The farm on which the cairn 
where he was concealed is situated, though now 
disjoined from his estates, is called the farm of 
‘ Lord’s-Cairn’ to this day, and will never be 
named without remembering the cause ; nor shall 
I ever forget the lesson he taught me, ‘ never to 
waste bread.’ ”’ 





Free Trape.—On this side the Channel, our 
free-trade politics are making all the way that can 
be expected, with a monopolist parliament and 
tenant-at-will constituencies. The League has 
lost—that is, has failed of gaining—South Lan- 


cashire: but the League has a most invaluable 
talent for making present failure instrumental to 
future success, and turning the minority of to-day 
into the majority of to-morrow. That their first 


county contest has cut down some two thirds of 
the oligarchical majority, may be taken as a sign 
that they are getting ready for the next general 
election, whenever it may come. For the present, 
Liverpool and Manchester are beaten out of the 
field by the free and independent electors of those 
great marts of national industry, Newton and 
Ormskirk,—a fact which tells on other controver- 
sies than that of free trade and monopoly. The 
League, as the League, meddles with no other 
question than its own; but it is silently accumu- 
lating materials and paving the way for the laborers 
in the next agitation that will stir the heart of this 
country. Contests like this, in which industry and 
intelligence are swamped by the political serfdom 
of the dependents of the aristocracy, are of invalua- 
ble efficacy for exposing the rottenness of our 
electoral system, and the need of a new Reform 
Bill. To the advocates of an extended and pro- 
tected suffrage, a South Lancashire election is 
worth six months of agitation. 

In Parliament, we have Sir Robert Peel still in 
the Free Trade groove, sliding, like his own scale, 
with long ‘‘ rests,’’ by the way. The doctrines 
of the import-duties Committee of 1840, are mak- 
ing their own way despite of all obstructions. The 
minister who was set up specially to resist them, 
is stealthily working them out as fast as his sense 
of decorum permits. The Moabites of monopoly 
have got their Balaam, and he uses them most 
Balaam-like, blessing, in a small way, where he 
was hired to curse. By large words, and little 
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deeds, we are quietly coming on:—in 1842, Im- 
proved Sliding-scale, and New Tariff; last year, 
the famous ministerial utterances of ‘‘ Free Trade 
in the Abstract,’ and the ‘ Doctrines of Com- 
mon-sense ;’’ this year, the Wool-duty Repeal, 
and the Free-labor-Sugar juggle. Thus, from 
hour to hour we ripe and ripe towards the 
maturity of our commercial and industrial eman- 
cipation. The monopolists take it, all things con- 
sidered, pretty quietly—a kind instinct warning 
them that it is in vain to kick against the pricks. 
Even the Duke of Richmond bears these doses of 
Free Trade better than might have been expected. 
He yields, we may almost say gracefully, to the 
Peel ascendency ; he talks no more about “‘ mak- 
ing and unmaking ministers ;"’ disclaims altogether 
being the ‘‘ leader of the agricultural interest ;” 
mentions his fishmongering losses on salmon, more 
in sorrow than in anger; and thankfully accepts 
compensation for the same, in the shape of a pro- 
vision for a younger brother at the Treasury. 
Tait’s Magazine. 





Songs for the Nursery. Small quarto, pp. 108. 
Glasgow : Robertson. 

Tus little collection of juvenile lyrics deserves a 
place in every Scottish nursery, and will find one at 
many a cottar’s ingle nook. The authors, or bards, 
are the popular living lyrists of Scotland; and the 
volume is worthy of its parentage. We know of no 
other country that could have produced it. The 
songs by William Miller, Ballantine, Thom, Smart, 
Rodger, and others, are sweet, simple, tender, cheer- 
ful, and instructive ; softening the young heart, while 
they nurture the awakening fancy of childhood. The 
finest of the series, ‘“‘ Wee Willie Winkie,” has already 
graced our pages ; and so, we think, has Mr. Ballan- 
tine’s sweet and pawkie “Creep afore ye gang ;” so 
we now choose one of the effusions of Alexander 
Smart, passing many songs of equal merit in this 
interesting collection : 


THE LITTLE ERRAND RUNNER. 
Arm—“ O'er the muir, amang the heather.” 


I never saw a bairnie yet 

An errand rin mair fleet than Mary, 
An’ O she’s proud the praise to get 

When hame she trips as light’s a fairy. 
In ae wee hand the change she grips, 

An’ what she’s sent for in the ither; 
Then like a lintie in she skips, 

Sae happy aye to please her mither. 


She never stops wi’ bairns to play, 

But a’ the road as she gaes trottin’, 
Croons to hersel’ what she’s to say, 

For fear a word should be forgotten ; 
And then, as clear as A, B, C, 

The message tells without a blunder, 
And like a little eident bee, 

She’s hame again—a perfect wonder. 


It’s no for hire that Mary rins, 
For what ye gi’e she'll never tease ye ; 
The best reward the lassie wins 
Is just the pleasure aye to please ye. 
If bairns would a’ example tak’, 
An’ never on their errands tarry, 
What happy hames they aye wonld mak’, 
Like our wee errand-rinnin’ Mary. 
Tait’s Magazine. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 


HELP YOURSELF. A TALE. 


On the banks of the Severn, about half a mile 
from Worcester, there stands in the midst of a 
reen, sloping towards the river, a small but neat- 
ooking cottage. At the time to which the com- 
mencement of this little history refers, the spot 
was searcely in a state of cultivation. No fences 
guarded the immediate approaches to the dwelling, 
and the grass grew wild and unweeded. Still, the 
profusion of creepers which clung around the 
rch, and two circular patches of earth that had 
n dug up before it, showed that some little 
pains had been bestowed to give the neglected plot 
a civilized appearance. 
One sunny morning during a recent autumn, an 
angler in a small boat stationed himself immedi- 


ately opposite to the cottage, under pretence of | me 


fishing ; but his eyes were more frequently fixed 
on the door of the humble dwelling than on his 
float. After some hours of anxious watching, he 
was rewarded with a sight of the object he had 
shown so much patience in endeavoring to see—a 
young and handsome girl came forth, and began 
collecting a number of flowers, and arranging them 
carefully in small bouquets. At the same mo- 
ment, however, a good-sized salmon was nearly 
running away with the angler’s tackle ; and it was 
not till he felt the rod nearly tugged from his 

asp, that he was conscious of his good fortune. 

is attention being thus divided between the fish 
and the lady, he lost both; for the salmon got 
clear off, and the girl retired into the cottage with- 
out the word of greeting he had intended to 
address to her. 

** What a fool I am!’’ exclaimed the angler, 
my time here, lying in wait for 
seeing her, when there is nothing 


**to be wastin 
opportunities of 
whatever to prevent my going boldly up to her 
door, and paying a regular visit.” He then paus- 
ed a while to supply a length of gut to his line. 
‘* Why, the fact is, I have not the courage, and 


that is the truth of it. Besides, she is always so 
busy with her painting, and it is a sin to disturb 
her. ‘Then, again, she is alone very likely ; and I 
know she never asks one in when that is the case. 
However, if she does not come out again soon, I 
certainly will make bold to call at the cottage.’’ 

While the angler was muttering these words to 
himself, a dialogue, of which he was the subject, 
was going on in the cottage-parlor. ‘There were 
two girls seated at a small table, busily employed 
in copying on china the bouquets just gathered 
from the miniature garden; for Jane Lambton, 
who was the hostess, gained her livelihood by her 
skill in that humble department of art. Her com- 
panion was a neighboring clergyman’s daughter, 
who occasionally visited her, and lent her a help- 
ing hand for amusement. 

‘** Surely,’ said Emilia Mason, ‘‘ that man in 
the boat must be young Thomas Polter, the attor- 
ney’s son. I wonder what makes him choose this 
spot so often to fish in.’’ 

‘* Perhaps,”’ replied Jane archly, “‘ you would 
rather he took his station now and then a little 
higher up the river, and a little nearer to a certain 
back-window of the parsonage.” 

** Oh, Jane! how can you say sucha thing? I 
am sure I never dreamed a wish of the sort.’’ 

‘Then I am sorry I put it into your head,” 
replied Jane laughing; ‘‘ for the mere suspicion 
of it makes you blush as red as this vermilion.”’ 





Emilia Mason did in reality betray more emotion 
than the allusion warranted ; and presently, when 
footsteps were heard approaching the cottage, she 
exclaimed, ‘* Bless me ! t hope he is not coming to 
disturb us!’’ with an expression of fright and hope 
which was perfectly intelligible to her companion. 
Jane, however, betrayed an anxiety of another kind, 
and trusted the angler was not going to intrude on 
them. On looking out, however, she saw him still 
in his boat, 

A moment after, the outer door was opened, 
and a young man hastened into the little parlor 
with eagerness and haste. He saluted Jane with 
much more cordiality than her friend; and his 
looks seemed to express disappointment that the 
former was not alone. 

**T have come, Jane,’’ he said, ‘‘ to tell you 
something of consequence which has happened to 


“ Then perhaps I am in the way,”’ said Emilia, 


rising. 

“Not at all, Miss Mason,”’ replied Jane Lamb- 
ton; ‘‘ there is nothing Mr. Barnton can have to 
say which you may not hear.’’ 

‘* But it concerns my own private affairs,”’ add- 
ed the young man. 

This was so strong a hint, that the young lady 
retired, and was shortly afterwards observed in 
close conversation with the fisherman, who had by 
this time landed. 

The moment she left the cottage, Edward Barn- 
ton seized Jane’s hand. He was much agitated, 
and exclaimed, ‘* Alas! all our hopes are disap- 
pointed. My uncle still refuses to do anything 
for me.”’ 

The moment Jane could release her hand, she 
went on with her painting, with adegree of com- 
posure not at all in accordance with the excited 
state of her companion. He repeated what he 
had just said, adding, that Jane could not possibly 
understand the extent of his misfortune, or she 
would sympathize more warmly with him. 

**On that point, Edward,” she replied, ‘‘ you 
know I cannot sympathize with you. You are 
always speaking of depending on your friends 
instead of on yourself.’’ 

** Are they not bound to see me placed in a 
sphere of life to which I was born?’”’ 

‘* They have done all they can to do so already. 
They have given you a education, and fur- 
nished you with opportunities for making your way 
in the world, yet you never use them.” 

‘* Why should I?’’ he replied, a little tartly, 
‘‘when my uncle, the county member, might get 
me a government situation by asking for it.’’ Here 

oung Barnton paused. He again took Jane’s 
hand. and after much hesitation, proposed to her 
that they should marry at once, for he was quite 
certain that when his relations saw the new respon- 
sibility he had undertaken, they would the more 
readily exert themselves in his favor. 

Whatever feelings of grief and unhappiness 
this pro inwardly caused Jane Lambton, 
she did not exhibit them, but i withdrew 
her hand, and resumed her task. It cost her, 
however, a mighty effort to suppress her fast- 
rising tears. hen she had sufficiently mastered 
them, she spoke. ‘* Edward,’’ she said, turning 
her eyes full towards her lover, ‘‘ you think me 
cold, unsympathizing, unfeeling, because I have 
invariably opposed your impracticable schemes for 
the future. That which you have just proposed I 
must reject decisively, and not without some feel- 








ing of indignation. It gives me more pain than 
all your former plans, wild as they have ap- 
P 


* Wild only to you,’’ replied Edward, stung 
with disappointment, ‘‘ who are worldly-minded, 
and, I must add, selfish !”’ 

This was too much from one deeply, though 
rationally in love. Jane burst into tears: but 
Barnton, foiled in his intentions, and smarting un- 
der the bitter disappointment his uncle had that 
morning inflicted on him, heeded not the anguish 
he now caused, except to augment it. And unhap- 
pily for both, it was in this mood that Barnton— 
impulsive, easily-excited young man as he was— 
left the cottage. 

When it was perceived that he had departed, 
Miss Mason rejoined her friend, with Polter. The 
sorrow which so fully betrayed itself in Jane’s 
countenance took a widely different effect on the 
two visitors. Emilia was all sympathy and kind- 
ness, while Polter seemed perfectly bewildered 
and perplexed by it. ‘So,’ he thought, ‘it is 
as they told me ; Barnton is the lucky man after 
all, and I may pack up my tackle, row home, and 
never return to this spot again, for any chance I 
may have of making my way in Jane Lambton’s 
regard. Poor girl! something has annoyed her. 
I'll ask her to accept a dish of the fish I have 
caught this morning.”’ 

This intention was carried into effect on the 
appearance of old Mary, Jane’s factotum and 
housekeeper ; and Polter having gallantly offered 
to row Miss Mason up the river to the parsonage 
in his boat, left the lady he so much, but so vainly 
admired, to solitude, often the best balm for 
sorrow. 

Had a stranger observed Jane Lambton when 
left to herself, he would have perhaps been inclin- 
ed to agree with the harsh opinion of her lover— 
that her disposition was phlegmatic ; for all exter- 
nal signs of grief had passed away, and she went 
on painting with increased rather than relaxed 
diligence. Yet her thoughts were more busy than 
her hands. She mentally retraced her past sad 
history, to justify herself—though unnecessarily— 
for her repeated refusals to participate in the head- 
long course proposed by the being whom she 
loved with enduring sincerity. The daughter of a 
gentleman who had been ruined by a dissipated 
and wicked brother, she was at the age of twenty, 
left—if we except the cottage and the small plot 
of ground which surrounded it—quite destitute. 
While her parents were alive, an attachment 
had sprung up between her and Edward Barnton, 
who was the son of a neighboring proprietor. At 
that time it was thought she would have a good 
fortune ; yet when, on the demise of her parents, the 
contrary was discovered, Edward’s affection for her 
seemed to increase, and this, perhaps, strengthen- 
ed her already strong affection for him. Her dis- 
position was one of high principle and unwearied 
industry ; and, contrary to the advice of her neigh- 
bors, she persisted in taking shelter under the 
only roof to which she had a right, and in obtain- 
ing her livelihood by an art which, in happier 
hours, she practised as an accomplishment. A 
life of dependence was quite uncongenial to her 
nature, and happy would it have been if her lover 
had been inulin with the same spirit. 

In Jane’s strong mind, however, sorrow seldom 
dwelt long, and the next morning she had mani- 
festly recovered her usual composure. But her 
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shock. She received a letter from Edward, in 
which his reproach of selfish coldness was not only 
repeated, but others added even more unkind and 
unfounded. He had heard, he said, of Polter’s 
admiration of her, and doubted not that she 
thought him a better match than one with blasted 
and uncertain prospects. He bade her farewell. 
He was going to London, and would at last take 
the worldly advice she had so frequently given: 
he would endeavor to “‘ help himself,” by turning 
his attention and talents to literature. 

Bitter, unkind, and undeserved as this letter 
was, Jane softened its effects by framing every 
possible excuse for her lover. Disappointment, 
she argued, had soured him, and he would in 
cooler moments reflect on what he had written, and 
retract it. She was, however, glad that he had at 
last made up his mind to exert his own energies, 
instead of constantly dancing attendance on the 
patronage and interest of his friends, as he had 
unwisely done for several years. 

On the other hand, a proper sense of her own 
worthiness came to her aid, to point out that it 
would he highly inexpedient to receive Barnton 
again on the same footing as formerly, even were 
he to repent of his unkindness, until some decided 
change had taken place not only in his sentiments, 
but in his circumstances. She therefore, in her 
reply to his letter, simply disclaimed the feelings 
he imputed to her, and congratulated him on his 
resolution of depending on himself more than he 
had hitherto done. She declined his visits in 
future—at all events for a time—and the letter 
concluded with these remarkable words :—‘* You 
who have known all my misfortunes, must know 
my heart better than to suppose me capable of dis- 
regarding you in the hour of your affliction and 
disappointment. I am not ashamed to own that 
my affection for you is unchanged; but a change 
is necessary in your sentiments ere we might hope 
for happiness, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. That change you are about, you say, 
to effect. Go! I know it will ‘be for your good, 
and have made a resolve, in which I fervently in- 
treat your concurrence : it is not to see or commu- 
nicate with you for twelve months. At the end 
of that time we will meet, either to be united, or 
to part—forever !”’ 

ward, who had more of romance than of 
practical sense in his composition, readily agreed 
to this proposal in a farewell letter he sent to Jane. 
Next day he departed, to stem the strong current 
of life’s stream which sets in against the unknown 
and unenergetic stranger in the overwhelming 
metropolis. 

From the day of the separation, Jane Lambton 
and Edward Barnton trod their respective but op- 
posite paths in the walk of life; that of the girl 
smoothed by peaceful energy and unflinching self- 
dependence, that of the young man made, by his 
peculiar dispositions, rugged and uneven—now 
sinking into a valley of despair, now raised on a 
summit of hope. In this way six months of the 
probationary twelve passed away. 

It will be remergbered, that during the February 
of the year before last there was some severe 
weather. Much snow fell, and the little plot of 
ground which surrounded Jane’s cottage was 
nearly hidden by it. Still, it was not thick enough 
to conceal the improvements which had recently 
taken place. Fences had been put up, and the two 
flower-pots removed to make a little lawn before the 





affection was doomed to receive a new and severe 


porch, the flowers being transplanted to a more 
















































































































































































































































































nial situation behind the cottage, where a regu- 
far garden was formed. One evening about the 
end of the month Mr. Mason and his daughter left 
the parsonage, and, guided by the dim light which 
appeared in the cottage window, traced their way 
amidst the snow to Jane’s aneint- On entering 
it they found her painting with her usual assi- 

ulty. 

‘* You really must forgive me,’’ she said, after 
the first greetings were over, and her visitors were 
seated, ‘* but L am obliged to be rude. I must go 
on with my task, and talk the while, for there is 
not a moment to be lost. This biscuit* must be 
finished for the furnace by to-morrow morning.” 

** Why ‘ must,’ Jane?’’ asked the clergyman, 
** for well I know that one piece is of little use 
until the whole set be completed. Do not blush, 
for I know all about it; Emilia has told me. You 
want to purchase something at the sale to-morrow. 
Now, suppose you leave off work at once, and let 
us all three trudge to town to-morrow morning, 
and make the best ra, we can. This day- 
week will do as well for Lord Bollington’s dinner- 
service as to-morrow.”” 

‘* But———”’ stammered the blushing artist. 

**] wont allow you to finish any sentence that 
begins with ‘ but,’’’ interposed’ Emilia. ‘‘ You 
must obey your spiritual pastor even in things 
temporal; so drop your pencil, miss, and listen. 
He a come on purpose to scold you. Pray be- 


om, Ree igre ty 

** All I would say, Jane, is simply in the way 
of caution respecting your unremitting exertions. 
Believe me, such constant application is a very 
bad economy of time. This light, which we can 
see from our parlor windows, betrays the late and 
early hours you keep; and I am sure yon will 
“i your health, and soon be able to do nothing at 

** Well,”’ Jane replied, ‘‘ I will promise reform ; 
only let me transgress this once.’’ 

‘* There is no necessity for it,’’ said Emilia; 
**if you will only be a little more like a friend, 
and accept the proposal I made this morning.”’ 

** Not for the world,’’ answered Jane ; ‘‘ would 
you take from me all the pleasure I derive from 
my exertions? If I were to allow you to lend me, 
even for a day, the money to buy what I have set 
my heart upon, I should not value it in the least. 
No no, my dear kind friends; let me only finish 
this little task, and get my reward for it, and I 
will promise reform.”’ 

‘* | perceive you are incorrigible,’’ said the cler- 
gyman, seeing her resume her pencil. 

‘*So now, as our mission is ended, we will 
leave you to your task,”’ said Emilia rising. ‘* Do 
not rise, as you are so greedy of your minutes; 
old Mary will light us out. Good night, dear 
Jane,”’ continued her young friend heartily, as 
they shook hands; ‘* may Taste reward your 
labors !’’ 

** Amen !’’ exclaimed the pastor, with a sigh 
so deep that Jane was startled. Emilia had left 
the room, and Mr. Mason, on taking Jane’s hand, 
said, with a deeply-sorrowful expression, ‘I sin- 
cerely pray that all your toils will be repaid in the 
way i wish.”’ 

** Have you a doubt, then?’’ asked the girl with 
anxious eagerness. ‘‘ Have you heard anything? 
Is he——’ 


* The technical name of porcelain when ina state for 
painting on, ‘ 
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“I have heard,’’ was the hasty reply; ‘‘ but 
aesning fatal, or even alarming. Hope for the 
best ; but be ever prepared for the worst. Time, 
the best physician for wayward as wel] as for sor- 
rowing hearts, will perhaps bring all to a happy 
result. Good night.’ 

When left alone, Jane gave way to the agitation 
which Mr, Mason’s last words were calc to 
produce, agreement not to correspond hav- 
toe, hese rigidly kept, she was in total ignorance 

Barnton’s proceedings and circumstances, and 
eagerly caught at the least glimmer of intelligence 
respecting them. She knew that her friends at 
the age were fully aware of the goal to 
which she desired to hasten. She had red 
with unceasing assiduity to make for herself a 
home—one, i , which might be rendered capa- 
ble of being shared by another, should his career 
prove at the end of the twelvemonth as successful 
as herown. Alas! the hint which had been just 
dropped tended to lessen this hope, and Jane’s bit- 
ter emotions could only find relief in tears. She 
did not, however, relax in her labors, and retired 
not to rest till her task was finished. 

The next day Jane took home her painting, 
received the money for it, made her purchase, 
(which was a quaint old writing-desk,) and re- 
turned to the cottage. She seemed to attach a 
strange value to this article of furniture, for, when 
it arrived, she placed it with her own hands in a 
room concerning which many mysterious surmises 
had gone ne She always Lopt it locked, and 
no person but herself—not even her old house- 
keeper—was allowed to enter it. She, however, 
amy: every hour she could spare from sleep and 
abor in this mysterious apartment. The windows 
were closed, except a small aperture at the top, 
and a hundred conjectures about Jane Lambton 
and her secluded little room soon floated about the 
neighornns not one of the persevering attempts 
to fish out the secret, which had been made, hav- 
ing succeeded. Whenever the subject was alluded 
to, Jane invariably changed it, and betrayed so 
much emba nt, that questions were seldom 
pressed. One thing was, however, certain, that 
the room was ia the course of being gradually fur- 
nished, for every now and then there was brought 
to the cottage a curious old chair, an odd-look- 
ing table, or a parcel of books in bindings of a 
bygone fashion, which Jane seemed to have pur- 
chased out of her earnings ; and these must have 
been deposited in the mysterious sanctum, for they 
were never seen in any other part of the house. 
So close a secret did Jane keep everything relat- 
ing to this little room, that she never made allusion 
to it, even to her friends the Masons. 

At length an uncertain Jight was thrown on the 
dim mystery. The carrier reported that he was 
ordered to call one morning for a parcel for Lon- 
don. This set curiosity on tiptoe to know what 
kind of a parcel it could be, and the carrier was 
watched ; but nothing satisfactory elicited. All 
that could be seen was a flat square box, directed 
to some unknown person in London. 

It was, however, remarked, that after the despatch 
of this box, Jane took more relaxation, and worked 
less. Her spirits were lighter, her eye brighter, 
and her disposition more cheerful. Emilia Mason, 
who continued occasionally to assist her in her 
daily tasks, remarked that she performed them 
with more alacrity than formerly; but she 
forbore to question her friend on the change, as 
the subject was evidently painful, so she contented 
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herself with guesses. 
‘* that this improvement in Jane’s spirits is in some 
way connected with the mysterious chamber, for 
she seldom goes into it now.”’ 

One morning Emilia came rather earlier than 
usual. She appeared much agitated ; not pain- 
fully so, but in a curious kind of half-pleasurable 
half-disagreeable flutter. She had something of 
consequence .to tell her confidant, ‘‘for,’’ she 
added archly, ‘‘Z keep no secrets from you, dear 
Jane.” 

«Though you would imply I am not so gener- 
ous,” returned Jane. ‘* But be patient ; you shall 
know all in time.” 

‘* You shall know all now,”’ said Emilia ; “ for, 
last evening, what do you think happened? George 
Polter came, and—and od 

** Well, and what?’’ asked Jane, anxiously fill- 
ing up the blank of her friend's hesitation. 

** And—and—took tea with us.’ 

«Very likely ; for 1 am told he does that almost 
every evening. But what else did he do?” 

‘“Why,”’ said Emilia, struggling as hard as she 
could against some strong emotion—‘‘he told 
me’’—here the poor girl's feelings overcame her, 
and bursting into tears, she fell on her friend’s 
neck, and murmured—* he said he loved me !”’ 

Jane had great difficulty in restraining her own 
tears, but wisely fought against them by an attempt 
at pleasantry. 

‘**Then,’’ she said laughing, ‘* he is a false trai- 
tor'!—for have you not told me that I was at one 
time the object of his admiration *”’ 

‘* So you were ; and it was from his conversing 
with me of that admiration, and from my so truly 
sympathizing with it, that when he found your 
heart entire predccupied, his affection for me 
sprung up. He owned this last night.’ 

** But what will Mr. Mason say about it?’’ 

“Alas! Jane, I tremble to think. It may be 
very wrong ; but I always loved George Polter : 
and if my father should refuse his consent, I shall 
be wretched.’’ 

A new circumstance soon occurred to break off 
this interesting topic. The postman arrived with 
a letter having a large official-looking seal. It was 
now Jane’s turn to be agitated. She broke it with 
a trembling hand, read the first line, and clasping 
her hands, looked upward, in the attitude of one at 
prayer. She exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank God!’ and 
sank into a chair, weeping for joy. 

We must now change the scene to London, and 
advance the course of events to the first of May. 
It is on that remarkable day that the exhibition of 
pictures is opened. Crowds of artists, amateurs, 
and critics of all denominations assemble in the 
rooms of the Royal Academy, anxious to get an 
early glimpse at the labors of native talent during 
the past year. On this occasion the day happened 
to be wet, and not so many persons as usual visited 
the rooms, but they still contained what may be 
called a crowd. Mixing with this motley but ge- 
nerally well-dressed assembly, was one individual 
who presented a contrast to it. His clothes were 
shabby, his face wan, his manner melancholy and 
depressed. He appeared to shun observation, de- 
voting himself to the pictures, and marking the 
catalogue with the stump of a cedar pencil against 
the numbers of the most notable works. He re- 
frained from looking to the right or to the left, lest 
he should be recognized by some person who knew 
him. Still, his efforts to avoid observation were 
of no avail, for he was accosted by a person equip- 


‘Tt is clear,” she thought, | ped in a very different style. 
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He was fashionably 
dressed ; the pencil which he used was of gold, 
and the smile which he constantly wore, showed 
that he was on excellent terms with everything 
around him, but more especially with himself. 
Both of these young gentlemen were eritics—the 
one belonging to anew, unknown, and unim- 
portant periodical; the other was attached to a 
Journal of old standing, being a son of one of the 
proprietors. 

he critics went over the pictures, as critics of 
that stamp and standing generally do, finding a 

at deal more to condemn than to praise. At 
ength they were attracted to a painting which, 
though not in a very conspicuous place, had at- 
tracted a number of spectators. They overheard 
many praises lavished on it from lips recognized 
** about town’”’ as oracles, and at length were able 
to get a sight of it. It was a domestic scene; 
~ unpretending, but full of sentiment and 
truth. It represented a small room, in the midst 
of which stuod an antique writing-table, on which 
were strewed papers, writing materials, and an 
open book. Across a high-backed chair was 
thrown a dressing-gown—a pair of slippers lying 
negligently on the floor. There was only one 
figure, that of a female, who was placing flowers 
in a vase, her needle-work having apparently been 
just laid on the table to arrange the bouquet. Hon- 
ey-suckles and woodbines were creeping in at the 
window ; and beyond it appeared a pretty land- 
scape, intersected by ariver. The tone, keeping, 
and character displayed in this simple subject, the 
expression—so fraught with happiness and con- 
tentment, which sat on the face of the female— 
the arrangement of the various accessories of the 
picture, gave to it a stamp of excellence and origi- 
nality which caused each beholder to look at the 
catalogue to discover the painter. They found the 
picture entered thus—‘‘His study—Jane Lamb- 
ton.”” One of the spectators, on reading these 
words, became agitated; his head swam, and he 
laid violent hold on his fashionable friend’s arm to 
prevent himself from falling. He was led out in 
a state bordering on insensibility, and with diffi- 
culty reached his wretched home. 

his little scene made a great effect on the 


| fashionable critic ; he attributed it all to the beauty 
,of the picture, which he thought must therefore 


be very fine. Accordingly, a high eulogy on Jane 
Lambton’s production appeared next day in his 
father’s influential paper. 

In the torn-down depressed critic the reader 
will readily recognize Barnton. From the time he 
left Worcester, he had, instead of rigorously set- 
ting himself to some definite branch of art or liter- 
ature, first created, and then fed himself on delu- 
sive hopes. His uncle had died in embarrassed 
circumstances, and his expected government situa- 
tion was point blank refused. He made a set of 
literary acquaintance, not so much for the purpose 
of following literature as a means of existence, as 
an amusement. His family had become too poor 
to assist him ; one friend dropped off after another, 
as his demands for the ‘‘ help’’ he refused ‘‘ him- 
self’? increased; and he was now reduced toa 
low stage of poverty and actual privation. True, 
his literary friends sometimes furnished him with 
employment, but it seldom brought pay; and it 
was to perform one of these profitless tasks that 
he found his way to the exhibition. It is a singu- 
lar fact, that the earliest character which nearly 
every literary adventurer undertakes in the metrop- 
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olis, is one which requires the greatest amount of 
experience, acumen, and learning—that of a critic! 

n an ill-furnished room, in a court leading out 
of Fleet-street, Barnton had for several months 
dragged on a hopeful yet listless existence ; but 
gradually hope after hope fell away, and now not 
one remained. He had refrained, according to 
the mutuai agreement, from communicating with 
Jane ; besides, the impression of her which he 
expressed in his farewell letter had always rankled 
in his breast. Would she sympathize with his 
distresses, even if she knew them? Far from it, 
he thought; she would, on the contrary, blame, 
or perhaps take no notice of his letter. He turned 
over the catalogue to assure himself that it was 
teally she who had painted the successful picture ; 
and even that, instead of gratifying, embittered his 
mind. ‘* Still,’”’ he argued, ‘‘ the same cold, plod- 
ding girl, with no idea more refined than money, 
and earning it. Yet some sentiment was surely 
expressed in the picture! But who had awakened 
itt Certainly not he. A new rival had perhaps 
sprung up. Time would show, for the anniver- 
sary of their parting was near at hand. But how 
was he to live till then, short as the interval was?”’ 
Overcome with these thoughts and bodily exhaus- 
tion, Barnton threw himself on his pallet, and 
wept tears of vexation—not, alas! of repentance ; 
for he was as far from “‘ helping himself ’’ as ever. 
Fever, brought on by grief and privation, confined 
him to that bed for weeks; never was an unfor- 
tunate dreamer rendered so perfectly helpless and 
destitute. 

There was a very different aspect of affairs in 
Jane’s cottage as the long-ex day drew near. 
Her increasing eenetgy been crowned with 
the brightest success. Her China painting was so 
much admired, and her pencil in such great re- 
quest, that her prices doubled. Her picture was 
sold on the first day of the exhibition ; and, to her 
astonishment, instead of the modest sum she had 
asked for it, double its amount was enclosed from 
the purchaser, with a letter apologizing for, rather 
than making a merit of the liberal act. He also 
commissioned her to paint another, leaving her to 
choose the subject. 

O how happy Jane was when she went with 
Mr. Mason to deposit this large accession to her 
savings in the bank! Her companion was not, 
however, so joyous; he advised her to moderate 
her expectations, for in proportion as they were 
raised, so would her disappointment be great. 
** Remember,’’ he added, ‘‘ it is only a week to 
the time.”’ 

Jane promised to bear the worst with resigna- 
tion, even should the worst come. She could 
safely promise this if her present feelings would 
only last, they were so full of hope for the future— 
so modestly, yet truly self-applauding. The cot- 
tage, as she approached it on her return, Jay smi- 
ling under a shining spring sun. She compared 
it with what it was last spring; then it was sur- 
rounded by a waste; now a pretty garden, and a 
handsome lawn, adorned it, and all effected by her 
own industry. ‘*‘ What a pretty picture it will 
make !’’ she exclaimed, as she tripped in to tell 
Mary to get lunch ready for her kind friend the 
clergyman. A thought crossed her, and a tear 
stood in her eye. Would it be ever in her power 
to give the sae order for him? O yes; she felt, 
she knew it would. 

Poor Jane! with all her prudence and industry, 
she, too, pursed sanguine and chimerical hopes, 
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the results of enthusiasm and romance, a tinge of 
which was by no means inconsistent with her 
otherwise staid and common-sense character. Day 
by day her glowing fancy planned out Barnton’s 
career. Perhaps he was Rr gd some science, 
or ig he t poem which would secure his 
fame. S pe coupled him with industry and 
success, judging of his progress by her own, and 
never doubting that he would keep his promise, 
and strive for himself. It was these feelings which 
prompted her to choose the subject of her picture, 
and to which, perhaps, its success must be traced. 
Her whole soul was brought to bear upon it. It 
was like truth and nature, because she never once 
doubted that it would come true, sooner or later. 

Borne up by this hope to the last, the important 
day arrived, without there being any visible altera- 
tion in Jane Lambton’s demeanor. When, how- 
ever, the postman brought her a letter, a full tide 
of emotion swept over her. ‘* He has not forgot- 
ten me!’’ she exclaimed; and old Mary could 
only with difficulty support her, so violent were 
her sobs. 

It was long before her agitation subsided suffi- 
ciently to enable her to peruse the epistle. Luckily, 
the reaction was complete, and the girl was per- 
haps firmer, better nerved to encounter the shock 
that she was doomed to receive, than if it had fallen 
upon her in a calmer moment. The letter was in 
the form of a journal, commenced about four days 

reviously—-the writing was faint and indistinct. 
ton item by asking a blessing on Jane Lamb- 
ton’s head. He bitterly Pam. they had ever 
loved ; sickness had overtaken him; he was, he 
thought, dying, and wrote before the time, lest he 
should never live to see the day they had appointed 
to communicate with each other. Under the next 
day’s date he described himself as worse—scarcely 
able to hold a pen. Under the third date he im- 
poet her to forgive his failings, and to forget 
im. This was all! death, perhaps, had stayed 
his hand from writing more ! 

This, the direst ending of all her anticipations it 
would have been ible to inflict, Jane bore with 
wonderful fortitude. There was no time lost in 
unavailing grief. That night she and old Mary 
were on their way to London! 

Jane, in alighting from the coach, was accosted 
by a well-known voice, that of Polter. ‘I ho 
you will forgive us, Miss Lambton,”’’ he said ; 
**but your measures not having been so swiftly 
taken as to escape the wishful anxiety of Emilia, 
she insisted upon my travelling up in the same 
vehicle, to o any assistance that lies in my 
power.”’ 

Jane thanked him from her heart. She had 
already had time to reflect that the step she had 
taken was sufficiently rash to be open to miscon- 
struction, and was glad to avail herself of Polter’s 
a age He, who knew everything from 

ilia, knew what to do, and having deposited 
Jane and her attendant in the inn, went straight to 
Barnton’s lodging. 

The morning was just breaking as he entered 
the court. He found the house with difficulty— 
knocked, and was answered by a saucy girl. He 
inquired for Barnton; but as he was only known 
to the handmaid as the “‘two pair back,’’ there 
was some difficulty in making her understand 
whom he meant. Her reply was, that she believed 
he was dying, but that he was welcome to go and 
see. 
Lying on a wretched pallet, and surrounded by 














every mark of destitution, Polter beheld, not with- 


paired consciousness prevented him from at first 
recognizing his visitor. When he did he grasped 
his hand with a faint pressure, and tears stood in 
his eyes. Polter, who knew that too much sym- 
pathy tended to aggravate rather than to assuage 
suffering, made as light as he could of his friend’s 
condition, and assured him that he was commis- 
sioned by his best friends to allow him to want for 
nothing. Barnton scarcely heeded what was said. 
In a faint voice he inquired about ‘‘ Jane.” 

This inquiry Polter declined to answer for the 
present, alleging the sufferer’s weakness as an ex- 
cuse fur not agitating his feelings. He begged 
him to calm himself while he went to obtain 
proper assistance. He then hastened to a physi- 
cian known to his father, and brought him to 
Barnton’s bed-side. Nourishment continually ad- 
ministered was prescribed, and its effects were vis- 
ible on the patient’s frame even before the end of 
the day. On the morrow it was thought safe to 
communicate to the patient what had happened— 
that Jane had travelled to London on purpose to 
help him, now he could no longer help himself. 
The physician, however, forbade any interview for 
the present; and it was not till Barnton was able 
to be removed from his wretched abode that the 
lovers met. 

Polter had already established Miss Lambton 
and old Mary in lodgings, and it was there that the 
meeting which had caused Jane so many pleasura- 
ble anticipations, and such bitter disappointment, 
took place. Jane’s true, enduring, and sincere 
affection, was forcibly displayed at this interview. 
Every violent indication of emotion she purposely 
suppressed, lest it should affect the invalid. The 
characteristics of their sex were changed; for 
while the girl displayed a vigorous mastery over 
her mind, the man wept. The first emotions over, 
a new and delightful set of feelings stole cver Jane 
Lambton; she was at length near him to whom 
her heart was knit—she was able to help him, and 
this ability she had earned by her own unaided 
exertions. But, more than all, it was manifest 
that he still loved her; for his proud, hitherto un- 
yielding spirit, did not refuse the proffered assis- 
tance. Stil he accepted it under a solemn promise, 
which he made to himself, never to need assis- 
tance again if his own exertions could prevent that 
necessity. 

Barnton has kept his word. As soon as his re- 
covery was complete, he separated himself once 
more from Jane Lambton. She returned to Wor- 
cester, while he sought employment in London 
with untiring perseverance, and at length gained 
it—condescending to commence as clerk to a mer- 
chant at a very small salary, out of which he con- 
trived during six months to save money. Recently, 
the firm which had so long employed Jane required 
the services of such a person as footy and hav- 
ing obtained the most satisfactory testimonials, he 
was engaged. Meantime Jane, devoting herself 
entirely to her easel, had given up China painting, 
and her next picture established that reputation as 
an artist which she now enjoys. In the present 
year’s catalogue, however, her name will appear 
as Mrs. Barnton; for George and she were re- 
cently married by Mr. Mason, who had already 
made Polter and his daughter man and wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barnton reside in the cottage, and, 
small as it is, they find it quite large enough for 
hippiness. As Barnton’s daily employment leaves 
lium some leisure, he employs it profitably by con- 
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out shuddering, his former friend. Barnton’s im-|T 
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tributing to the periodical literature of the day. 

he scene of these labors is ‘‘His study,’’ and 
thus the dearest wish of Jane’s heart is fulfilled— 
her picture is realized. 





THE DYING SPANIEL. 


Oup Oscar, how feebly thou craw!’st to the door, 

Thou who wert all beauty and vigor of yore ; 

How slow is thy stagger the sunshine to find, 

And thy straw-sprinkled pallet!—how crippled and 
blind! 

But +! heart is still living—-thou hearest my voice— 

And thy faint-wagging tail says thou yet canst re- 
joice ; 

Ah! how different art thou from the Oscar of old, 

The sleek and the gamesome, the swift and the bold! 


At sunrise I wakened to hear thy proud bark, 

With the coo of the house-dove, the lay of the lark; 

And out to the green fields ’t was ours to repair, 

When sunrise with glory empurpled the air ; 

And the streamlet flow’d down in its gold to the sea ; 

And the night-dew lke diamond sparks gleamed 
from the tree ; 

And the sky o’er the earth in such purity glow’d, 

As if angels, not men, on its surface abode! 


How then thou would’st gambol, and start from my 
feet, 

To scare the wild birds from their sylvan retreat ; 

Or plunge in the smooth stream, and bring to my 
hand 

The twig or the wild flower I threw from the land: 

On the moss-sprinkled stone if I sat for a space, 

Thou would’st crouch on the greensward, and gaze 
in my face, 

Then in wantonness pluck up the blooms in thy teeth, 

And toss them above thee, or tread them beneath. 


Then 1 was a schoolboy ali thoughtless and free, 
And thou wert a whelp full of gambol and glee ; 
Now dim is thine eyeball, and grizzled thy hair, 

And I am a man, and of grief have my share! 

Thou bring’st to my mind all the pleasures of youth, 
When hope was the mistress, not handmaid of truth ; 
When earth looked an Eden, when joy’s sunny hours 
Were cloudless, and every path glowing with flowers. 


Now summer is waning; soon tempest and rain 

Shall harbinger desolate winter again, 

And thou, all unable its gripe to withstand, 

Shalt die, when the snow-mantle garments the land: 

Then thy grave shall be dug ‘neath the old cherry- 
tree 

Which in spring-time will shed down its blossoms on 
thee ; 

And, when a few fast-fleeting seasons are o’er, 

Thy faith and thy form shall be thought of no more! 


Then all who caress’d thee and lov’d, shall be laid, 
Life’s pilgrimage o’er, in the tomb’s dreary shade ; 
Other steps shall be heard on these floors, and the 


t 
Be Wiasaeiee’s clouds from the memory cast: 
Improvements will follow ; old walls be thrown down, 
Old landmarks removed, when old masters are gone ; 
And the gard’ner, when delving, will marvel to see 
White bones where once blossomed the old cherry- 
tree! 
Frail things! could we read but the objects around, 
In the meanest some deep-lurking truth might be 
found, 
Some type of our frailty, some warning to show 
How shifting the sands are we build on below ; 
Our fathers have passed, and have mixed with the 
mould ; 
Year presses on year, till the young become old ; 
Time, though a stern teacher, is partial to none ; 
And the friend and the foe pass away, one by one! 
Domestic Verses, by Delta. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE CURATE; OR, HOPES, 
TRANSLATED FROM FREDRIKA BREMER’S SHORT STORIES. 


I atways had a peculiar method of travelling 
with the least ble distress along the stony 
road of life; although, in a physical as well as in 
a moral sense, I generally walked barefoot. I 
hoped! hoped on from day to day, from morn to 
even, at evening for the next morning ; in autumn 
for spring, in spring for autumn; from one year 
to another: and thus I had hoped away almost 
thirty years of my life’s journey, without feeli 
severely any of my troubles, except the want o 
good boots. I consoled myself under this calamity 
when in the open air; but when introduced to 
respectable company, | was tormented with a de- 
sire of setting my heels foremost, because they 
were best covered with leather. I ought to con- 
fess, too, that I felt my poverty still more when, 
in the huts of misery, | could give no better com- 
fort than friendly words. But | comforted myself 
like thousands Leside, with a hopeful glance at 
fortune’s rolling wheel, and the philosophical ob- 
servation, ‘‘ Time will bring counsel.” 

When I was curate under a country ¢ J 
with scanty pay and mean fare, morally languish- 
ing, with no society but the ill-tempered wife of 
the tippling parson, the booby son, and the daugh- 
ter who, with high shoulders and feet turned in, 
went prying about from morning till night, I felt 
a sudden rapture of tenderness and delight when 
a letter, from one of my acquaintances, gave me 
the information that my uncle P., a merchant in 
Stockholm, personally unknown to me, lay at the 

int of death, and, under a sudden attack of 
amily affection, had expressed a desire to behold 
his good-for-nothing nephew. 

And now see the thankful nephew, with a little 
lean bundle under his arm, and a million of rich 
hopes in his breast, seated upon a most uncom- 
fortable stiff-necked market cart, jogging along, 
up hill and down hill, to the capital ! 

At the tavern where I alighted I ventured to 
order a little, only a very little, breakfast—just a 
slice of bread and butter and two eggs. My land- 
lord and a fat gentleman walked to and fro in the 
room, and chatted. ‘‘I must say,’’ said the fat 
gentleman, ‘‘this wholesale tradesman P., who 
died yesterday, was a rascal.’’ 

** Ha, ha,”’ thought I, *‘ but a rascal who had 
plenty of gold. Harkye, friend, (to the waiter,) 
can you bring me aslice of roast beef, or whatever 
meat you have, to make me more substantial fare 
here. A dish of soup would not be amiss; bat 
quick, if you please!’’ ‘* Yes,"’ said my landlord, 
‘it is heavy—thirty thousand dollars, and bank- 
stock beside! No one in the town would have 
dreamed of it—thirty thousand!’’ ** Thirty thou- 
sand!”’ I inwardly ejaculated in my joyous soul. 
‘* Harkye, waiter! give me, as soon as you can, 
thirty thousand—no, no—give me a pint of wine, 
I mean ;”’ and all my pulses were beating merrily 
to the tune of ‘* thirty thousand !”’ 

** Ah!” said the fat gentleman, “‘ and would you 
believe that among his debts is one of five thou- 
sand dollars for champagne? ‘There stand his 
creditors clenching their fists; for all his furni- 
ture is worth but a few pence, and outside his door 
they find for their comfort—his calash !”’ 

** Aha, that’s another thing!’’ said I to myself. 
‘* Here, waiter! take away the beef, the soup, and 
the wine. I must not taste them: for what have 
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T been doing all the morning but eating !’’ ‘ You 
ae them,”’ said the waiter. Garves " 
, Scratching out an j ind m 
ear, “it was an ror otdeotd thems for a ric 
man, as I supposed, who is now as r as 
myself, I find, and will never be able to a for 
them: but you shall have the money for the eggs 
and bread and butter I have eaten, as well as 
ing to drink for your trouble.’’ So saying, 
and sli ee Step more than the charge into his 
hand, the tavern, with a wounded heart and 
unappeased stomach, to seek for cheap lodgings, 
and to study means of raising money. 

This violent collision between my hopes and the 
reality had given me a headache ; but when I met, 
during my street wandering, a gentleman decked 
with and stars, but with a faded face and 
wrinkled brow, and saw a young nobleman whom 
I had known at the University of Upsal, walking 
as if the weight of age and ‘‘ tedium vite’’ would 
bring him down upon his nose, I lifted up my 
head, took a deep inspiration of the air, (which, 
unfortunately for me, was just there strongly 
scented with sausages cooking,) and felt the hap- 
piness of poverty with a pure heart! 

In a remote street I found a little chamber to let, 
which suited better my present condition than my 
h two hours before. 

had gained leave to spend the winter in Stock- 
holm; ‘* And now,’’ thought I, “ what is to be 
donet’’ To let my spirits sink was the worst way 
possible ; to put my hand in my bosom, and loo 
up to heaven was not much better. ‘‘ The sun 
breaks out when we least expect him,”’ said I, 
while the heavy autumnal clouds were sinking 
down over the town. | resolved to do my utmost 
to gain some more comfortable prospect for the 
future than my stay with the country pastor af- 
forded me, and at last I fixed upon seeking employ- 
ment as a copyist. 

Then I spent many days in fruitless endeavors 
to find ears that were not deaf to my applications, 
and then in the breast-burdening toil of copying 
out the empty productions of empty heads. My 
dinners became more and more economical ; but 
my hopes continued to rise until an evening, from 
which, in my calendar, I date a new era with 4 
cross, My landlord had just left me to my medi- 
tations, with the comfortable observation, as a 
text, that to-morrow I must Py down my quar- 
ter’s rent, unless I preferred (quite French po- 
liteness!) making another tour of discovery about 
the streets. 

It was an indescribably cold November's evening, 
and I had just returned from visiting a house of 
sickness, where I had, perhaps impradently, emp- 
tied my purse, when I was greeted with this ami- 
ble salutation. 

I trimmed my sleepy, dim-burning lamp with 
my fingers, and then looked about my litile dingy 
chamber for plans of money-making. 

‘¢ Diogenes was worse accommodated ,’’ I sighed, 
as I pulled my lame table away from the window, 
for the wind and rain seemed unwilling to stay 
outside. At the same moment, my glance fell 
upon a cheerfully glowing fire in an opposite 
kitchen. “O cooks! you have a glorious lot 
among mortals!’’ thought I, while with some 
secret pleasure J watched the well-nourished dame, 
who stood like an empress amid the pots and stew- 


pans, surrounded with the glory of the fire, and 
swaying the tongs as a sceptre over her glowing 
dominions. 


On a higher floor I had a view through the win- 
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dow, covered with no envious blind, of a gaily il- 
lumined chamber, where a numerous family were 
assembled around a tea-table. I was stiff in every 
limb with cold and damp, and how empty that 
part of my animal economy, which may be styled 
the magazine, was that evening, I will not say ; 
but—** Merciful heaven!’’ thought I, “if that 
pretty maiden, who is just now reaching a cup of 
tea to the stout gentleman upon the sofa, who 
seems too heavily replenished to rise from his seat, 
would but put out her fair hand a iittle farther 
this way, and could——with a thousand thankful 
kisses—how foolish !—The fat gentleman takes the 
cup, and dips his bun in the tea so deliberately— 
"tis enough to make one cry! And now that pretty 
maiden is caressing him! I wonder if he is her 

apa, or her uncle ; or perhaps, enviable mortal !— 

ut no, that cannot be ; he is, at least, forty years 
older than she! 

‘* That must be his wife surely ; that elderly lady 
who sits beside him on the sofa, and to whom the 
fair maiden just now offers a platter of cakes. 
But to whom does she offer them now? One ear 
and a part of a shoulder is al] that projects beyond 
the rim of the window. How long he keeps the 

ntle girl waiting his pleasure! but it must be a 
fad —no gentleman would behave so !—or it may 
be her brother. Ah! see his great fist thrust into 
the biscuit-basket, a rude lout! but, perhaps, he 
was hungry. Now she turns to the two little girls, 
her sisters, most likely, and gives them all that 
Mr. One-ear has left behind. As for herself, she 
seems to take no more of the tea than I do, except 
its fi ce. But what a movement snddealy 
takes place in the room! The old gentleman starts 
up from the sofa: the one-eared gentleman rushes 
forward, and gives the gentle maiden a rude shock 
(a dromedary as he is!) that — her against 
the tea-table, and makes the old lady, who was 
just rising from the sofa, sit down again. The 
children skip about and clap their hands; the door 
opens; in comes a young officer; the maiden 
throws herself into his arms! Aha! there I have 
it!’ I dashed to my window-shutter, so that it 
cracked ; and sat down, wet with the rain, and with 
trembling knees, upon my stool. 

‘*What had I to do staring through the win- 
dow? This comes of curiosity !’’ 

Eight days before, this family had returned from 
the country into the fine honse opposite, and all 
this time | had never inquired who they were. 
What business had I, this evening, to be prying 
into their cirelet What good could it do me? 

I was in a sorry mood, and felt something of 
heart-heaviness ; but, according to my resolution 
never to yield to despondency, I set about a de- 
scription of domestic happiness, of that happiness 
which I had never tasted! Said I, as I breathed 
upon my stiffened fingers, ‘* Am I then the first 
who has songht in the hot-house of imagination a 
pleasing warmth which the hard world of realities 
denies us? Six dollars for a load of pine~wood ; 
ay, you will not have them till December. I will 
write !”” 

“Happy, thrice happy is the family in whose 
close and warm circle no heart feels lonely in its 
Joys nor in its sorrows; no glance, no smile re- 
mains unanswered ; where the members daily say 
to each other, not in mere words, but in their 
actions, your cares, your joys, your fortunes, are 
also mine!” 

** Beautiful is the quiet, peaceful house, which 
closes its protecting walls around the pilgrim 
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through life, which collects around its friendly, 
gleaming hearth, the old grandsire, leaning upon 
his staff, the manly husband, the amiable wife, 
and their happy children, who close the day of 
sport and enjoyment with hearty thanksgiving, 
while the mother chants to them a little song, 
telling how,— 


‘ Angels their vigils keep 
Around the bed 
And o’er the head 
Of innocence asleep !’” 


Here I had to stop ; for something like a drop of 
rain fell upon my cheek, and I could not see my 
paper clearly. 

‘*How many,’ thought I, as my thoughts, 
against my will, took a melancholy turn, ‘ how 
many are doomed to know nothing of this happi- 
ness!’ For a moment I considered myself in 
the only looking-glass I had in my chamber, that 
of truth, and then with gloomy feelings I wrote on, 
—‘* Unhappy surely is the desolate one who, in 
the cold and dreary moments of life, (which come 
so often,) can rest on no faithful bosom, whose 
sighs are unanswered, to whose complaint no voice 
replies, ‘I understand you; I sympathize with 
you!’ Heis depressed : no one raises his drooping 
head! He weeps: no one regards it! He goes 
away: no one follows him! He comes: no one 
hastens to meet him! He sleeps: no one watches 
over him! He is alone! Why does he not diet 
Ah! who would mourn over him? How cold the 
grave which no warm tear of love bedews. He is 
lonely in the winter’s night. For him earth has 
no flowers, and dimly burn the lights of heaven. 
Why wanders he here alone? Why does he not 
flee as a shadow to the land of shadows? Ah! he 
still hopes.. A pauper, he begs for happiness, and 
hopes, in the eleventh hour, that some friendly 
hand will bestow it.’’ It was my own situation 
that I described. 

Early robbed of - parents,—without brother, 
sister, friends and relatives, I stood so lonely and 
desolate in the world, that, but for a strong con- 
fidence in Heaven, and a naturally cheerful dis- 
position, I should have sought an escape from such 
an existence. Hitherto, more from instinct than 
philosophy, I had habitually suppressed all earnest 
longings for a happier state of life than that which 
surrounded me ; but lately other thoughts had been 
gaining power over me, and, especially this even- 
ing, I felt an unutterable desire for a friend, for 
one whom I might love; in short, for a bosom- 
companion,—a wife,—one with whom I might feel 
myself aking, even in the meanest hut! But I re- 
membered, as involuntarily I shuddered with cold, 
that all my love, in such circumstances as the pres- 
ent, could not prevent my wife, if I had one, from 
being frozen or starved to death. More depressed 
than ever, I arose from my stool, and paced up and 
down in my little boundary. The oppressive 
feeling of my situation followed me like my shadow 
on the wall ; and, for the first time in my life, I 
was quite disheartened, and cast a gloomy glance 
upon the future. 

‘* But what in the world,’’ I exclaimed earnestly 
to myself, ‘‘ will all this dull pondering avail!” 
Again I tried to loosen myself from the anxious 
thoughts that plagued me. ‘If but one Christian 
soul would only come to see me, whoever it might 
be, friend or foe,—any visiter would be welcome to 
break this dismal solitude. Yea, if one from the 


world of spirits would open the door, he should be 
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welcome. Whatwasthat? Three knocks at the 
door! I’}i not believe my senses—Three knocks 
again!’’ J went and opened the door. Nobody 
was there; but the wind howled along the stair- 
ease. Hastily I closed the door, put my hands in 
my pockets, and continued my parade, h i 

to keep up my courage. In a few moments 

heard something like a sigh. I stopped and lis- 
tened, Again T heard distinetly a sigh, and that 
so deep and sorrowful, that with . considerable 
emotion I called out, “* Who isthere?t’’? No answer 
was returned. I stood for a moment to study what 
all this could mean, when a frightful noise, as if 
a host of cats were coming screaming down stairs, 
ending with a heavy thump against my door, made 
me decided for action. I fn up my glimmering 
light, but, in the moment that I opened the door, 
it expired, or was blown out. A gigantic white 
figure hovered before me, and I felt myself sud- 
denly grasped by two powerful arms. I cried out 
for help, aud struggled so hard, that my antagonist 


fell to the ground with me; but I happened to be 
uppermost. Like an arrow I bounded up, and 


would have run, but stumbled over something,— 
Heaven knows what,—lI believe somebody had 
seized my feet: again I fell to the ground, struck 
my head against the corner of the table, and lost 
my seuses, with a sound like loud laughter ringing 


in my ears, 

hen I opened my eyes again, they encountered 
adazzling glare. I closed them again, and listened 
to a distracting noise that hovered around me. 
Again I opened them, and tried to distinguish and 
recognize some of the objects about me, which 
seemed so new and wonderful, that I suddenly 
feared I had lost my senses. I lay upon a sofa, 
and—no, I was not deluded !—the beautiful maiden 
who had hovered before my imagination all the 
evening, now really stood beside me, with a 
heavenly expression of sympathy, and bathed my 
head with vinegar! A young man, whose face 
seemed familiar to me, stood and held my hand. 
I saw also the fat old gentleman and another thin 
gentleman, and next I discovered the lady, the 
children, and the paradise of the tea-table glim- 
mering in a sort of twilight distance ; in short, by 
some inconceivable humor of fortune, I found 
myself in the midst of the very family which I 
had, an hour before, contemplated with such in- 
terest! 

As I recovered my faculties the military young 
man enfolded me in hisarms. ‘‘ Do you not know 
me again!’’ said he, while I sat still as if petrified, 
** Have you forgotten Augustus, whose life you 
saved not long ago at the risk of your own? whom 

ou fished out of the water, at the risk of remain- 
ing to keep company with fishes yourself? See, 
here are my father, my mother, and my sister 
Wilhelmina.’’ I pressed his hand. Then, with 
a sinart blow with his fist upon the table, the father 
exclaimed, ‘* And because you have saved my son’s 
life, and you are an honorable fellow, that can 
suffer hunger to afford food to others, I declare you 
shall have the benefice at H I—1 have the 

atronage, you understand!’’ For a while I was 
bereft of the power of thought and speech ; and, 
amid all the explanations that were given, there 
was only one thing that impressed itself clearly on 
my mind—that Wilhelmina was noc—that Wilhel- 
mina was the sister of Augustus! 

He had, that evening, returned from a journey 
during which, in the preceding summer, I had 
enjoyed the happiness of saving his life. Previous 








to this accident, I had only drunk with him in the 
brotherhood of the University. He had related to 
his family, with all the enthusi of youth, my 
good service in his behalf, and all that he knew of 
me besides. His father, who had a benefice in 
his gift, and (as I afterwards learned) had glanced 
with pity, sometimes, through the window upon 
my scanty table, had resolved, at the request of 
his son, to raise me from the lap of poverty to the 
summit of happiness. Augustus, in his delight, 
would make this resolution instantly known to me ; 
and, in his love of a practical joke, he a ed 
my chamber in the style already described ; the 
consequence of which, for me, was my wound 
upon the temple and my translation across the 
street out of darkness into light! A thousand 
times has the good youth begged forgiveness for 
his indiscretion, and as many times have I assured 
him that the benefice of H. would prove a balsam 
strong enough to cure a deeper wound! Astonish- 
ed was I to find that the ear and shoulder of the 
gentleman who at tea time was the subject of my 
splenetic observations belonged to no one less than 
my patron. The stout gentleman was Wilhelmi- 
na’s uncle, 

The kindness and cheerfulness of my new friends 
made me soon feel at home and happy. The old 
people treated me as if I was their child, and the 
young people admitted me to all the privileges of 
a brother. After I had received two cups of tea 
from the hand of Wilhelmina, I arose to take my 
leave of the family for the night. All invited me 
to stay ; but I determined to spend my first happy 
night in my old lodging, and there to offer s 
to the Guide of my destiny. Augustus attended 
me to my resting-place. re my landlord stood 
in the chamber, between the overthrown stool and 
table, with an aspect something between rain and 
sunshine. One side of his mouth was screwed up 
to his ear with an attempt at a smile, while the 
other was drawn down to his chin with suspicion ; 
his eyes followed the same directions, and his 
whole face seemed seized with a cramp, until Au- 
ustus requested him to leave us alone, and then 

is countenance dissolved into a smile of the grin- 
ning species. 

Augustus was most earnestly indignant at the 
sight of my table, my stool, and my bed, and talk- 

of whip sing my landlord for his extortion. | 
was Sse to assure him that 1 would change 
my lodgings on the coming day. When my friend 
had left me, I spent some tirmfe in meditating upon 
this chenge in my fortunes, and thanked God heartily 
for it. ‘Then my thoughts ran away to my pasto- 
ral charge, and Heaven only kaows with how 
many fat oxen, with what flowers, and fruits, and 
trees, 1 replenished my ise, where I wan- 
dered with my Eve, and how many richly-edified 
souls I saw streaming out of my church. 1 bap- 
tized, I confirmed, I betrothed the dear children of 
my pastorate, and forgot none but the funeral 
ceremonies, 

At last, beyond midnight, I closed my eyes, and 
gave up my thoughts to the wild powers of dream- 
ery. Then I preached with a loud voice in my 
church; while my congregation would persist in 
sleeping. After divine service, my congregation 
came out of the church transformed into sheep and 
oxen, bleating and lowing at me when I reproved 
them. Ltried to lead my wife away; but could 
not separate her from a great turnip-plant that 
grew, and grew, till it covered both our heads. 
Then I tried to climb up to heaven upon a ladder ; 
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but potatoes, grass, tares, and peas, entangled my 
feet, and hindered every step. At last I saw 
myself walking upon my head among my posses- 
sions ; and as 1 wondered how this could be, I fell 
more soundly asleep. Yet I must have continued 
my pastoral dream: for in the morning I woke 
myself at the end of a long sermon, by saying 
‘“Amen!’? I had some trouble to convince my- 
self that the events of the preceding evening did 
not belong to my dreams, until Augustus made 
his appearance, and invited me to be with his 
family at noon. 

The pastorate, Wilhelmina, the family into 
which I had entered ; the new hopes of the future 
that now glittered in the sunshine of the present ; 
all filled me with a joy to be felt, not described ! 

From the depth of a thankful heart, I hailed the 
new life dawning upon me with a resolution, 
whatever might come, to du the best, and hope for 
the best in every case ! 


Two years after that happy dinner, I sat, one 
autumn evening, in my snug parsonage, beside the 
fire. Close to me sat my dear wife, my Wilhel- 
mina, and span. I was about to read to her the 
sermon I had prepared for the next Sunday, and 
which I vasa would prove very edifying to my 
congregation. As I turned over the manuscript, 
aloose leaf fell out. It was the very paper upon 
which, just two years previous to that evening, I 
had written down my thoughts on domestic happi- 
ness, in a situation, apparently, so far away from 
everything of the kind. I showed it to my wife. 
She read it, and smiled through her tears; then, 
with an arch expression which is, I believe, pecu- 
liar to herself, she took up my pen and wrote on 
the other side of the leaf as follows :-— 

“The author can now, I hope, give a picture of 
his situation quite a contrast to that on the reverse. 
Now, he is no longer lonely, no more forsaken 
and desolate. His gentlest sigh is answered ; his 
most intimate sorrows are shared with his wife. 
He goes; her heart follows him. He comes ; 
she hastens to meet him with a smile. His tears 
are wiped away by her hand, and his smiles are 
reflected upon her face. She plucks flowers to 
strew his path. He has a flock dear to him; 
several devoted friends; and he counts as his 
relatives all who are destitute. He loves; he is 
beloved. He has the power to make men happy ; 
he is happy.”’ 

_Traly has my Wilhelmina painted my present 
situation ; and, inspired with feelings cheerful and 
bright as sunbeams in spring, I send forth my 
— to delight themselves in the future. 

hope that my sermon for next Sunday will be 
useful to my people; and though some of the 
careless ones may be fast asleep, I hope that will 
not be allowed to disturb my temper. For my 
coming children, I have hopes prepared. If I 
have a son, I hope he may prove my successor ; if a 
daughter, oh, Tints hopes for her ! 

L hope, in the course of a little time, to find a 
publisher for my sermons. 

I hope to live many years with my wife. 

We, that is Wilhelmina and myself, hope during 
this time to dry many tears, and for ourselves, to 
shed as few as may fall to the lot of children of the 
earth such as we are. 

me hope that neither of us will long survive the 
other. 

Lastly, we hope, that we shall always be able 
to hope while here ; and, when all the hopes of 
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this green earth must vanish away before the 
light of eternal certainties, then we hope our Good 
Father will pronounce a mild judgment upon his 
humble and hopeful children. 


HOUSE FLIES. 


Amonest domestic plagues flies are generally 
included. Few persons know from whence they 
come, or are aware that there are numerous spe- 
cies which inhabit our dwellings. Some of these 
species a good deal resemble each other, whilst oth- 
ers are so very dissimilar, that the smaller ones are 
supposed to be the young of the larger individuals. 
In our days, when natural science has arrived at 
such a dogees of perfection—when every year 
brings forth works of amusement and instruction 
adapted to every age, as well as for every class of 
society—it seems incredible that any one should be 
so ignorant of the things which daily surround 
him, as to suppose that flies vary in size accord- 
ing to their age: and that, consequently the large 
and small are the old and young of the same 
species. To assist in dissipating such errors, we 
glean from the Correspondence of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle the following facts, connected with the 
history of the common house-fly.—{ Chambers’ 
Journal.) 

There are fifty, perhaps a hundred, different 
sorts of flies and gnats which annually visit our 
apartments, and establish themselves as regular 
domestics. Amongst the most familiar of these 
are the green-bottle, the blue-bottle or flesh-fly, 
the larder-fly, impatiently bouncing against the 
windows, the biting house-fly, which interrupts our 
reveries by its unwelcome attacks on the legs and 
ankles, and the lesser and larger house flies, alight- 
ing on our food, and soiling the furniture. All of 
them are unpleasant companions—tickling, teas- 
ing, devouring ; the most unceremonious visitors 
—paying respect neither to time, place, nor per- 
son. 

Their economy and transformation being similar, 
the domestic fly may be taken as the type of the 
whole. Like most insects, it lays eggs, which 
are deposited in hot and moist dunghills, and 
among other putrifying refuse. ‘These eggs are 
hatched into minute maggots of a dirty white and 
yellow color, which feed till they arrive at about 
twice the size of a caraway seed, and in this 
state they tumble hither and thither, without an 
distinct order of locomotion. When fat and full 
fed, the maggots lie dormant a few hours, durin 
which time the skin hardens, and becomes an oval 
cylindrical case, of a chestnut color; and in this 
respect the two-winged flies (diptera) differ from 
all the other orders of insects, which cast their 
skins when they become chrysalides. In the chrys- 
alis state they remain from a few days to as many 
weeks, according to the temperature; many of 
them, no doubt, sleeping throughout winter. During 
this period of repose, the recent maggot is under- 
going a wonderful transformation within his own 
skin, which ultimately opens at one end by a little 
circular lid, and out creeps the house-fly, with its 
body and six legs as large as at any subsequent 
eriod of its life; indeed the abdomen is often 
sad as it is filled with a fluid necessary to the 
expansion of the wings. When the fly issues 
from the chrysalis, the only part which has to 
grow is the wings—these being at that stage two 
little crumpled moist objects on each side: of the 
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body. The first act of the insect, therefore, is, 
before they dry, to crawl up some object, when 
the fluid in the abdomen gravitates, or is forced 
into the nervures of the wings, and expands the 
wrinkles ; at last these appendages are stretched 
out, and covered with a delicate transparent, but 
iridescent membrane, and then the little animal is 
es for flight. 

The house-fly, thus completed, is too well known 
to require any lengthened description. It still 
bears the technical name assigned to it by Linnzus 
(musca domestica.) It is clothed with b hairs 
and bristles; the antenne, or feelers, are black, 
and feathered ; the eyes are remote, and of a dull 
brownish-red ; the space between them is black, 
but the face is a satiny yellowish-white; and a 
similar line surrounds the eyes; the thorax or 
body is bright grey, with four blackish stripes 
down the back ; the abdomen is ash-colored, with 
clouded markings; and the six legs are long, 
slender, and blackish. The fly thus described is 
a very pretty animal ; and when seen under the 
microscope, presents one of the most perfect and 
elegant objects in animated nature. Its whole 
anatomy and structure are beautifully adapted to 
its mode of life ; its orbicular eyes enable it to see 
above, beneath, and around it ; its proboscis, which 
it elongates and contracts at » can seize 
and extract the juices of the minutest particle: 
and its tiny feet which act like a boy’s sucker, 
enable it not only to climb the smoothest surface, 
but to walk even with its back downwards. 

The domestic fly is very generally diffused ; and 
British naturalists state, that the museca domestica 
of Canada, the United States, Cape of Good 
a Hobart Town, &c. is one and the same, 
with that which frequents our own apartment. 
To the same genus as musca domestica belong 
the wate ot (M. Cesar) and the blue-bottle 
(E. vomitaria.) The larder-fly, so like the blue-bot- 
tle, belongs to another genus, (anthomyia,) which 
also includes the lesser house-fly, vulgarly believed 
to be the young of musca domestica. e biting 
house-fly ranks under a third genus, termed séo- 
moxys, from the structure of the mouth, which is 
horny, and formed for piercing. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
AMERICA. 


Ayery tongues are warring with thee,—arrows fly- 

ing thiek as hail, 

Beaten like the black thou scornest, or the wheat be- 
neath the flail ; 

Still the giant tree is standing, that thy early great- 
ness set, 

And I hold unto the faith—thou wilt reclaim thy 


glory yet. 
For I cannot but remember how in years long past 


away, 

It was thos who shed o’er dying eyes the light of 
dawning day ; 

It was thou who winged young panting hearts, the 
noble and the free, - 

With the dreams, (ok, were they dreams?) of a hap- 
pier world to be! 


Where the living soul,.bestowed of Heaven, should 
reckon in its worth, 

Asa patent of nobility, the fairest on the earth : 

Where the nations tired.of senseless rule, might joy- 
fully behold 


. A people all of. kings,-erawned with richer wealth 
‘i gold. 


And though no poet then hadst thou to glorify thy 


RE Agee. wave pow, thet could light dead words 

with living : 

Columbia sang each western breeze, while hearts as 
true as brave 

Leapt—tike the young roe o’er the rill—to greet thee 
o’er the wave ; 


Where thy flag—then nobly worn as won—was 
hailed with holy mirth, 

As the spangled symbol of a heaven to come 
on earth ; 

Where man as man should reverence have, no pride 
of birth t’ enthral, 

For God’s own love who made us with his image 
stamp’d on all. 

. . . * * 

Hark! hark! They scoff, they jeer, they laugh,— 
“His image? In the dust? 

With clutching hand? With eye that twins a felon’s, 
for its trust? 

The brag of freedom on his tongue, ‘slave’ branded 
on his brow?” 

For Mammon hath avenged the negro; thou ’rt his 
negro now! 


Alas! hope turns away, to take with bitterness her 


part, 
While thinking of thee as thou wert, to see thee as 
thou art: 
The gern of our nation once, thou temp’st them to 
isown 


Their ancient boast as Englishmen,—to kick thee, 
now thou ’rt down! 

While servile throngs of hireling tongues fall in to 
swell the cry, 

That strives (God knows in vain!) to blast the name 
of liberty. 

Of her, the radiant ang that rocked thy cradle days, 

Whose voice, among thy morning stars, sang forth in 
sweetest praise. 


Say not the fault is fault of few, that partial blame 
should fall : 

Till purified your lazar-house, the plague-spot is on 
us all! 

Oh, foolish, in a fancy crazed, to think belief should 
wait 


On the worth of a whole nation, lackeys to a felon 


State! 
. . * * . 

No smarting creditor appeals, wit-sharpened by his 
want 

Whose private purse’s emptiness is measure of his 
taunt ; 

But one who owns the early debt, now rendered back 
in tears, . 

For all those precious golden hopes you gave in for- 
mer years. 


Have pity, oh, have pity, on the noble blood thou 
hast shed, ; 
On i eae of thy pilgrims, thy warrior sages 
' 
Have pity on thy living sons, the Great—alas! the 
few 


Whose eyes are flame with burning shame, at the 
deeds that ye can do! 


Such pity—<(it were better than to doom them to be- 
ho 
The birthright of their Land of Promise bartering for 
ld \— 
Suet pity as the Hebrew mothers showed their little 





ones 
The pity without hope—that wracked out life upon 
the stones! 
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Go! plunge your brutal knives deep, deep—find out 
e fount within 
Those noble hearts, whence mounts the blood that 
blushes at your sin! 
And, if you dare go near his grave, then lay them side 
by side 


? 

With ‘Him, the Irreproachable—your country’s hal- 
low’d pride. 

His ashes stir! is it to hail the dead whose hearts 
were true? 

No! for your living crowds are false—too many for 
toc few! 

The earth upheaves—-asunder breaks the craven-cov- 
ered sod— 

He —_ with the might of one approved and blest of 

! 


The delegate of Him who weighs the mountains in 
his hand ; 

Of Him before whose countenance no sinner’s soul 
can stand; 

He questions of the glory that he left the land in 
trust : 

—The corpses of your dead are all to answer—“ It is 
dust!” 


But there’s life withim the tree that thy early great- 
ness set, 

And I hold unto the faith—Thou wilt reclaim thy 
glory yet. 





POSTAGE-LABELS AND ENVELOPES. 


Tue following facts relative to the manufacture of 
our present postage-labels and envelopes may not be 
uninteresting to the reader. They are gleaned from 
a paper, by the Rev. J. Barlow, on the Chemical and 
Mechanical Processes, and the Social Influences of 
the Penny Post, read at a recent meeting of the 
London Royal Institution. The adhesive labels, or 
“queen’s heads,’ as they are commonly catled, are 
executed by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and Petch, on 
Mr. Perkins’ principle of steel-engraving by transfer. 
This process depends on the property of iron to be- 
come hard or soft as it receives or loses a small 
quantity of carbon—the soft plates receiving impres- 
sions of the original hardened engraving, and then 
being tempered to the necessary hardness for the pur- 
poses of the printer. Mr. Barlow lays great stress on 
the absolute identity of every engraving, however nu- 
merous, produced by this method. The engine-work 
on the adhesive labels is of so close a pattern, that it 
cannot be taken off by lithography or any similar con- 
trivance ; while, on the other hand, the eye is so ac- 
customed to notice slight differences between one face 
and another, that the most skilful imitator of a mi- 
hute engraving of a human countenance (like that 
of the sovereign on the label) could not possibly avoid 
such a deviation from what he was copying as would 
insure the detection of forgery. With regard to the 
qualities of the colored inks with which the labels are 
printed, Mr. Barlow remarks, that though sufficiently 

rmanent to withstand the effects of sun-light, rain, 

c., they would be discharged by any fraudulent at- 
tempt to remove the obliterating stamp for the pur- 
pose of issuing the labels a second time. The gum 
used for fixing the labels to letters is chiefly derived 
from potato starch, and therefore perfectly innocuous. 

The manufacture of the postage-envelope is effected 
by many powerful, yet accurate machines. The pa- 
per is pervaded by colored threads, as a security 
against fraud ; and when sent from the manufactory 
of Mr. Dickinson, it is delivered to the firm of Messrs. 
De La Rue. It is there cut into lozenges, by the en- 
gine of Mr. Wilson, with the utmost precision, and 
at the rate of sixty or eighty thousand a minute. 
Previously to being stamped, each lozenge has a 
notch cut in each side for the convenience of folding : 
this is done by an angular chisel. The envelopes are 
then stamped at Somerset house, by a machine which 
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combines the operations of printing and embossing— 
the invention of the late Sir W. Congreve. The last 
process, the folding and gumming, is performed by 
the Messrs. De La Rue, who employ thirty-nine fold- 
ers on an average; and a quick hand can fold 3500 
in a day. 

Mr. Barlow next noticed some statistical conclu- 
sions :—One engraving on Mr. Perkins’ hard steel- 
roller will afford 1680 transfers to soft steel plates : 
these again will, when hardened, admit of 60,000 im- 
pressions being pulled from each, so that one original 
will afford 100,800,000 impressions of labels. Twelve 
years ago, common envelopes were sold at one shi!- 
ling the dozen; (now the postage envelope, with its 
medallion, may be bought wholesale at half a far- 
thing, exclusive of the stamp ;) and yet, though the 
manufacture is peculiarly costly, it returns a small 
profit to the government. More than two hundred 
and twenty millions of chargeable letters were posted 
in 1843; so that, supposing all the letter-boxes in the 
United Kingdom to pe twelve hours in a day, 
and to communicate with one large spout, the letters 
would keep flowing through it at the mean rate of 
fourteen in a second.—Chambers’ Journal. 





Swaxe Svurerstirions.—The superstitious notions 
of the Syrians respecting serpents and snakes surpass 
all imaginable measure of absurdity. They attribute 
numberless powers for good or evil to those disgusting 
reptiles ; and very rarely does a Syrian peasant ven- 
ture to kill or even to distarb a serpent that has made 
its nest in a wall, being nena § persuaded that the 
whole generation of the killed or wounded reptile 
would implacably pursue the murderer and his kin 
till their vengeance was satisfied. Precisely the 
same belief prevails, as we are told by Kohl, among 
the inhabitants of the southern steppes of Russia, 
who are generally too much afraid of a snake to kill 
it, even though it take up its abode under the same 
roof with them. “Let a snake alone,” says the Rus- 
sian, “and he will let you alone; but if you kill it, 
its whole race will persecute you.” * * * The 
married woman, whose longings to be a mother have 
proved vain, in spite of all her vows and her consul- 
tations of santons and sages, betakes her, as a last 
resource, to the aid of the black serpent; and she 
feels assured, that if she wears the dead body of one 
of those creatures next her skin for three days, she 
will not long be deprived of the honors of maternity. 
Very serious accidents have often resulted from this 
practice. Some years ago a considerable number of 
dark-colored snakes, rendered torpid by cold, were 
carried down by the river to Caiffa, near Mount Car- 
mel. When the circumstance was made known, all 
the married women of the district who were not 
blessed with children flocked to the spot, to get 
themselves a snake for a girdle: but the snakes, 
many of which were venomous, were only numbed ; 
the warmth of the body revived them, and the lives 
of several of the women were greatly endangered by 
the bites they received. It is said that one unfortu- 
nate young woman, who had consented with extreme 
repugnance to eq es this horrible remedy, was so 
terrified when she felt the cold pressure of the reviving 
reptile, as it writhed round her body, that she threw 
herself from the house-top and was killed on the spot. 
— Library of Travel. 





Errects or Drainage on Human Lire.—The Rev 
Professor Buckland, at a public meeting lately held 
in Oxford, said that in the parish of St. Margaret, 
Leicester, containing 22,000 inhabitants, it appeared 
that one portion of it was effectually drained, some 
parts but partially so, and others not at all. In the 
latter, the average duration of life is thirteen years 
and a half, while in the same parish where the drain- 
age is only partial, the average is twenty-two years 
and a half, thereby showing the frightful effects of a 
bad atmosphere.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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From the United Service Journal. 
THE COCKPIT DUEL. 


“ He’s truly valiant, that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can 7? 
“If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill, 
What folly ’t is to hazard life for ill.”” 
SHAKSPRARB. 

One evening, shortly after the death of Capt. 
Stackpoole of the Statira frigate, who fell in a 
duel with Lieut. Cecil of the Argo, at Jamaica, 
the affair was brought forward, as a subject for 
discussion, on the pi of a fine eight-and- 
thirty in which I was serving, and remarks were 
made that did great credit to the hearts of the 
honest fellows who felt keenly the loss of a brave 
man through a delicate point of false honor, and 
which might have been easily arranged to the sat- 
isfaction of all parties had any judicious person 
been at hand. 

e facts were briefly these ; two officers of the 
Statira informed Captain Stackpoole, that Mr. Ce- 
cil ** had declared in their presence, that he (Capt. 
S.) never spoke the truth.’’ Four years elapsed 
from the alleged utterance of these words, okie 
meeting of the captain and lieutenant at Jamaica. 
The former sent his first lieutenant with a mes- 
sage, demanding to know whether Cecil ‘ had 
used such language, and if he had, it was impos- 
sible for both of them to exist in the same world 
together, for he should require satisfaction.” 

ow what could a man, situated as Lieutenant 
Cecil was, do under such circumstances? The 

uestion was accompanied with threats that in the 

rst instance should have been spared; besides 
coming from the quarter that it did, more might 
be implied than met the ear, for Capt. Stackpoole 
was known to be a “‘ dead shot,’’ and, therefore, 
the avoiding of a meeting might be construed into 
cowardice. Cecil persisted that, ‘‘as far as he 
could recollect, he had never said anything of the 
kind ; but as he might have made use of the words, 
he would not deny them.”’ 

Captain Stackpoole required a positive denial in 
writing, or to meet him the next morning with 
— and the second having thus far delivered 

imself of his errand, asked Mr. Cecil “if there 
was anything he could say to the captain, which 
might induce the latter to accept an apology.” 

o this Cecil replied, that ‘‘ the message he had 
first received put it entirely out of his power to 
apologize—he much regretted that it had not been 
required at the outset, but now his only alternative 
was to give Capt. S. the meeting he demanded.”’ 

Thus terminated preliminaries, and Cecil, being 
well acquainted with the captain’s skill as a marks- 
man, prepared himself, as a brave man ought to 
do, to meet the death which appeared to be inevit- 
able. He had scarcely ever fired a pistol in his 
life, and consequently, had never practised as his 
antagonist had done, for I have heard it said, that 
the latter could throw a half crown in the air, and 
hit it as it was falling—so much for equality. 

About five o'clock (soon after daylight) on the 
succeeding morning the hostile parties met—took 
their ge at ten paces, and fired as nearly as 
possible at the same moment—Cecil, who had bade 
adieu to the world, stood erect uninjured—Stack- 
poole was a corpse upon the ground—he expired 
without uttering a word, or even a groan—the ball 
of his adversary had entered his right arm a little 
above the wrist, glanced off through his side, frac- 
turing a rib, passed into the Jungs, and life was 
almost instantly extinct. 





**T never liked your “long shore duels,”’ said 
the captain of the forecastle, after the foregoing 
particulars had been related ; ‘* there 's never noth- 
ing like fair play in em as there is in being nailed 
down by the slack of your trowsers abaft, athwart 
a sea-chest, or the heel of a spare top-mast.’” 

‘** Right, Jem,’ assented an old quarter-master ; 
‘* besides pistol balls were moulded for the enemy, 
and not for countryman to let fly at countryman.” 

“Talking about duels,’’ said the boatswain’s- 
mate, ‘* puts me in mind of one as happened among 
the midshipmen of a line-of-battle ship I belonged 
to, and if you like, messmates, | ll just overhaul 
it to you.”’ 

A ready assent was yielded to this proposal, and 
Tom Whistler, after a short preface, related the 
following particulars, which I shall give in his 
own particular idiom. 

They were rather a skylarking, randomish set 
of blades, were the midshipmen in that ship, as, 
messmates, you know most young genelmen are— 
and as full of tricks as Saint Jago’s is of monkeys. 
We were fitting out in port, and had just got the 
rigging over the lower-mast-heads, and there was 
only two of the leftenants had joined, so in course 
there was plenty for ’em to do ’pon deck without 
troubling themselves with looking out after the 
youngsters below, though they kept them pretty 
taut at boat and dock-yard ov too. Well, one 
day it was raining heavy, and the hands were 
principally working under cover on the main-deck, 
and I was down in the after cock-pit getting the 
tiers cleared out for the cables as were expected 
to come alongside. The young genelmen were all 
on *em on the mischievous lay, skulking about and 
tormenting each other, and one of ’em hauls up 
close to me and says,— 

“Tom, we're going to have a bit of fun with 
Mr. Moodie,”’ says he, ‘‘ for he’s ownly a know- 
nothing, and is te boasting of his grandfather, 
Lord somebody or other, and his uncle the baronet, 
and his uncle the bishop.” 

** And why not, Mr. Quinton?’’ says I, as I 
went on with my work, ‘‘ if so be as he ’s got rich 
and titled relatives, there ‘s never no harm in bein 
ec of ’em as long as they desarve it, and 

opes they will be able by-and-by to think as much 
of him.”” 

“Oh, but it isn’t altogether that, Tom!”’ says 
the young officer, ‘‘ but he is so proud hisself 
though he is as poor as a rat in a miser’s kitchen.”’ 

** As to his being poor,’’ says I, ‘‘ that’s no 
fault of his, Mr. Quinton, and I don’t never like to 
see any one onbraided or punished for his misfor- 
tins.”’ 

‘* But then,”’ says the youngster, ‘he sails so 
large in his talk about his courage, and what he’d 
do if anybody was to insult him, so that they are 
going to put his bravery to the proof. Hark, Tom, 
don’t you hear them?’ 

‘Why yes, it’s plain enough to hear ’em, Mr. 
Quinton,” says I, *‘ but I’m thinking it ’s hardly 
fair for all hands to be badger-baiting a young 
officer as has just joined, and never was at sea 
afore ;’’ for d’ye see, messmates, it was always a 
constant practice, when any midshipman came 
aboard as was a greenhorn, and had never dipped 
his hands in salt water, to play him all manner of 
tricks, and they were like young devils as to which 
could torment him most. Now, Mr. Moodie was 
a youth of good connexions, and hailed his rela- 
tions with long handles to their names ; but his 
own father was a poor man with a large family, 
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his mother having displeased her parents by ma- 
king a love-match—and I say, messmates, what ’s 
the use of getting spliced unless love twists the 
strands? o be sure a cargo of shiners goes a 
great way in the regard of hoisting aboard the 
pleasures of life, such as grog and “bacca and 
what not, but money can’t clap a purchase on the 
heart to bowse out its dear affections, as most on 
ou knows. So Mr. Moodie’s mother took to 
se oe one of your ‘long-shore craft as they calls a 
t and wrote books, and her friends tried to 
make “em part company—nvot because he had an 
ugly figure-head, or was out of trim in his bear- 
ings, for he was a fine handsome fellow, and talked 
all sorts of verses like an angel—nor could they 
log anything down again him in regard of his car- 
ackter, for he was as steady and well-behaved as a 
first-rate bishop ; but then, d’ye see, messmates, 
he was poor. Howsomever, all her family could 
do, they could n’t put her out of conceit of him, 
and so they got clandexterously married, which, as 
soon as it was found out, got her discharged from 
the family muster-book, and she was cast adrift to 
seek her fortune. Still she was happy with her 
husband, and he was happy with her ; so that they 
were both happy together, and cared nothing for 
the breezes of the world, blow high, blow low. 
He sarved out his varses and his poems—nothing 
equal to Dibden’s though—and she played ’em 
off on the penny-forty—a rum name for music, 
messmates—and so they lived like a couple of tur- 
tle-doves. But by-and-by there was a youngster 
launched into life, and in due course of time anoth- 
er, and so they went on, whilst, as ill luck would 
have jt, an opposition poet starts up, and the 
world, as it always does, throwing overboard all 
theughts of past sarvices, runs down Mr. Moodie, 
and hoists the t’other over his head. Well, the 
long and the short of it is, messmates, that as the 
book-building consarn failed, they slipped their 
moorings, and dropped down the stream ~ pectin 
for none of the nobs would lend ‘em so much as a 
kedge anchor to bring up and howld on by; and 
what was the use of a long range of titles to cling 
to as slipped through their fingers like the buttered 
tail of a pig, or a topsel-tye well greased! Mr. 
Moodie tried to get an appointment abroad, and 
mayhap might have done so, if so be he could 
have waited long enough ; but somehow or another 
there was so many to sarve, that he always got 
disappointed ; and at last finding he had but small 
hopes to ride out the gale of adversity, with noth- 
ing but promises for ground tackle, he bears up 
and turns schoolmaster in a small way, sarving 
out a due allowance of poetry and birch-rod aleum- 
ternately. But the husband and the wife always 
rowed in the same boat ; there was no wranglin 
nor grumbling ; they never ceased to love eac 
other, and they doated on their eldest boy, who, 
as I towld you afore, had got the rating of mid- 
shipman in the line-of-battle ship, through the 
kindness of an old friend who had just come home 
from Ingee. I larued all this arterwards, mess- 
mates, but I thought it would be just as well to 
overhaul the matter here. Well, then, he was 
down in the cockpit, and about as happy as an 
onfortunate swab in the darbies looking forward to 
three dozen at the gangway. 

To be sure, the youngster, finding himself in 
uniform, went off with flowing sheets in his talk 
about his great relatives who had never done noth- 
ing to save his parents from being wrecked, if so 
be as they ’d been driven on the rocks, nor yet gave 
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him a helping hand in regard of his outfit. But 
when youngsters get palavering together, they ’re 
just as giddy as so many geese; for, d’ye mind, 
they have n't the experience to lay up the strands 
of an argyment into a good head-fast, to coil away 
their ideas, so that when they wants to overhaul a 
range the fakes may run clear without catching. 
And so it was with young Mr. Moodie, and whilst 
the others encouraged him on, he could n’t see as 
they were ’ticing his craft amongst the shoals and 
quicksands of ridicule on purpose to bump him 
ashore, and make game of him. 

One of the young gene]lmen was called Mr. Lar- 
kins, and I *m blessed but the name he hailed by 
tallied exactly with the cast of his figure-head and 
the trim of his craft, for he was eternally larking 
abeut somut or other, and his very face displayed 
a mixture of fun and mischief that set everybody 
laughing. But there was always a rogue’s-yarn 
of ill nature and spite laid up with the strands of 
his merriment, and he never cared what pain he 
gave to others so as he could enjoy pleasure his- 
self: even the man that hed make free with as 
hail-fellow well met one half hour, he ’d report and 
get punished the next half hour, mayhap, for the 
very fault as he'd led him to commit—nobody 
liked him, and yet everybody laughed at his 
humor. Well, this Mr. Larkins took to torment- 
ing young Moodie soon after he was entered on the 
books and had joined the mess, and now, at the 
time of my speaking, had got him into a sort of 
raffle by first of all working upon his pride, and 
then taunting him in regard of his poverty; and 
the rest of the young scamps readily ined in the 
sport, because just then they had nothing else to 
do—not as ever they were backward in all sorts of 
devilry ; but there being no particular duty carry- 
ing on either ashore or afloat, it came more nat’ral 
to ’em to pipe to mischief. 

‘* Well, we've diskivered it all,’’ says young 
Larkins to Moodie, as they came out of the berth, 
** we ‘ve found you out at last; and so you ’re a 
genelman in disguise, come to sea to wear your 
old clothes out—eh? I thought it was that from 
the first.”’ 

‘You may think whatsomever B ge please,” 
says Moodie, whose blood was already up. ‘‘ Let 
me be what I will, I trust I shall never disgrace 
myself or my family by becoming Merry Andrew 
to a midshipman’s mess.”’ 

** Do you mean that to be personal t’’ says Lar- 
kins, assuming anger, and really vexed at this hard 
hit, which told all the better in regard of its being 
the truth. ‘‘S‘death, sir, you had better mind 
what you are about. But conceit and ragged 
shirts always stick to the same back.”’ 

** As to being personal,’’ says Moodie, ‘‘ if the 
cap fits your head, I beg you ‘d wear it. For the 
second en minding—carefully minding what I 
am about. The last is more applicable to your- 
self than to any one I know.” 

“*To me, sir—applicable to met”? says Lar- 
kins, ‘‘T as can show an inwentory of four dozen 
white-frilled shirts !”’ 

** But you have n’t got’em in your chest, Lar- 
kins,” sings out a youngster; ‘* you have only 
eight to my certain pom though you have 
clapped a figure of four in the marking ahead of 
the other figures, and there they are, forty-one, 
forty-two, and so on up to forty-eight.” 

A general laugh followed this exposure, mess- 
mates, for the facts were pretty well known to be 
true. ‘I wish some on you as is near him, 
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would give that youngster a clout o’ the head 
for me,”’ says ins. 

** Which you'll return him again,’’ sings out 
the other, as he gave them a wide , and 
sprang up the after ladder: ‘them are the only 
debts you ever pay, Larkins.”” 

“Tl pay you wee says Larkins, ‘* and 
take a receipt in full of all demands, depend u 
it, my fine fellow; I’d have you now, but I’ve 
got other business in hand.’’ 

‘* With me, I presume,’’ says Moodie, in a 
rather contemptible manner; ‘* but I would advise 
you not to carry your nonsense too far ; for though 
but young in the sarvice, I am not ignorant of 
the circumstances of life and the regulations of 
good society, though, perhaps, I should be out 
in my latitude to observe any kind of that last 
here.’’ 

**Mutiny, mutiny!’ shouts Larkins, as he 
claps his hands together—‘‘ will you bear these 
reflections on your gentility, reefers—will you 
submit to be insulted by a greenhorn as never saw 
blue water, and don’t never know the main-tack 
from the cook’s tormentors? Are our sacred priv- 
ileges to be inwaded by a puny boaster as talks 
about rich relatives which he never had, and titles 
that are not to be found among the nobility of this 
country, whatever they = be at Madagascar or 
the Sandwich Islands? hat do you say, genel- 
men? will you endure all this, and yet call your- 
selves officers ?”’ 

**He’s in good hands, Larkins,” says several 
as wanted to egg ’em on, ‘* you are the oldest and 
the ugliest among us, and you shall be our cham- 
pion—pistols, cutlashes, or boarding-pikes, or 
24-pounders, if you like such delicate articles 
better.’’ 

** Yes, yes,”’ says Larkins, “ the respectabilit 
of the mess demands satisfaction—my own wound- 
ed honor—”’ 

‘* Clap a plaster of tar upon your wound, if so 
be as you can find it,’’ shouts the youngster on 
the ladder ; ‘* but it arn’t by no means possible to 
injure nothing.’ 

The flight of a boot-jack at the youngster’s 
head, and which he narrowly escaped by bending 
down, stopped his voice for a few minutes ; but it 
was plain that with all his striving to be cool, 
Larkins was getting inte a passion. 

**Genelmen,’’ says Moodie, in a bit of a half 
sneer, as he puts on his hat, ** genelmen, I shall 
leave you to your old pastime, which, from what 
I have seen, looks as if it had been pretty much 
practised among you before I joined—” 

** And what may that be?’’ axes two or three 
on ’em in a breath, for they were nettled at his be- 
ing so independent and sharp. 

‘* What may that be!’’ repeats Moodie, as he 
was walking away, ‘‘ why, making fools of one 
another, to be sure.’’ He turns round in—‘* T 
came into the sarvice with good feelings and 
wishes for you all—I hoped to be received with gen- 
erosity by my new associates, and as I was wholl 
unacquainted with the duties of a ship of war, 
expected to find young and ardent minds ready to 
show their friendship by giving me a lift in my 
education. But what have T found it since the 
very first hour of my coming on board t—parsecu- 
tion—parsecution—nothing but parsecution, which 
neither the work of the day nor the silence of 
night has clapped a stopper on. Base tricks have 
been played me in the dark—I have met with 
nothing but mortification in the light—what have 
I done—”’ 














“* You should have taken your text before you 
to preach,”’ says Larkins, interrupting him ; 
the next moment a wet swab, thrown by 
some on ’em from a gloomy part of the deck, 
struck Mr. Moodie in face, and made his nose 
bleed ; but he did not seem to heed it, for snatch- 
ing up the boot-jack which had been shied at the 
pares as I towld you afore, he dashed at Lar- 
ins, and with one blow laid him flat on his beam- 
ends. But he didn’t remain so long, for starting 
up again, he struck Moodie, and being much big- 
r and stronger, he capsizes him in an instant. 
ell, this throws ’em all into confusion, and the 
matter began to get somut serious. One or two 
sides with Moodie, and takes his part, and the 
rest goes over to Larkins, talking very big words 
for such small mouths. At last, after some con- 
fab "em, it was that the quarrel 
should be decided off-hand by a duel with ship’s 
pistols, and a couple of brace were got out of the 
arm-chest. Now, thinks I to myself, this is a 
little bit too much of the monkey, so I beckons 
Mr. Quinton to me, and says I, “ are wen- 
turesome things to handle, Mr. Quinton, and I 
carn’t lay idle here and see such weapons used, 
countryman again countryman, as ought only to be 
inted at our enemies,—so if the young genelmen 
on’t carry them back to their proper stowage,” 
says I, “‘ why then I must report it to the first 
leftenant.”’ 

** Oh, it’s all fun,”’ says Mr. Quinton, “ there "Il 
be no harm done,—only a few grains of powder in 
each pistol] to make a flash, and see whether 
Moodie can stand fire.” 

** But even then, Mr. Quinton, it isn’t by no 
manner of means fair,”’ says I, “ for Mr. Larkins 
will know that there is never no shot in the pistol 
to hurt him, but Mr. Moodie will not know it. 
To make all square both on ’em should have been 
led to believe there was ball, and then they would 
have been equal.” 

“That’s very true, Tom,’’ says he, ‘‘ but it 
can’t be done now; and, as it’s only a bit of 
harmless fun, why let ’em play it out.”’ 

‘** But I don’t like to see game made of any- 
thing, Mr. Quinton,” says I, somut positively, 
‘* specially making game of them there instru- 
ments of death, and I shall insist upon its going no 
further, whether in fun or in earnest.”’ 

And so I walks aft towards the gun-room, where 
they had all gone into, but the door was fast, and 
afore I could force it open I hears the reports of 
two ome followed oy loud roars of laughter, 
and, bursting in, found the place filled with smoke, 
which, howsomever, soon cleared off, and there 
stood Mr. Moodie, the very model of despair, one 
hand twisted in his curly locks, and the discharged 
pistol in the other hanging by his side. On the 
deck, throwing his limbs about as if they didn’t 
belong to him, laid Mr. Larkins, whilst the rest 
were , BaP on, and admiring how nat’rally he 
acted dying to deceive his opponent, who fancied 
the weapons had been loaded with ball. 

‘* Well done, Larkins,”’ shouts one. ‘“‘ He’s 
regularly done for,”’ sings out another, ‘‘ My eyes, 
Moodie, but you’re a good shot,” says a third ; 
and so they carried on, alcumternately speaking to 
Moodie and Larkins; and I own, messmates, that 
I was astonished in my own mind to see how well 
the fallen middy could counterfeit the last strug- 
gles, as one or two of his own party kneeled over 

im. At last he gave a convulsive spring, turned 
over on his face, and laid quite still. 
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‘Come, come, young gentlemen,’’ says I, 
“avast at all this here gammoning consarn. 
Don’t frighten yourself, Mr. Moodie, he’s ownly 
shamming it, and even that’s no great credit to 
him. Rouse up, Mr. Larkins, and show him as 
it’s all nonsense,—you ’ve gone quite far enough.” 

** Ah—yes,’’ says several of his side, ‘* it’s of 
no use slaying any longer, Larkins. Moodie 
stood fire nobly ; and so let’s have no more on 
it.”” 

But the prostrate young man seemed determined 
to carry on the trick; for he laid without moving 
a limb. 

“Come, come, Larkins,” says his second, 
** you have acted your part most admirably, and 
frightened poor Moodie out of seven years’ growth. 
It’s a shame to carry the farce on any longer,— 
get up and shake hands with him.” 

**] shall be most happy to do so,’’ says Moodie, 
advancing, and being delighted at being tould that 
it was all gammon; for he had begun to grow a 
little frantic when he thought he had wounded, 
and perhaps killed him. ‘ Yes, I shall be very 
happy,’’ says he, laughing hecsterically, ‘‘ very 
happy, indeed, if he will howld out his hand to me 
and be friends.”’ 

But still Larkins never moved nor showed any 
signs or symptoms of being reconciled. ‘‘ This is 
rank folly,’ says his second, ‘‘ come, rouse and 
bitt. Well, if you won’t, you shall be treated like 
a dead man. Here, catch howld of his head, 
arms and legs, some on you, and we'll lay him 
out on the mess-table. Bear a hand, reefers, d’ye 
heart’ He stooped down, turned the young man 
over,—there was a pool of black blood under 
where his breast had laid,—a ball had passed 
through his heart—he was a lifeless corpse. 

As soon as the truth was known there was a 
wild cry among the midshipmen, and, upbraiding 
each other, they rushed from the gun-room so that 
only | and Mr. Moodie and the dead body remained. 
In @ minute or so the doctor’s mate came in; but, 
after feeling the pulse and examining the wound, 
he declared the cruise of life was up,—he was no 
longer in existence, and even his spirit had got be- 
yond hail. As for poor Moodie, he sat himself on 
the gun-carriage, wringing his hands in agony, and 
bursting out into loud cries and lamentations. 
Down came the two leftenants to inquire into the 
matter, and all the midshipmen were summoned 
into the gun-room, to give evidence over the bleed- 
ing corpse of their old mess-mate. But no one 
could tell how the fatal affair had happened,—the 
seconds, who loaded the pistols, declared they had 
a in nothing more than a small quantity of pow- 

er; and no one had seen anything like a ball. 
What I knew of it I towld to the leftenants, from 
beginning to eend. Poor Moodie was placed under 
confinement; but nobody believed that he had put 
in the ball hisself,—though it’s sartin that from 
the first he supposed it was so loaded, and took the 
whole consarn quite seriously. It was a molon- 
choly sight, was young Larkin’s funeral; for, 
though nobody could give him a good name, yet 
he had those qualities about him that made him 
missed more than a betterer man. All the ship’s 
boats followed in procession, with their colors half- 
staif down, and his relatives aad the midshipmen 
tailed on after the coffia whea they got ashore. But 
there was no heart so sad among ‘em all as poor 
Moodie’s, confined as he was in the after-cockpit, 
aod upbraiding himself as having committed mur- 
der. His mother almost doated upon him,—he 
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was her first-born, and had always been her pet ; 
and mayhap it was a bit of pride on her part in 
telling him of the great families he was allied to, 
that ‘did all the mischief by making him vain. 
But he was a clever lad, and had a power of larn- 
ing at his fingers’ eends. Well his mother came 
aboard, and it was a sad meeting between the two, 
for everything they said to try and comfort one 
another did but make ’em more wretched. His 
father was not able to come, for he was confined 
ill in his hammock, hove down with a fever burn- 
ing him up,—and this increased the poor lad’s 
misery. s'for Mr. Larkins’ friends, nothing 
could console ’em, and they were dreadfully bitter 
against poor Moodie for having shot him, though 
he in a great measure rian A it upon hisself. 
Mrs. Moodie promised to do all she could for her 
son again the day of trial ; and so she did, for she 
got an owld relative, as was a digmuntary of the 
church, to stand her friend, and he exarted himself 
to see as the young man should have fair play. 

At last the day of trial came ; the court-martial 
flag was hoisted in the owld Gladiator, and there 
was as fine a set of fellows collected together as 
members as ever ghee would wish to see. Ad- 
miral Sir Richard Bickerton was president, and 
Sir Harry Neal, Lord Keith, Sir Richard Keats, 
and ever so many more captains, who were after- 
wards all hands on ’em admirals, were members, 
—so that the prisoner was sure of having justice 
sarved out to him. And his mother in her widow’s 
dress,—for her husband had died,—was allowed 
to be aboard, and tried to cheer up his spirits, 
though she was sadly down-hearted herself; but 
the officers behaved kindly to her, and she hoped 
all would go favorably for her son. Poor Mr. 
Moodie, whatsomever he might have felt, behaved 
like a trump when he got before the court,— 
and it’s no pleasant sensation, messmates, I ’m 
thinking, to stand in the presence of all them offi- 
cers, with the provoo marshal at your side, carry- 
ing his cutlash over his shoulder, and every eye 
looking upon you, as if they ’d look you through 
and through. Howsomever, he stood it very well, 
though his lips quivered when the charge of mur- 
der was read out again him; but he rallied his 
courage, knocked off a tear that had trickled down 
to the tip of his nose, and said ‘‘ Not guilty”’ in a 
voice as clear as my call, and that has n’t a flaw 
in it. 

The witnesses were all examined, and every one 
on ’em spoke of the provocations that the prisoner 
had received, but none on ’em could say he was 
backward to fight,—on the contrary, they were 
forced to admit that he was uncommon eager for 
it, and believed the pistols were both loaded with 
ball. The whole story was correctly tould, and 
then they overhauled the question as to how the 
pistol came to have shot in it. Here they got to a 
dead fix,—not a soul could or would tell, and it 
was at last supposed that the pistol had been put 
away in the arm-chest undischarged, and the fact 
was not diskivered by the second, who merely put 
in some powder. 

Two hours was granted Mr. Moodie to prepare 
his defence, and exacily at the last turn of the 
glass he was brought up again into the court; and 
talk about education,—my eyes, messmates, but 
his’n was a defence, indeed,—the words came as 
smoothly out of his mouth as if every one on ’em 
had been buttered; and when he spoke of his 
youth, and their taunting him about his poverty, 
and described the general treatment he had received 
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where he had expected all kindness and good fel- 
lowship, there -warn’t hardly a dry eye in the 
cabin. He talked about the humble but happy 
home of his childhood,—the tenderness of his 
mother, and the care she had taken of him, and 
he placed alongside of these the insults and ill- 
usage he had suffered from Larkins. Hurried on 
by the petuosity of his feelings, and detarmined to 
show ‘em that he was no coward, he was induced 
to accept the challenge, for he considered they 
were all in earnest; and, whatever might be the 
judgment of the court, he should never cease to 
regret the unhappy consequences of misguided 
rashness that had brought a fellow-countryman 
and a messmate to an untimely grave. 

Here he finished, and placing his hands over his 
face he sobbed as if his heart was bursting. This 
was too much for the admiral and captains. Sir 
Richard Bickerton held down his head, and waved 
his hand for ‘em to clear the court,—the other 
officers looked aft at the president, so as to hide 
their faces, and many a tar dashed the spray from 
his cheeks as he hurried out of the cabin. The 
prisoner was conducted below, and more than 
an hour passed away in the most painful suspense 
to both mother and son,—though, for the matter ’o 
that, there warn’t a soul belonging to the ship but 
felt great interest in the proceedings, and anx- 
iously waited for the decision of the court. At 
length it was ordered to be opened, and every part 
was instantly filled,—it was close stowage, mess- 
mates, I can tell you. When Mr. Moodie was 
brought up, and placed on the larboard hand of the 
Judge-Advocate,—his face was flushed and agita- 
ted; but I’m blessed if I don’t believe he was 
thinking more of his mother than he was of his- 
self. ‘There was no need to order “‘ Silence,””"— 
there was scarcely a breath to be heard,—all was 
so still and solemn, as the president requested 
that all the young genelmen should be mustered 
in the cabin; and after some shoving and squeeg- 
ing they all got berths. 

** Prisoner,’’ says the admiral, ‘it now be- 
comes my painful duty to pass upon you the judg- 
ment of the court.’ At the word “ painful,”’ 
messmates, there was a heavy drawing of the 
breath by all who heard it, for it spoke at once 
what that judgment would be. “ Prisoner,” con- 
tinues the admiral, ‘‘ you have been fairly and 
faithfully tried by the laws of your country, for 
wilfully and knowingly taking the life of a fellow- 
creature, and that fellow-creature a brother officer 
and a messmate. We, the members of this court, 
have duly considered both the evidence and the de- 
fence, giving to each a patient and impartial ’vesti- 
gation; and though on the one hand it must be 
admitted that you received great provocation—that 
you were unaccustomed to the service, and perhaps 
the dread of being thought a coward, operated on 
your mind, yet we cannot en ge from ourselves 
the fact that you deliberately aimed at the de- 
ceased, confident of the deadly nature of the con- 
test. There is no proof as to how the pistol came 
to be loaded with ball, for it has been shown that 
the duel which has ended so unhappily, was got 
up in sport; and here I would warn every young 

r in the service to avoid such conduct in 
future, for as in the present instance there ’s no 
telling how it may end. You, prisoner, however, 
fully believed that the pistol was charged with 
ball, and fired it with deadly purpose at your oppo- 
nent, by which his life was sacrificed. This, in 
the opinion of the court, amounts to murder.”’ 
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There was a deep groan, messmates, from all 
hands; the admiral stopped, looked round him, 
waved his hand for silence, and then went on. 
‘* It is truly distressing to see one so young placed 
in your perilous situation; we all deeply eel it, 
but there is a superior duty we are bound to dis- 
charge. The court find you guilty of the crime 
laid to your charge, and the sentence is that you 
be hung’’—Here the confusion burst out—there 
was sobbing and grosaing, and cries of ‘‘ Lord, 
have mercy upon him!’’ but it only lasted for an 
instant or two; the admiral’s voice commanding 
** silence,’’ quickly restored order. As for poor 
Mr. Moodie, he stood like one stupified or stunned, 
and yet, I’m sure he was thinking of his mother. 
The president continued, ‘* at the foreyard-arm of 
such ship, and at such time, as the lords of the 
admiralty shall see fit to direct. But, prisoner,’’ 
the listeners held their breath to catch the rest, 
‘* but, prisoner, though we can hold out no certain 
hopes of mercy, yet we conceive that sufficient 
has come before us to recommend your case most 
earnestly to the clemency of our sovereign, in 
order that your life may be spared.” 

This was a sudden lull after the gale, mess- 
mates; and though many thought the sentence 
too hard, and others swore it was unjust—not in 
court though, messmates, for there they were silent 
after the delivery—yet, mayhap, it was right ac- 
cording to law, and done more to keep others from 
playing such monkey-tricks by frightening on ’em 
a bit, than for any real intention to punish se- 
verely. At first, Mrs. Moodie forgot the sentence, 
under a hope that her son’s life would be saved. 
They had, however, but few minutes for commu- 
nication, for the boat was ready, and he was 
guarded back to his own ship, whilst she got 
alongside of the Admiral, and with all a mother’s 
love implored his favor towards the young man. 
An uncle that had only lately come from Ingee, 
too, as well as the digmuntary of the church, lent 
a helping hand, but for some days all was doubt. 

One morning the boat came off with the letters 
from the Post Office, and a portly-looking genel- 
man, in black, as took a passage in her, mounted 
the side, and walked aft on the quarter-deck to the 
captain, who stood near the binnacle talking to the 
purser. The genelman pulled off his hat to the 
skipper, and made a grand salaam, all ae-sree. 
and proper, and then he hands him a packet with 
a black seal as big as the truck at the mizen-royal 
masthead, and makes him another bow. he 
captain takes the letter, looks at it from clew to 
earring, and then invites the genelman in black into 
his cabin; and “‘ mayhaps,”’ thinks I, “it’s the 
death-warrant for the onfortnate prisoner, pe 
fellow,”’ and I looks up quite doleful at the fore- 
yard arm. 

Well, messmates, just then the flag-ship’s cut- 
ter pulls alongside, and brings Mrs. Moodie, who 
runs up the ‘commodation ladder as quick as a 
maintop man; and says I to myself, ‘It’s all 
plain enough, she’s come to pass a few more mis- 
erable hours with him, afore they parts company 
forever ;—it ’s a hard case nog and my heart 
seemed to sink down like a dipsy lead. Well, 
aboard she comes, laughing and crying heester- 
ically ; and the first leftenant went to her at the 


gangway, where she was howlding on for support, 

and offers her his arm, but she could not stand, and 

so they brought her a chair and a glass of water, 

and, ‘* poor sowl,’’ says I, ‘it must be a terrible 
| blow to her, and she already a widow.” 
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Well messmates, as soon as she had recovered 
a bit, the leftenant takes her arm under his own, 
and walks her into the captain’s cabin; and he 
had hardly time to leave her there, when alongside 
comes the commissioner’s barge, with an ould 
army officer in regimentals, with a slip of black 
crape round his arm, and another little cribbaged- 
face ould gentleman in black, with a shovel-cut 
skysel aloft, anda small bit of black silk, like a 
woman’s apron, hanging down afore the flaps of 
his tights ; and as he ascended the side, I heard 
one on ’em spoken to as ‘‘ General some- 
body,”’ I always forgets names, and the other was 
called “* My rd,’’ in regard of his being a 
bishop ; and these turned out to be the uncle from 
Ingee, and the digmuntary of the church, and the 
captain comes out and salaams to ’em, and there 
was as much purliteness as would have sarved the 
whole Chatham division of Jollies for six months ; 
and then away they a!l goes into the cabin to- 
gether. By-and-by poor Mr. Moodie was sent for, 
and he came up the ladder almost the ghost of his 
former self: he looked pale and thin, and ill, and 
‘‘ they won’t have over-and-above much trouble in 
doing for him, poor young gentleman,” thinks 
I to myself; ‘‘ it’s pretty well up with him as it 
is ” 





As soon as he got on the quarter-deck, the 
leftenant luffs up to him. ‘‘ Come, cheer up, Mr. 
Moodie,’’ says he, rather more joyous than | 
thought was proper, considering the predickyment 
he was in; ‘‘ there may be comfort in store for 
you yet,”’ says he ; ‘‘ your mother—”’ 

‘* What—what of my mother, sir?’’ says the 
poor young genelman, clasping his hands; “ for 
the love of heaven do not conceal anything from 
me. What has happened to my mother ?”’ 

‘* Nothing—nothing, my good fellow,’’ says the 
leftenant, seemingly surprized at his eagerness, 
‘“*T merely intended to tell you that she is now on 
board in the captain’s eabin—that ’s all.’’ 

‘Is there indeed no other intelligence that you 
can communicate t’’ axed Moodie, as he fixed his 
a. eyes on the other’s face. ‘Am I— 
am hd 

‘Oh, yes, yes,’’ says the leftenant, as if almost 
hove down with agitation. ‘* You are indeed—’’ 

‘“‘God’s will be done,’’ says the youngster ; 
“*Oh, my poor mother! this will break her heart.’’ 

‘* What will break her heart, my lad! axes the 
leftenant, as he took the condemned youth by the 
hand ; ‘‘ oh, no—no, she was a little bit flustered 
at first, but she is all a-taunto now.”’ 

‘* All a-taunto!’’ repeats Moodie, as if horror- 
struck ; ‘‘ what! calmly satisfied when her son has 
to suffer death.”’ 

“* Suffer what '—suffer death ‘—no such thing,” 
says the leftenant; ‘‘ there's a free pardon come 
aboard ;—there ’s youg uncle the sojer, ai dt’ other 
relation the bishop, alongside of the skipper. 
The old earl of some place or t’ other, and his son, 
are both dead, and you as the next heir have suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates; so give us your 
flipper, my lord—eh !—what ’s all this ?”’ 

he sudden change from the prospect of death 
to the certainty of life and fortune, was too much 
for the youth : he turned as pale as a corpse, and 
fell all along the deck in a strong fit. In an instant 
I whips him up in my arms, and carries him into the 
cabin, where I laid him on the sofy, and then 
skulls for the doctor, who soon brought him to; 
and, oh, if you had but seen him cling round his 
mother’s neck as she held him to her heart :—if 
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you had scen how they all tried to smooth him 
down, for the course of his thoughts was a bit wild- 
ish at first, it would have done youall good. The 
captain ordered him a glass of wine, and by-and- 
by he gets more becalmed ; and then they displain- 
ed to him how everything was, but still he 
reproached himself about young Larkins, and de- 
clared he should never cease to be sorry for what 
had taken place. After a time they all went 
ashore in the commissioner's barge, and they 
called him ‘‘ My Lord,”’ and paid him every re- 
spect. The next day there was a hundred guineas 
sent off for the ship’s company ; and so instead of 
a hanging-match, messmates, there was nothing 
but jollifieation, for all hands fore and aft, partook 
of his lordship’s gift; and it was only a short time 
since as I met him near the admiralty, and he 
on me a guinea in token of old remembrances. 

e left the sarvice though, and made all the repa- 
ration in his power to the friends of the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Larkins. There, messmates, is my yarn 
of the Cockpit Duet. 

** And a good yarn, too, Tom,”’ said the quar- 
termaster ; ‘‘ I was monstrously afraid they were 
going to make a jewel-block of him, and them 
relations had come to bid him good-by.’’ 

‘** The old nobleman and his son seem to have 
died off very conveniently,’’ said the captain of 
the foretop ; ‘‘ it was just in the nick of time.”’ 

**So it was, Bill; but they had been dead 
nearly two months before in Ttaly,” responded 
the boatswain’s mate, ‘‘ only they didn’t know it 
in England; and so in course when they were 
trying Mr. Moodie by court-martial, they were 
trying a peer of the realm, and they tell me one 
of them sort of quality can only be tried in the 
House of Lords. Howsomever, so it was, and 
there he is now, God bless him, with a beautiful 
lady for his wife, and lots of babbies, all happy 
~ comfortable ; though I am told that he shuts 
himself up all day long, and won’t see nobody on 
every hangiversary of the duel, and not a soul is 
allowed to disturb him from morning to night, nor 
does he eat or drink anything all the while, ex- 
cept a bit of bread and a drink of water ; so, mess- 
mates,—but there ’s eight bells, and I must call 
the next watch.’’ 

The next instant his pipe was sounding as 
shrill as a north-wester, and his voice, summoning 
the starboard-watch on deck, passed down the 
hatchway, like an electric shock, to the hammocks 
of the sleepers below, which immediately dis- 
charged their nautical sparks to relieve their ship- 
mates upon deck. 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


American Tueotocy.— The American Book Cir- 
cular with Notes and Statistics. Wiley and 
Putnam. London. 1843. 


To this ‘‘ Circular’ we refer those who would 
form a correct estimate of what the United States 
are doing for the furtherance of knowledge. In 
addition to a list of the best works in various 
departments of literature published in America, it 
contains a temperate but earnest defence of that 
country against the censorious remarks of the his- 
torian Alison, and other English writers, ourselves 
included, Audi alteram partem. 

In no field are the merits of our transatlantic 
relatives more numerous or more decided than in 
theology. With thirty-nine thevlogical schools 
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and 123,600 theological students, there must be in 
the United States a great demand for theological 
works. Not content, like the majority of this 
country, with old and to some extent obsolete 
works, American divines have successfully labored 
to transfer to their own some of the best produc- 
tions of the German soil, offering to us, in the 
cultivation of German literature, and the transla- 
tion of German theological works, an example 
which it is not to our credit that we are very slow 
to imitate. Meanwhile the impartial and wise 
theological student may find his account in turning 
his eye towards the works with which America 
has enriched and improved her theological library. 

In two departments the United States have 
earned for themselves the honor of independent 
and original excellence, in practical divinity, and 
sacred geography. We quote the ‘‘American 
Book Cireular:’’ ‘Of Channing—it is true that 
his fame is Euro ; that his works have all, on 
being republished, had an immense circulation in 
Great Britain ; of some of them, no less than seven 
rival editions have been reprinted.’’ Not less 
distinguished in a different direction is Dr. Robin- 
son, Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, who by his 
“Biblical Researches in Palestine,’ has also 
earned a European reputation, and whose work, 
not less by its accuracy and thoroughness than by 
its bold, yet for the most part judiciously restrained 
originality, forms, by =— admission, an era in 
our knowledge of the Holy Land. 


The subject so well handled in the work last 
mentioned, Dr. Robinson carries forward in a theo- 
logical work, which deserves to be widely read in 
England—we mean the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,”’ 


which is at present conducted by Edwards and 
Park, professors at the Andover College, with the 
special cooperation of Dr. Robinson and Professor 
Stuart. A very valuable volume of the work was 
completed in 1843. The number for February 
(the last we have seen) contains, besides other 

ieces, an interesting sketch of ‘‘ The Aspect of 

iterature and Science in the United States, as 
compared with Europe,’’ by Dr. Robinson; a 
learned biographical notice of Aristotle by Pro- 
fessor Park; a useful paper on ‘* The Structure 
of the Gospel of Matthew,”’ translated from the 
Latin ; and the first part of a translation from the 
unpublished lectures of Professor Tholuck on the 
very important subject which the Germans term, 
** Theological Encyclopedia or Methodology,” 
meaning a practical introduction to the study of 
theology, suited to students and divines. We are 
of opinion that better matter might have been found 
in print than what Tholuck’s MSS. supply, but 
his, we are aware, is ‘‘a good name’’ in some 
influential quarters, and we are grateful to the 
conductors of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,”’ for this 
contribution to systematic theology. We also 
hope that their example will be followed by other 
conductors of riodicals, in giving the public 
translations or digests of theological works by men 
of deserved and established reputation, rather than 
the crude thoughts of half-formed, or the borrowed 
materials of would-be scholars. 

Connected with the subject which Dr. Robinson 
prosecutes so successfully is a recently issued 
work—*‘ Residence of Eight Years in Persia among 
the Nestorians, by the Rev. Justin Perkins, 1843,’’ 
—for which scientific theology owes a debt of grat- 
itude to missionary enterprise, Mr. Perkins having 
disinterested] y devoted himself to the task of seek- 





ing out the Nestorian Christians with a view to 
the very needful work of their spiritual improve- 
ment and social elevation. Setting aside a little 
Yankee gasconade, which scholars and divines, at 
least, ought to be above, the work displays an amia- 
ble spirit and sufficient knowledge, while it sup- 
ies valuable information ing districts of 
ersia, comparatively little known, and manners 
a gs ew which serve to throw light on the 
idle. 

If our brethren of the United States surpass us 
in the cultivation of systematic divinity, they also 
give English divines an admonition, in their care 
to provide means for the popular study of theology. 
Three works are before us which give evidence of 
this fact—** Notes, E lanatory and Practical, on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,’’ by Albert Barnes, 
1843 ; ‘* Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the 
Acts of the A s, designed for Bible Classes 
and Sunday Schools,’’ by Albert Barnes, 1843. 
‘** Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of 
Leviticus, designed as a general help to Biblical 
Reading and Instruction,’ by George Bush, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature, 1843. 
These are all cheap, useful books, designed and 
fitted for popular reading, full of solid and inter- 
esting matter. Were we, indeed, to call up our 
critical powers we might take exception in some 
cases to both substance and form, and must express 
a regret that newer sources of information had not 
been consulted in pms of the compilation ; yet, 
even in relation to this point, the volumes contrast 
advantageously with the theological information 
ordinarily supplied to the English people. The 
appearance of these books is an index of a desire 
on the part of the public, at which we rejoice, and 
the supply will serve to feed the appetite and aug- 
ment the demand. Theological works are more 
read in the United States than in Great Britain. 
Barnes received in payment of his ‘‘ Notes on the 
New Testament,’’ for part of the copyright, about 
5000 dollars in two years. His volume on the 
“ Acts’’ has reached a tenth edition. A third 
work, on the ** Names and Titles of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ,”” by Charles Spear, came to a ninth 
edition in little more than a year. Our copy 
(1842) is the twelfth edition. AJ] this, especially 
when taken in connexion with what has before 
been said on the ution by the citizens of the 
United States of the higher branches of theological 
knowledge, has a healthy appearance, and justifies 
the assertion that religion is regarded with a deep 
and practical interest among them. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY IN 1843.* 


At no period since the days of early Spanish 
discovery were men so intént upon exploring little- 
known ions as during the present century. 
This is well since néthing facilitates the progress 
of civilization more than thus bringing the distant 
and uneducated people of the various quarters of 
the globe in constant relation with their more fa- 
vored brethren. A glance at what has been done 
during the past year will amply demonstrate our 

ition. 

In Europe, Hommaire de Hell has employed 
himself, and is still actively engaged, in exploring 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY IN 1843. 


the Crimea and the steppes of Russia. 
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With in-| trated to the Christian kingdom of Shoa, Rochet 


defatigable zeal he has crossed a great portion of | d’Hericourt travels in Abyssinia, strengthening 


this country in every direction, followed the course 
of rivers and streams on foot and on horseback, 
visited the Russian shores of the Black Sea, of the 
Sea of Azof, and the Caspian ; joining to all this 
the study of man in every sense. His wife accom- 
panies him, taking careful and ample notes of all 
that she observes. Odessa was the starting point, 
whence he diverged in every direction which prom- 
ised interest or advantage: the Volga, Astracan, 
the Caucasus, the Calmuc Cossacks, were each 
examined in their turn. His examination of the 
Caspian Sea is singularly interesting. For a long 
time a diminution has been observed in the waters 
of this great inland sea, even distant salt lakes 
marking the former vast extent of its surface. M. 
Hommaire’s examinations tend to prove a former 
union with the Black Sea, its separation from 
which, and the decrease in the waters of the Oural, 
Volga, and Emba, partly caused by agricultural op- 
erations on their banks, appear to be the principal 
causes of the phenomenon. Xavier Marmier, a 
French traveller, has recently visited Finland, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, and Cracow, col- 
lecting much interesting matter relating to the lit- 
erature of a people becoming daily more and more 
interesting. The Russian government, also, has 
favored exploring expeditions; that of Humboldt 
to the Oural mountains, and the geological exami- 
nations of Baér, who, in Lapland, Nova Zembla, 
and the islands on the coast of Finland, has dis- 
covered subterraneous stone labyrinths of great 
antiquity, to the origin of which no clue is yet 
known. 

Flandin and Coste, lately engaged in drawing 
the ruins of Persepolis, have started to examine 
those of Nineveh, said to be recently discovered 
by Botta. The site of the ancient capital of As- 
syria was known to be near Moussoul, on the Ti- 
gris, and called Nino. Botta has therefore only 
found the ruins, not the place, and having bought 
them for a few thousand francs, it will soon be 
known how much remains of the great city, which, 
according to Strabo, was three days’ journey in 
circuit. Eugene Boré—it will be seen that the 
French are great travellers—is now in Persia ; 
while Tchihatcheff, late of the Russian expedition 
to Khiva, has announced his travels in Altai. 

In Africa, despite the terrors of the climate, 
much has been done, though many have perished, 
victims to their zeal. A Norwegian, Mensen- 
Erast, on his way to discover the sources of the 
White Nile, died in Upper Egypt, where he was 
buried near the first cataract. Nestor Lhéte, a 
learned Frenchman, died also in the same country. 
A crocodile devoured Dr. Petit in the river above- 
mentioned, which proved also fatal, a short time 
afterwards, to a Mr. Lloyd. Still, others advance 
in their footsteps ; and one Prisse, in April, pushed 
up the country to visit the ruins of Carnac, ere 
they were quite destroyed by the workmen of Mo- 
hammed Ali. Meanwhile, a Prussian scientific 
commission, under Lepsius, was exploring a por- 
tion of the same country, discovering and describ- 
ing @ hundred and six tombs near the pyramid of 
Gizeh. Despite its terrors, in how many points 
has Africa been assaulted by the enterprise of Eu- 
ropeans '—through Egypt and Algiers, Senegal 
and the Niger, the Cape and Port Natal, and Abys- 
sinia. While Lieutenant Christopher has discov- 
ered a river of great depth and width, bordered by 
4 Most interesting people, while Harris has pene- 








the commercial relations of France in that quarter. 
It is stated in his recent letters, dated Ankober, 
that he is about starting to visit Djingiro and Ana- 
ria, as well as the lake Aoussa, as he ealls it, 
about fifty miles from the sea, and receiving the 
waters of the Aouache. To cross Africa is the 
ultimate object of the French government agent. 
Abadie, Combes, Tamisier, and the late Dr. Petit 
—whose materials on the Azoubo-Gallas are deep- 
ly interesting—have penetrated also into these re- 
gions. Thibaud and Arnaud, in Nubia and the 
Bahr-el-Abrad, are seeking the sources of the 
White Nile; as well as Mr. Bailey, an English 
traveller, who is penetrating in the direction indi- 
cated by the natives—that is, about Bakka Kalla. 
Captain Jehenne and his subordinate, Parsama, are 
exploring the coast of Socotra and the north-east 
of Afriea. Berbera, or Beurbura, presents the 
singular aspect of a town without a government. 
The Somalis, who inhabit it, are fine well-made 
men, darker than the Arabs, with regular features, 
large eyes, and an intelligent expression. Tad- 
joura will, it is said, be constituted a British port 
for trading with Abyssinia. In Algiers, the French 
government is carrying on extensive geographical 
surveys, which from time to time are given to the 
public. 

In America, which, since the publicity given to 
its ruined cities, has become doubly interesting, 
much has been done. Major Poussin has visited 
the United States, and an elaborate work is prom- 
ised. California, of which Forbes’ history is 
the only satisfactory account ever yet published, 
has just been explored most fully by Duflos de 
Mofras ; and his account of his labors on a 
country which promises so wide a field of emi- 

tion, is looked forward to with much interest. 
arnham’s Travels in California are announced, 
and, if we may judge from his previous delightful 
work, will be valuable. Gay’s researches in Peru 
and Chili will unfold much that is mysterious in 
these celebrated countries: on the kingdom and 
town of Cuzco in particular, it is said that Mr. Gay 
will give extensive information. De Castelnau, 
after exploring Florida, has started to mount the 
Amazon river, and cross the cordillera of the Andes. 
This is a magnificent field for geographical research. 
Since Francis Orellana, in 1539, who first spoke of 
a republic of Amazons ; since Pedro de Ursoa, who 
sought in 1560 the famous lake of gold and town 
of El Dorado, this part of the country has been 
little visited: Raleigh, Pedro Texeira, in 1638 ; 
Fathers Acuna and Artieda, Father Fritz, Conda- 
mine, in 1743 ; Messrs. Smith, and Man, and Hum- 
boldt, make up, we believe, the entire list. De 
Castelnau, therefore, has a fine and little explored 
field; and in proportion as his task is immense, 
and fraught with difficulty and danger, in propor- 
tion will be the reward. Accident appears to have 
recently aided very much the cause of science. 
While Humboldt, by means of his vast erudition, 
is seeking to prove that America was known to 
Europeans before the time of Columbus, one Na- 
thaniel Schooleraft, agent of the United States 
government at Michillimackinac, has found in the 
valley of the Ohio a stone bearing an inscription 
composed of twenty-four Runic figures; a silver 
pair of pincers, exactly similar to those so often 
found in bronze in Scandinavian tumuli, has been 
discovered in Bahia by Kroyer, a Danish natural- 
ist; arrows collected in California are the same as 
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those used by the Greenlanders, undoubted Sean- 
dinavians ; and three Peruvian vases lately dug 
up are no other than Etruscans. A vast amount 


of attention has been excited amid the learned by | all 


these curions facts. 

Oceana, or the South Seas, is rife in voyages. 
Baron Thierry, at the Bay of Islands, leading a 
miserable life, is a curious feature in colonization. 
His history is strange. Born during the political 
emigration, of French parents, held at the baptismal 
font by the Count d’Artois, the Baron Thierry yet 
received an English education. Wishing to col- 
onize New Zealand, where he had purchased some 
million of acres, he essayed to obtain the support 
of the British government, failing which he sought 
thatof France. Losing his means in a speculation, 
one fine morning he found himself in the West In- 
dies, whence he crossed over to Panama, tried to 
colonize the Musquito shore, and failing, sailed for 
the Marquesas. Here he obtained, by way of pas- 
time, a sovereignty over Nouka-Hiva, and then 
started for Tahiu, whence he visited New Zealand, 
where his unfortunate attempt was an utter failure. 
Here he learned that France had seized the Mar- 
quesas. Recollecting that he was king of Nouka, 
he was indignant; but not possessing the means 
of warring with France, he sold his sovereignty to 
a Belgian, and Thierry I. abdicated in favor of a 
good citizen of Brussels. It appears that Borneo 
is likely to become a colony of Great Britain. 
Mr. Brooks, whose residence in that country has 
brought it into prominent notice, has already ob- 
tained a cession of the territory of Sarawak, sixty 
miles long and fifty wide, admirably fertile, and 
producing almost every conceivable vegetable and 
plant. ‘The return of Ross is an event of great 
importance in a geographical point of view, and 
doubtless, when the details are fully known, will 
prove of deep interest. Such are the principal fea- 
tures in geographical progress for the year 1843, 
which, it must be seen, are of great importance. 





Lutuer’s Lerrer to nis Inrant Son.—A 
proof how compatible are the domestic affections 
and gentlest charities of life, (as well as the most 
touching simplicity of character,) with the utmost 
zeal for, and most courageous assertion of, great 
public principles, the following letter from Luther 
to his little son John, then four years old, was 
penned by the same hand which, at that very time, 
was shaking to its foundations the Vatican, and 
defying the power of the empire :— 

‘*Grace and peace in Christ to my dearly be- 
loved little son. 1am glad to know that you are 
none well, and that you say your prayers. So 
do, my little son, and persevere ; and when I come 
home I will bring with me a present from the an- 
nual fair. I know of a pleasant and beautiful 
garden, into which many children go, where they 
have golden little coats, and gather pretty apples 
under the trees, and pairs, and cherries, and 
plums; where they sing, leap, and are merry; 
where they have also beautiful little horses, with 
golden bridles and silver saddles. When I asked 
the man that owned the garden, ‘Whose are 
these children?’ he said, ‘They are the children 
that love to pray and to learn, and are pious.’ 

** Then I said, ‘ Dear sir, I also have a son; he 
is called Johnny Luther, (Hansichen Luther ;) 
may he not come into the garden, that he may eat 
such beautiful apples and pears, and may ride such 
a little horse, and play with these children?’ 








LUTHER’S LETTER—DAYLIGHT WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 


Then the man said, ‘If he loves to learn and to 
pray, and is pious, he shall come also into the 
garden ; Philip, too, and little James ; and if they 
come together, then may they have likewise 
whistles, kettle-drums, lutes, and harps ; they may 
dance also, and shoot with cross-bows.’ Then he 
showed me a beautiful green grass-plot in the gar- 
den pre for dancing, where hung nothing but 
olden fifes, drums, and elegant silver cross-bows. 
ut it was now early, and the children had not yet 
eaten ; therefore I could not wait for the dancing, 
and said to the man, ‘ Ah, dear sir, I will go in- 
stantly away, and write about all this to my little 
son John, that he may pray earnestly, and learn 
well, and be pious, so that he also may come into 
this en. But he has an aunt Magdalene; 
may he bring her with him’? Then said the man 
‘So shall it be—go and write to him with confi- 
dence.’ Therefore, dear little John, learn to pray 
with delight, and tell Philip and James that they 
must learn to pray; so shall you come with one 
another into the garden. 
‘* With this I commend you to Almighty God; 
and give my love to aunt Magdalene; give her a 
kiss for me. Your affectionate father, 


Martin Lutuer.” 
In the year 1530. 





Contixvep DayLicnt within THE Arctic Cir- 
cie.—Nothing made so deep an impression upon 
our senses as the change from alternate day and 
night, to which we had been habituated from our 
infancy, to the continued daylight to which we 
were subj as soon as we crossed the Arctic 
Cirele. The novelty, it must be admitted, was 
very agreeable; and the advantage of constant 
daylight, in an unexplored and naturally boister- 
ous sea, Was too t to allow us even to wish for 
a return of the alternations above alluded to; but 
the reluctance we felt to quit the deck when the 
sun was shining bright upon our sails, and to retire 
to our cabins to sleep, often deprived us of many 
hours of necessary rest; and when we returned to 
the deck to keep our night-watch, if it may be so 
called, and still found the sun gilding the sky, it 
seemed as if the day would never finish. What, 
therefore, at first promised to be so gratifying, 
soon threatened to fenainn extremely irksome, and 
would, indeed, have been a serious inconvenience, 
had we not followed the example of the feathery 
tribe, which we daily observed winging their way 
to roost, with a clock-work regularity ; and retired 
to our cabin at the proper hour, where, shutting 
out the rays of the sun, we obtained that repose 
which the exercise of our duties required. At first 
sight, it will no doubt appear to many persons that 
constant daylight must te a valuable acquisition in 
every country ; but a little reflection will, 1 think, 
be sufficient to show that the reverse is really the 
case, and to satisfy a thinking mind that we can- 
not overrate the blessing we derive from the 
wholesome alternation of labor and rest, which is 
in a manner forced upoa us by the succession of 
day and night. It is impossible, by removing 4 
high latitude, to witness the difficulty there is in 
the regulation of time; the proneness that is felt 
by the indefatigable and zealous to rivet them- 
selves to their occupations, and by the indolent 
and procrastinating to postpone their duties, with- 
out being truly thankful for that all-wise and mer- 
ciful provision with which nature has endowed the 
more habitable portions of the globe.—Beechey’s 
Voyage of Discovery towards the North Pole. 
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CURIOUS TRADITION—-ANGLO-AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE, ETC. 


SOUNDS AT SEA. 


Tue weary sea is tranquil, and the breeze 

Hath sunk to sleep on its slow-heaving-breast. 

All sounds have passed away, save such as please 

The ear of night, who loves that music best 

The din of day would drown. The wanderer’s song, 

To whose sweet notes the mingled charms belong 

Of sadness linked to joy ; the breakers small 

(Like pebbled rills) that round the vessel's bow 

A dream-like murmur make—the splash and fall 

Of waters crisp, as rolling calm and slow, 

She laves alternately her shining sides— 

The flap of sails that like white garments vast, 

So idly hang on each gigantic mast— 

The regular tread of him whose skill presides 

O’er the night-watch, and whose brief fitful word 

The ready helmsman echoes: these low sounds 

Are all that break the stillness that surrounds 

Our lonely dwelling on the dusky main. 

But yet the forme | soul is stirred, 

While fancy hears full many a far-off strain 

Float o’er the conscious sea! The scene and hour 

Control the spirit with mysterious power ; 

And wild unutterable thoughts arise, 

That make us yearn to pierce the starry skies! 
Literary Leaves, by D. L. Richardson. 





Curtovs Inp1an Trapition.—Some two hun- 
dred miles in the interior of the republic of Texas, 
where the flat interminable prairies have ceased, 
the rolling country has cOmmenced, and the ever- 
green summits of the verdant and flowery hills are 
in sight, was built not long since, on the very skirt 
of the territory of the fiercest and most turbulent 
Indian tribes, a small town, to which the name of 
Austin was given. For its healthy locality it was 
selected as the seat of government of the republic, 
and it gave every prospect of becoming one of the 
most populous and active, as it is the most lovely 
city in this exceedingly picturesque and beautiful 
country. Situated in a gently sloping valley on 
the banks of the wild Colerado, just below the cat- 
aracts, and surrounded on all sides by groves of 
trees, green hillocks, and sparkling fountains, it 
lies in quiet seclusion, almost hid from the sight of 
the passing stranger. In fact, the only object to 
be seen at a distance is the president’s house, a 
white neat building on the top of a little hill. Not 
far from the town, gushing from the broad fissure 
in the rocky base ofa hill, and falling into a deep 
natural basin, almost like a well, is a pure and 
delicious fountain, known as Barton’s Spring. 
Perhaps no water was ever more truly cool and 
refreshing. Surrounded on all sides by rocks or 
lofty trees, interminable groves of which branch 
off on three sides, it does not feel the effect of the 
sun’s rays but during a very short period of the 
afternoon, when, through a large opening between 
certain lofty and stately cedars, the beams of the 
great luminary fall upon the spring, and gild its 
sparkling and virgin waters with every tint of the 
rainbow. This lasts during about three quarters 
of an hour, when the sun sinking still lower, its 
rays are utterly concealed from the fall. This has 
given rise to a most curious and characteristic 
Superstition on the part of the many tribes of Indi- 
ans who at different times have camped near the 
spring. In ages gone by, say they, during a se- 
vere and terrible storm, of which they profess 
merely to hand down the tradition, a more than 
usually gorgeous rainbow was driven along with 
such force against the base of the hill from whence 
the Spring gushes, as to shiver the rocks, and give 
place unto the water which instantly welled forth. 
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They farther add, that the rainbow received equal 
damage with the more durable material, and being 
shattered to pieces, the fragments were mingled 
with the fountain, and caused the prismatic culors 
which, though brought out by the sun, are ever 
resident in the translucent body of the fountain ; 
and the tints of the rainbow were blent with the 
wave. Both town and fountain are now abandoned 
to the aborigines, the war with Mexico having so 
weakened the resources of the government as to 
render them incapable of defending their infant 
capital from the assaults of the Indian marauder. 





Aneoio-American InteLLicence.—Their ships 
sail better, and are worked by fewer men; their 
settlers pay more for their land than our colonists, 
and yet undersell them in their own markets. 
Wherever administrative talent is called into play, 
whether in the management of a hotel, or a ship, 
or a prison, or a factory, there is no competing 
with them; and, after a little intercourse with 
them, I was not surprised that it should be so, for 
the more I travelled through the country, the more 
was I struck with the remarkable average intelli- 
gence which prevails. I never met a_ stupid 
American ; I never met one man from whose con- 
versation much information might not be gained, 
or who did not appear familiar with life and 
business, and qualified to make his way in them. 
There is one singular proof of the general energy 
and capacity for business which early habits of 
self-dependence have produced. Almost every 
American understands politics, takes a lively inter- 
est in them, (though many abstain, under discour- 
agement or disgust, from taking a practical part,) 
and is familiar not only with the affairs of his own 
township or county, but with those of the state and 
of the union; almost every man reads about a 
dozen newspapers every day, and will talk to you 
for hours, if you will listen to him, about the tariff, 
and the bank, and the Ashburton treaty. Now, 
anywhere else the result of all this would be the 
neglect of private business; not so here; an 
American seems to have time not only for his own 
affairs, but for those of the commonwealth, and to 
find it easy to reconcile the apparently inconsistent 
pursuits of a bustling politician and a steady man 
of business. Such a union is rarely to be met 
with in England—never on the continent.— God- 
ley’s Letters from America. 





QuicKsILvER FRom Cuina.—This metal, so exten- 
sively employed in medicine, in the amalgamation 
of the noble metals, in water-gilding, the making of 
vermilion, the silvering of looking-glasses, the filling 
of barometer and thermometer tubes, &c., has hith- 
erto been imported chiefly from Spain, Germany, and 
Peru. Now, however, there is a prospect of its being 


obtained from China, some of the provinces of which 


have been long known to yield it in considerable 
abundance. One of the main novelties in the Chi- 
nese import consists in the mode of package, the 
metal being simply poured into a piece of bamboo, 
about a foot long + arene inches thick, having each 
end firmly closed with rosin. This rude form of 

kage is found quite as serviceable as the iron bot- 
tle in which mercury is usually brought, while it is 
lighter, and in every way more convenient for ship- 
ment. Specimens were recently shown in the Lon- 
don market ; and from the remunerating prices which 
they brought, it is expected that renewed shipments 
of the article to Europe will take place on an exten- 
sive scale. 


































































































































































































































































































































































From Tait’s Magazine. 
WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN ? 


Aw action was tried at the last Galway Assizes, 
which turned upon this question—what is a gen- 
tleman? Mr. Kelly, the plaintiff, claimed a racing- 
ne and stakes, which Mr. Younge, the defendant, 
refused to give up, on the ground that he, Mr. 
Kelly, was no gentleman; and thereupon issue 
was joined. It was a condition of the race, that 
the horses should be ridden by gentlemen ; and the 
judge, a Mr. Augustus Moore, (not Judge Moore, 

owever,) had awarded the prize to Mr. Younge, 
a subaltern in a marching regiment quartered at 
Athlone, in preference to Mr. Kelly, the rider of 
a * Seveent horse. , es 
is was a pretty case for a way jury to 
try; for the whole Clan Kelly were we dl by 
to see fair play. The celebrated Mr. Fitzgi 
was the advocate of the exclusive party, and he 
labored hard to break down Mr. Kelly’s right to 
become a competitor in such a contest. 

For this purpose, witnesses were examined, who 
ag that Lady Clanricarde did not visit Mrs. 

elly, though sometimes sojourning within a 
morning's call; and consequently it was contend- 
ed, that Mr. Kelly could not, with any — 
degree of modesty, presume to weigh himself in 
the same scales with a Lieutenant of her Majesty’s 
Fifty-fourth Regiment of Foot. 

On the other hand, it was submitted, that if 
none were to be reputed in the rank of gentlemen, 
whose wives had not been visited by Lady Clanri- 
earde, the notion of a Corinthian Race might as 
well be given up at once, within twenty miles all 
round Portumna castle. It would amount, in 
fact, to a disgentiizing of two or three counties. 

A good deal of curious discussion was entered 
upon about the ‘‘ twelve tribes’’ in eral, and 

ut the Kellys in particular. The r occupy 
a proud page in Mr. Burke’s standard upon 
the ‘* Landed Gentry,’’ a book of infallible author- 
ity, inasmuch as every gentleman whom it 
celebrates, sounds his own trumpet, having (as 
the one who has the best right to know) supplied, 
at the request of the learned compiler, the pedi- 
gree and list of cousins which 


“ Show how he’s greatly allied.” 


Now, as I have said, the Kellys are there, but 
the Younges are not. This, with sundry other 
eo and sufficient causes, being shown why Mr. 

elly might ride part passu with a Lieutenant of 
Foot, a verdict was given in his favor; and he 
left the court in great triumph with his cup, but 
as for the stakes, they were fitle enough for the 
lawyers. 

Of the notions which still prevail on the ques- 
tion of gentility, a curious instance was elicited 
upon this trial. A witness for the lieutenant 
declared, upon his solemn oath, that he did not 
consider the Lord Chancellor of Ireland to be a 
, Saree not that he could allege aught to the 

isparagement of that eminent personage’s char- 
acter or demeanor. On such points, everybody 
allows him to be beyond exception. But because 
he had raised himself from an humble, though an 
honest, condition to the head of his noble profes- 
sion, Sir Edward Sugden is no gentleman. 

But, oh! the cut of an aristocrat, who said— 
nay, swore, that! Gentle reader, you would 


scarcely pick him out of a knot of walking gentle-| Wi 
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men at the gate of the Zoological Gardens, of a Sun- 
day, to hold your horse. Such, however, is the 
wisdom of the West. A , like a poei, 
must be ready made. He must have been born 
with a silver fork in his mouth ; no matter wheth- 
er he picks his teeth with it afterwards when he 
grows up to be a man, or melts it down into a pew- 
ter s y—he is still a gentleman all the same. He 
is of ** the ould stock,’’ inoculate it as he will. 
No overgrowth of moss or rubbish can obliterate 


his innate quality. Thus, while the seals and the — 


ermine cannot communicate this thorough-bred — | 


nature, many an “‘ old coat’’ with its ‘‘ becoming”’ 
appurtenants,* cover a rale jintleman. 

e respectful pity with which one of those 
relics of former greatness is regarded by the com- 


mon people, is a generous trait in the Irish char- ; 
acter. © puiotn ceed, from that mischievous — 


grandee-worship which was once our national 
idolatry, and with which we are still strongly im- 
bued. But it is an amiable sentiment, when the 
object to whom we bow the knee is in distress ; 
and if, notwithstanding his fallen fortunes, he 
preserves the feelings and carriage of a true gen- 
tleman, there is something deeply affecting in the 
deference which his presence still inspires. 

But it more frequently happens that the broken- 
down Hidalgo is a worthless and unprincipled 
fellow ; and in that case, the respect which he 
commands seems like % biting satire upon his 
whole class and race. ‘‘ Masthur John is a gen- 
tleman born : he promises all, and he pays none.” 
Such was the justification, offered in sober sad- 
ness, of the swindling practices of one of the great- 
est liars and rascals in the province, by a man who 
had suffered by his knavery. 

This leads me to another distinctive feature of 
The Gentleman, as that character is understood in 
many parts of Ireland. He must possess the 
ability of getting into debt. ‘‘He a gentleman!” 
said one of the Five Bloods, in whose presence 
some exact man of payments was named with 
honor; ‘‘ why, the fellow never owed a hundred 
pounds in his life!’ This ‘ in your duller Britain” 
may be thought a laughable test of the nobler 
metals of society. But when it seems to be con- 
sidered a duty which a man owes to his lineage, 
to live beyond his means, (an Irish way, you will 
say, of keeping up the credit of the house,) it is 
not so very absurd after all. Whoever complies 
with such a usage must owe many a hundred 
pounds; and these who do not comply with it, 
are cried down unsparingly, as screws, and fellows 
of a low caste. ‘ is the slave who pays,” 
quoth mine Ancient Pistol. ; 

The late Lord C. was a finished gentleman. in 
this sense of the word, and, indeed, in another 
sense too. For many years before his exit, he 
owed more than the fee and inheritance of all his 
demesnes could have been sold for to the high- 
est bidder. Yet he managed to rub on, under the 
panes of a title, and to fare sumptuously to the 
ast. I believe they found it hard enough to bury 
him though, the undertaker being a morose fellow, 
and refusing to take his lordship’s word for the 
price of the coffin. But up to that time, he wanted 
nothing that luxury could demand. 

Some familiar friends, seated round his festive 
board, ventured once, while the claret was going 
round, to remonstrate against such extravagance. 





* Vide Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives of 
indsor. 
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wanted, they said, no costly wines to lure 
them to his table, but would be perfectly satisfied 
with the vin du pays, the refined dew of his tribu- 
tary mountains. ; 

“T know all that, my dear friends,” said the 
worthy peer; ‘“‘and nothing would delight me 
more than to regale you with whisky-punch, if I 
could; but, then, consider the expense of it.’’ 

‘‘The expense !’’ cried the astonished guests, 
holding up their bumpers of Chateau Margaux. 

“ Yes, the expense. Where are the lemons to 

come from! Ready money for lemons would break 
me.”’ 
Another necessary test of a gentleman is, that 
of being fit to be shot at from a pistol at twelve 
paces. That he be willing to fight upon worthy 
provocation, is something ; but it is not enough ; 
many are ambitious of that honor without being 
privileged to enjoy it. ‘They must be meet to be 
met before they can demand a meeting. 

But, on the other hand, it will not do to be too 
nice on points of heraldry, if a challenge has been 
et be Old Grattan’s answer to those friends 
who chid him for condescending to fight with Gif- 
ford, the Thersites of the Dublin Corporation 
breathes the true spirit of ancient chivalry ; “ff 
never insulted any man I would not fight.’’ So, 
more recently, that Cock of the North, the Father 
of the North East Bar, being aggrieved by the at- 
tacks of a Dublin paper, made inquiries about the 
editor ; and having found that he was ‘‘ enough of 
a gentleman for his purpose,’’ sent a friend to re- 
quest his attendance in the Phenix Park. Strange 
enough, that friend, the hostile messenger, was 
the same Mr. Fitzgibbon already mentioned, and 
who, on a late occasion, so very properly declined 
a similar invitation. 

The world, however, is growing wiser, and more 
moral, on this subject every day. Mr. Fitzgibbon 
has not lowered himself in the social scale by 
rejecting the mad cartel of the Attorney-general ; 
nor does Mr. Holmes, I am sure, now consider the 
editor of the Pilot less of a gentleman, because he 
did not answer his call to the Fifteen Acres. It 
would be much better, to be sure, if those who will 


not fight, would refrain their lips from abusive or 


irritating language. But abuse without homicide 
is not so infamous as when it is ‘“‘overlaced with 


the blood’? of the injured party. People are be- 


ginning to understand this; and therefore the 


fighting test is looked upon as a rather equivocal 
mode of proving respectability. Still, however, its 
He who could not be shot 
with honor by a gentleman has no business to 
But the Galway 
jury decided, totidem verbis, that it would be no 


negative force remains. 
think of riding a race with one. 


disgrace to any gentleman to shoot Mr. Kelly; 


and consequently his character stands henceforth 


perfectly clear from all derogation. 


It is a question undecided yet in the United 
Kingdom, whether a gentleman can be engaged in 
the business of education, either as a schoolmaster 
As for an usher, such a char- 
acter 1s not to be spoken of at all; much less 
spoken to. The memory of Eugene Aram is in- 
famous more than that of any other murderer, 
It is considered more 
reputable to break stones on the highway-side 
than to hammer the accidence, either Greek or 
Latin, into the heads of the rising generation. 
A riding-master is a prince to the usher of a school. 

ie very name of the latter is so odious to ears 
poiite, that it has been mystified under the more 


or a private tutor, 


because he was an usher. 
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general appellation of assistant. An usher, by 
confession, is now as rare as the title of apothecary 
or butcher over a shop-door in the city of London. 
The latter are all victuallers and chymists; and 
the usher takes refuge from the obloquy of his 
calling in a participle. 

It may be doubted, however, if the condition of 
a private tutor in a eer gy family be not still 
more deplorable. Snubbed in the parlor, flouted 
by the kitchen, laughed at by his pupils, cut dead 
by the young ladies, and the butt of perpetual 
side-wind rebuffs and admonitions from their 
mamma, he is yet a happy man if, on settling day, 
he be not cheated of half his stipulated and hard- 
earned stipend, by the respectable head of the 
house. The dancing-master—that welcome and 
privileged buffoon—assumes a condescending air 
in speaking to him; and even the itinerant hair- 
dresser looks at him with an outrageous eve of 
commiseration, as who should say, ‘* Poor fellow, 
I feel for you.” 

If, in addition to all these, there be an old 
maiden aunt in the circle, then is the tutor’s cup 
of bliss brimful. For she will either insult him 
hourly in terms of bitter contempt, or else she will 
make love to him: and whether she falls upon 
him asa biting Scylla, or as a devouring Charybdis, 
*tis alike uncomfortable. 

Even the country people regard the profession 
of a teacher, in any branch of knowledge, with 
undissembled scorn. In their opinion, a gentleman 
‘¢ demanes”’ himself by accepting the highest en- 
dowment connected with education. hen an 
Trish lady of high birth married the head-master 
of Harrow School, the disgrace was acutely felt by 
many a dependent crone, who would have illumi- 
nated her wigwam with pride had the bridegroom 
been Lord William Paget. ‘‘ An ould school- 
masther,’’ as they were pleased to designate the 
object of her choice, was such a yokefellow as they 
could scarcely tolerate for a child of their own; 
but to think of such a match for a daughter of a 
noble house was beyond all Irish patience. 

The contempt of men whe live by their learning 
sometimes shows itself in a ludicrous manner. 
The late Mr. S——, a fellow of the University, 
who thought no small beer of himself, had the 
mortification to see his partner in a quadrille 
handed to her seat, in the middle of the set, by an 
angry griffin of a mother, because, as she declared 
aloud, she ‘‘ had no notion to permit one of her 
young leedies to stand wees-a-wee to a tuthorer of 
the college.”’ 

There is but one palliative of these absurdities : 
°°? rately be attributed to ingratitude. 

hether an attorney is a gentleman or not de- 
pends much upon the ealey of his practice ; not 
the moral quality, for that has nothing to say to 
the question ; but the class of suitors he is em- 
ployed by, and the sort of business for which 
they use him. If he be intrusted with the con- 
duct of equity suits, he is a gentleman by rank. 
If he be a practitioner at common law, he is a gen- 
tleman by courtesy. But if his business lie at 
quarter-sessions, or on the crown side of assize 
courts, he is only a gentleman by act of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Anglesey, when he was Lord Lieu- 
tenant, put the whole profession, as it is some- 
times proudly called, into the same sack, and or- 
dered attorneys of all sorts to be shut out from the 
levees at the castle. But this was an invidious 
distinction to make, considering the indiscriminate 
nature of a gathering at the Irish court. The at- 





































































































































































































































































































































































































torneys are not a fraternity to be easily discomfited 
or abashed. F-rpellas furcé,—you know the rest. 
They came to the castle, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition, with their wives and daughters ; and the 
question of their admissibility was at length hap- 
pily set at rest by a lord lieutenant marrying the 
daughter of one of them. 

One hears much of the ‘* Gentlemen of the press,”’ 


and their ‘* Fourth Estate ;’’ which, however, not’ 


being an estate of inheritance, some have doubted 
if they be gentlemen at all. Their occupation 
certainly is not inconsistent with that character ; 
and in every part of Europe, except Great Britain 
and Ireland, it is a passport into the very highest 
cireles. Perhaps it may be, in some degree, their 
own fault that their company is not so highly 
prized or courted here. The neh satirist has 
said— 


C’est un mauvais metier, que celui de médire. 


The personalities in which their argument is too 
often lost and the small account they seem to set 
by the plain truth, when the purpose of a party 
cannot be served by it, have brought an honora- 
ble calling into disrepute. Thus they degrade 
themselves from the rank and dignity of censors, 
who might command general respect, to that of 
lictors, prepared to execute the vengeance or grat- 
ify the malice of their patrons. 

But although writers for the daily press, of all 
political hues and complexions, are unhappily 
prone thus to pervert an engine which might be, 
in careful hands, inferior to the pulpit alone as an 
agent of moral and social improvement ; they are 
as good gentlemen, if not better, than numbers of 
dainty and conceited prigs who affect to despise 
them. Your scavant, who has once in a way been 
admitted to fill an unreadable corner of a review, 
tosses the head at a writer of paragraphs, just as 
Tommy Moore might be supposed to do (but would 
not do it) at a street ballad-singer. The barrister, 
of a term old, counts it a brighter thing to draw a 
declaration on a bill of exchange than to produce 
the leading article of The Times ; and your ‘‘ unco 
guid Christian,’”’ though he will slip a sly para- 
graph, to answer his own ends, into the letter-box, 
scowls at an editor, like Jack Cade (the compari- 
son is orthodox) frowning at the Clerk of Chat- 
ham. 

Cobbett’s sneering attacks upon “ the Repor- 
thers’’ tended much to prejudice the world against 
them; and, truth to say, the tribe who provoked 
his gall were a strange, impertinent, vulgar crew. 
They had a club at that time in London, which 
was hermetically sealed against such public writers 
as could not prove themselves gentlemen by the 
exhibition of a university degree. That stamp 
was indispensable to satisfy them that there could 
be any ‘* gowd’’ in the man; though they should 
have known—none better—that it is often used to 
give currency to pinchback. Cobbett himself 
would have been blackballed had he sought ad- 
mission amongst those ‘‘ learned Thebans ;’’ and 
the great Captain (Sterling, I mean, not Welling- 
ton) would have fared no better. 

The graduate gentry, however, form a very small 
minority of the present effective force of our diur- 
nal press. ‘The leading journals of the [Irish] cap- 
ital are in the hands of men, ‘‘ most of whom, it is 
true, have had mothers,’’ as Counsellor Tim Doo- 
lan said to a Cork jury,* but not one of them (un- 

* “ And, gentlemen,” said Tim, deploying a very snuffy 
landkerchief, “ my client had a mother. Gentlemen— 
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less, peradventure, it may be Dr. Gray of The 
Freeman’s Journal) can Be an Alma Mater. 
They are self-taught men ; and to this day more 
than one of the corps take a sort of pride in 
‘* treading upon the Greek and Roman grammar.” 

I wy Soy you something more about that here- 
after ; but it is more pat to our t subject to 
affirm, which I do confidently, that ‘‘ The Gentle- 
men of the Press’ in Ireland are gentlemen, and 
that oe have the means at their fingers’-ends, if 
they had but the will and the virtue, to raise them- 
selves to a very high degree upon our social scale. 

We will pass now to a more ambitious class 
than any we have yet referred to among the great 
untitled. These I will take the liberty of naming 
the castellated gentry of Ireland. ‘They reside in 
castles, or in houses contiguous to what are called 
castles ; and, by means of that location, acquire 
for themselves, in the nomenclature of the country, 
a distinction almost baronial. For a gentleman 
so situated has but to call his dwelling after his 
castle, and his castle after himself, and he at once 
stands out the very head and front of his name, to 
whom the whole tribe of synonymous mortals will 
appear to do homage for the bread they eat and for 
the air they breathe. 





THE MARINER’S HYMN. 
MRS. SOUTHEY. 


Lavncu thy bark, Mariner! 
Christian, God speed thee! 
Let loose the rudder-bands— 
Good angels lead thee ; 
Set thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come ; 
Steer thy course steadily, 
Christian, steer home! 


Look to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee ; 
Let fall the plummet now 
Shallows may ground thee, 
Reef in thy foresail, there! 
Hold the helm fast! 
So—let the vessel wear— 
There swept the blast. 


“What of the night, watchman? 
What of the night?” 

“ Cloudy—all quiet— 
No land yet—all’s right.” 

Be wakeful, be vigilant— 
Danger may be 

’ Atan ieee wen all seemeth 

Securest to thee. 


How gains the leak so fast? 
Clear out the hold— 

Hoist up thy merchandize, 
Heave out thy gold; 

There—let the ingots go— 
Now the ship rights ; 

Hurra! the harbor’s near— 
Lo, the red lights! 


Slacken no sail yet 
At inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the highland ; 
Crowd all thy canvas on, 
Cut through the foam— 
Christian! cast anchor now— 
Heaven is thy home! 


ys a pone irresistible pathos,) most of you have 
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